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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS 


M feet b.m. 


Harpwoop GRADES 


FAS 


FAS & Sel. 


1000 feet board measure 
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Ladder 
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Firsts and Seconds 
Firsts and Seconds and Selects 
Selects 


No. 1 Common and Better 

No. 1 Common 

No. 1 Common and No. 2 Common 
No. 2 Common and Better 

No. 2 Common 

No. 2 Common and No. 3 Common 
No. 3 Common 


Log Run 
A special grade for tank manufacture 
A grade used in box manufacture 


B Select and Better 
B and Better 
D Select and Better 
D and Better 


Select 

Shop and Better 

Shop 

No. 1 Common and Better 

No. 1 Common 

No. 1 Common and No. 2 Common 
No. 2 Common and Better 

No. 2 Common 

No. 2 Common and No. 3 Common 
No. 3 Common and Better 

No. 3 Common 

No. 3 Common and No. 4 Common 
No. 4 Common and Better 

No. 1 Structural 

Merchantable 

Box 

Log Run 


A grade suitable for tank manufacture 
A grade suitable for ladder manufacture 


1. Wood-Using Industries In New York’s 


Economy 


New York is a state that ranks high if not first 
in many things that bring prosperity and good liv- 
ing. The size of its population and the amount of 
its wealth are well recognized. The beauty of its 
scenery and the importance and diversity of its ag- 
riculture, water power, and industry are a few of 
the reasons why New York is properly called the 
Empire State. New York is a state with over 13 mil- 
lion acres of forest land located at the very door- 
yard of hundreds of wood-working plants and the 
millions of people who consume their output. The 
wood-working plants of the state are located in large 
cities as well as small communities and are often 
‘a very important factor in employment. 

Picture a smal] village in central New York sur- 
rounded by farm land, wooded hills, and a network 
of good roads. Here is a sawmill operator, buying 
timber and logs from woodlands. The timber is 
cut in a way to assure another good crop of trees 
in a few years. The mill is giving employment to 
local people. The lumber is being hauled to a chair, 
toy, or novelty factory, or to some other wood- 
working plant, in the village where 25 or perhaps 
75 people are employed in converting this lumber 
into useful products. This is a pretty picture. It is 
a picture to be found in non-urban areas through- 
out the state. The forests, sawmills, and wood-work- 
ing industries are stabilizing factors in the com- 
munity and are much to be desired. The wood-work- 
ing plants depend on the sawmills and they in turn 
depend on the forests and labor depends on all 
three. Careful management, planning, continuity, 
and success of all are highly essential. 

The amount of lumber used by the industries of 
the state has been declining since 1912, although 
the curve has flattened out in recent years (Figure 
2, page 14). The lumber-production curve of the 
state has followed quite closely this same general 
downward curve but since 1932 the lumber-pro- 
duction curve has gradually gone upward. These are 
significant facts. For the long look ahead one very 
important concern is the amount of lumber which 
will be forthcoming from these woodlands. Some 
woodlands in the state are growing good timber 
at a rapid rate. But the large part of New York 
woodlands is producing far less than it should. 


Some of this low-producing land needs planting. 
Some needs improvement cuttings to bring it back 
to a higher level of production. Much of the tim- 
berland of the state needs better management. With 
better management of all woodland will come 
greater lumber production which will afford added 
employment for the timber owners and operators 
as well as raw material for the wood-using indus- 
tries. Well-managed forests are a backlog of com- 
munity stability and prosperity. 

The demand for lumber in this state is so great 
that it will always be a large lumber-importing 
state. Yet this also means that there should always 
be a good market for local timber which will afford 
employment and a more stable community. This 
picture of the land, trees, people, and industry in- 
trigues us, but just the wood-working industries 
themselves, the subject of this bulletin, challenge 
our attention. The trees are cut into logs and hauled 
to a sawmill where lumber is sawed into raw mate- 
rial for the industries. These wood-using industries 
have been the subject of four different studies in 
New York beginning in 1912. 

These studies were designed to determine the 
numbers and locations of wood-using plants, the 
qualities, sizes, and quantities of raw materials, and 
the products they manufactured to supply human 
needs. Further objectives were to assess the im- 
portance of such industries in the economy of New 
York and to determine the factors favoring or hin- 
dering their future prosperity. Space in this al- 
ready over-large bulletin restricts an exhaustive 
discussion of the many deductions possible from 
the mass of data presented. Much is left tor the 
reader’s own imaginative reflection and much also 
for more leisurely study. A few of the outstanding 
conclusions will be presented, together with descrip- 
tions of some of the unique and highly specialized 
industries. 

Tables 1, 2, and 62 summarize the statistical 
parts of the bulletin. These three large tables and 
the text material accompanying them will be of in- 
terest to producers, distributors, wood-using indus- 
tries, and even timberland owners who may be 
seeking special markets for timber. The detailed 
tables and the text of the 59 classes of industries 
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WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


will be of interest especially to the industrial con- 
cerns but others also will find them of interest. Be- 
cause of the large population in the state, it is 
natural to find not only many woodworking fac- 
tories but also a great variety of these establish- 
ments. Of all states, New York ranks at the top or 
near the top in some of these classes of industries. 
New York is an important manufacturer of tobacco 
pipes, pencils, baskets, and last blocks, to mention 
a few. Some classes of industries like baskets, 
handles, boot and shoe findings, sporting and ath- 
letic goods, fruit and vegetable crates, flooring, ex- 
celsior, and pallets depend on the forests of the 
state for most of their wood while a few others get 
little or none of their wood from the state. 

New York leads all states in the manufacture of 
shoe lasts. Good supplies of hard maple timber 
account for the location of this highly exacting 
wood industry. The rough-turned last blocks are 
made by a comparatively few companies. These 
blocks are dried and shipped to last manufacturers 
who make the finished product. Seasoning the last 
block requires special skill if heavy loss is to be 
avoided. The first step in final manufacture is to 
hand-carve a model last. This calls for artistic and 
technical skill of the highest order to be found only 
in four establishments in the United States. The 
model is placed in a duplicating lathe that turns 
out working lasts true in each detail of the model. 
The model is then transferred to a reciprocal lathe 
that turns out the mate to the original. Original last 
makers turn out mostly original models, working 
models, and lasts for large-sized shoes. As the lat- 
ter become worn in service they are returned for 
smaller sizes in the shoe factories. Finished lasts 
usually are hinged so that the shoes may be removed 
with ease. Some variation in the lasts exists but 
generally the finished last has an inserted metal 
thimble, a leather top, rivets, an iron heel-plate and 
sometimes a metal forepart plate. The last is really 
made to give hard service. Up until about 1860 
shoes had little foot shape. Shoes could be worn 
on either foot; there was no left or right shoe. 
Changes affecting the shoe and last business have 
gradually occurred until today, with the ever-in- 
creasing fashion demand and insistence on good fit, 
these specialized manufacturers are making a 
greater number of lasts than ever. According to 
the National Shoe Manufacturers Association, there 
are 27 establishments in the last business and they 
employ about 1,200 people. The total value of the 
finished products is estimated at over $8,500,000. 
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Bowling pins, like lasts, are made of high-qual- 
ity hard maple. Some last-block makers also make 
rough-turned bowling pins. Finished-last makers 
also may make finished ten pins. In other instances, 
rough or finished pins are made by firms that make 
nothing else. During the war and since, there has 
been a heavy demand for bowling pins and wood- 
lands have supplied a large amount of this timber. 

The quality of state-grown white ash is unsur- 
passed. White ash has no equal for farm tool 
handles such as shovels, forks, hoes, and rakes. 
Some sporting goods and particularly ball bats de- 
pend almost entirely on white ash. Ash and hard 
maple are both rather fast-growing trees widely 
scattered throughout the state and reproduce well. 
Such species should be given every encouragement 
possible. 

The pencil industry consists of a handful of large 
companies in the United States. The amount of 
wood in a pencil is indeed small but the total wood 
used in New York every year to make pencils is 
nearly five million board feet. Some companies 
even own their own timberland. The pencil which 
sells for a very low price nevertheless goes through 
some very difficult and exacting manufacturing 
processes before it is ready for use. The pencil 
makers do not use any wood grown in the state. 

New York is a large furniture-manufacturing 
state with 282 companies. Some of these are small, 
others are at the top in size for the nation in their 
kind of furniture. Some make a low-grade or me- 
dium-grade product while others turn out very high 
grade furniture and in a few cases stand at the top 
for quality of product. Some furniture companies 
own timber in this state which they use in their 
plant for a part or all of their needs. Others use 
very little native wood. 

Some wood-working is of extremely high quality 
with very close tolerances. The variety of machines 
that is used in these different factories is great and 
varied. In many cases the machines or attachments 
are made at the factory because they are often not 
available elsewhere. Wood, a natural, replaceable 
resource, will continue to serve man well in his 
thousands of needs and the many wood-working fac- 
tories will take their important place in fabricating 
this material into our important everyday re- 
quirements. 

The total amount of lumber now used is, in 
round numbers, 655 million board feet, a decline 
from 836 million used in 1926. Sixty-eight woods 
were used by the industries of the State in 1946 
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and the amount is about equally divided between 
soft wood and hard wood. This is about the 
same proportion that was used in 1926. Thir- 
teen softwood species are now _ supplied by 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States 
but the amount of lumber from these west- 
ern states is nearly three times more than in 1926. 
Seventeen species come from foreign countries 
other than Canada and about 90 per cent of 
this is mahogany. There were 1,620 wood-working 
establishments in 1946, or 42 per cent more than in 
1926. But this large number of firms used only 78 
per cent as much lumber as was used in 1926. In 
1912, 31 per cent of the lumber used came from the 
forests of the State; in 1919 and 1926, this figure 
declined to 15 per cent; but in 1946 it had increased 
to 22 per cent. Some of the recent increase was 
due of course to the post-war shortage of the species 
or quality most desired. 

Southern yellow pine for the first time appears 
as the leading wood in amount used by the indus- 
tries. Seventy-five per cent of this pine is used in 
about equal amounts by three of the large industry 
classifications, viz., boxes, crating, and car con- 
struction. More than three times as much Douglas- 
fir is now used as was demanded in 19206. A little 
more than half of this species is used for general 
millwork, boat and shipbuilding, and trunks and 
suitcases. About three times as much ponderosa pine 
is now used in comparison to 1926 and a littie over 
half of it goes into general millwork. Hard maple, 
a wood of many good properties and scattered wide- 
ly throughout the timberlands of the State, shows 
a little increase over 1926. There are other species 
showing increases. Most show a drop since the total 
consumption has declined 180 million feet. 

In this survey are 59 classes of industries of 
which 11 used more lumber than in 1926. These in- 
dustries are furniture, trunks and suitcases, boot 
and shoe findings, baskets, fixtures, sporting and 
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athletic goods, laundry equipment, handles, plugs, 
bungs and rolls, cigar boxes, and toys. 

The number of furniture-manufacturing com- 
panies has shown 100 per cent increase over this 
20-year period but the amount of lumber has in- 
creased only about 39 per cent. General millwork 
establishments increased by 50 but they use less 
than half as much lumber. Nearly twice as many 
box-making plants use only about half as much 
lumber. Twice as many companies making trunks 
and suitcases use 17 times more lumber than in 
1926. Reasons for these outstanding changes over 
the 20-year period can often, but not always, be 
accounted for when the various reports of each com- 
pany are analyzed and the trends in business and 
economic factors are considered. 

Some classes of industries, as will be seen in the 
classified directory in the back of this bulletin, are 
centered in certain areas while others may be widely 
scattered throughout the state. The large centers of 
population like Brooklyn and New York City reveal 
some customs and practices very different from 
other parts of the State. Here are found many very 
small establishments and some with frequently- 
changing addresses. Lumber may be purchased in 
small amounts at frequent intervals. Only one or 
two operations may be performed on the product 
by one company before it goes to another company 
for further manufacture. Many companies in this 
area buy plywood panels, turnings, small-dimen- 
sion stock, or finished dimension parts and many 
of them can be more properly classed as assemblers 
rather than manufacturers. 

Since a wide variety of wood-using industries is 
found in the state, quite a few classes are unique 
and interesting. The text material that accompanies 
each of the 59 separate classes of industries is of 
necessity rather brief but some of these have been 
written up in greater detail in order to emphasize 
the unusual or outstanding feature of that industry. 
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2. Conditions Affecting The Surveys 


The surveys of 1912 and 1919 were made pri- 
marily by mail, with personal calls to establish- 
ments which failed to reply by mail. Ninety-five 
per cent of the 1926 survey was accomplished by 
personal visit. Approximately 15 per cent of the 
questionnaires sent to the wood-using industries for 
the 1946 survey was returned with complete infor- 
mation. The other 85 per cent of the establishments 
was contacted by personal visit; consequently, the 
information received for the 1926 and 1946 surveys 
should be more reliable than the two earlier sur- 
veys. If there were any questions concerning the 
information on the returned questionnaires, a per- 
sonal visit was made to clarify any possible mis- 
interpretation. 

It is quite possible that a few of the wood-using 
industries in the state were not contacted either by 
questionnaire or by personal visit. However, the 
master list of the wood-using industries in the state 
was compiled from several sources of information 
and should have been quite accurate and complete. 
In addition, the field men were constantly looking 
for any establishments which might not have been 
included on the master list. Therefore, there is good 
reason to feel that the 1946 survey was the most 
complete and accurate of the four surveys. 

The surveys of 1912 and 1919 included many 
small establishments, each using a very small 
amount of wood. The 1926 and 1946 surveys did 
not include these small establishments. However, 
only small establishments in the larger classifica- 
tions such as millwork, furniture, and caskets were 
deleted. The wood-using industries whose finished 
products are comparatively small in size have been 
included, since the quantity of wood used is no 
indication of the importance of the industry. Good 
examples of such industries are the manufacturers 
of picture frames, toys, woodenware and novelties, 
brushes, patterns and flasks, clocks, whips, canes 
and umbrella sticks, artificial limbs, etc. Another 
type of a large wood-using industry which is charac- 
terized by several plants using comparatively small 
quantities of wood, but which nevertheless is im- 
portant to the industry as a whole, is the high grade 
custom-made furniture makers located principally 
in the metropolitan area. This group also has been 
included in the survey. In other words, no prede- 
termined amount of wood used was the primary 
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basis for deciding whether an industry should be 
considered too small or not but rather a careful 
consideration of the particular establishment was 
made in view of the industry as a whole. 

It is true that the inclusion of very small estab- 
lishments permits a more accurate report and a 
complete directory of manufacturers. However, it 
has the disadvantage of including many firms in 
the directory which are using almost negligible 
amounts of wood and which are in and out of busi- 
ness for relatively short intervals, thus making the 
directory inaccurate in a short time. 

In making comparisons among the different sur- 
veys, the reader should remember that small firms 
have been omitted from the last two surveys. This 
change makes a pronounced difference in the num- 
ber of establishments, but only a slight difference 
in the reported amount of wood used. 


Conditions Affecting Wood Used 


There is a variety of conditions which affects the 
kinds, amounts, grades and sizes of wood used by 
the industries. A few of these influencing conditions 
are mentioned in connection with the discussions of 
some of the industries following Table 2. The fol- 
lowing conditions which affect surveys of this kind 
should be noted. 

Size of establishment—If a single large estab- 
lishment uses a high per cent of the wood consumed 
by a particular type of industry, the kinds of wood, 
amounts, grades, and sizes used by that company 
will determine to a great extent the statistics and 
practices of that industry as presented in this bulle- 
tin. Several small companies of an industry may 
not in the aggregate be sufficiently large to use as 
much wood as one individual concern. The tables 
consequently may not reflect the practices of the 
small companies as much as the one large company. 
For example: If oak is used in a large industry 
in one survey and ash substituted for oak in another 
survey, oak might have dropped to a low position in 
quantity used. Under such conditions it is not safe 
to predict the disappearance of oak from an indus- 
try or the future importance of ash. This one com- 
pany may be only experimenting with ash for a 
year or more. Or it may have some large orders 
which specify ash and as soon as these orders are 
filled, this company may again use oak. Such 
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changes also may occur with sizes and grades. No 
matter what the condition may be as to the size of 
individual companies, frequent changes in style of 
products, prices, availability of lumber, etc., often 
result in many changes in kinds, amounts, sizes and 
grades of wood used. 

Prices—Change in prices for different kinds of 
wood and grades is often the reason for a com- 
pany’s change to a different wood or to a different 
grade of the same or another wood. Changes to dif- 
ferent grades and kinds of wood sometimes necessi- 
tate a change to a different thickness. The im- 
portance of price and availability of lumber was 
brought out forcibly during the year 1946. The ma- 
jority of the wood-using industries had practically 
unlimited markets for their products, but at the 
same time they were faced with keen competition 
for limited supplies of raw materials. The war cre- 
ated a tremendous backlog of demands for many 
wood products; however, the supply of raw mate- 
rial (lumber) was inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of all the wood-using industries. As a result, 
high prices and poor quality stock were common. 

The companies which refused to pay the high 
prices had to substitute other woods. Many were 
satisfactory but others were not suitable for the pur- 
pose intended. One rather interesting outcome of 
such hectic economic conditions is that many com- 
panies found that they could satisfactorily use kinds 
of wood which hitherto were considered inferior 
for certain uses. Because of the great variety of 
woods in the American market, the properties and 
behavior of many of these woods are not at all well 
known, even by woodworking establishments. Con- 
sequently, many woods are not used unless economic 
conditions force their use, as in 1946. Therefore, the 
forceful substitution of some woods can be con- 
sidered a highly desirable condition. 

Many companies actually are making a practice 
now of trying different grades and sizes of several 
kinds of wood in an effort to find the most economi- 
cal wood to use for a particular product. 

Ownership of timberland—If a company owns 
timberland in New York State, it may depend en- 
tirely on its own woods. The lumber is ordinarily 
used as a Log Run grade. In such a case, it can be 
seen that timber ownership has an important influ- 
ence on statistical conditions and changes of an in- 
dustry, especially if this ownership is by large com- 
panies. Some industries may have been using a Log 
Run grade of local woodland species but eventually 
found it difficult to secure the native woods in sufh- 
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cient quantities. Consequently, they purchased their 
lumber in the open market on grade. 

Prices of local woods in the open market may be 
so high that the purchaser may decide to change to 
different woods. Companies buying most of their 
lumber from local woodlands frequently will take 
the run of the mill which consists of several species 
of widely varying properties. Some of these woods 
are not well adapted to the industry in question, 
but because of local conditions and price the wood 
is used and reported by that industry. 

Due to the difficulty of obtaining the desired 
kinds of wood in 1946, many establishments used 
a higher per cent of the local woods than normally 
would be expected. This situation is born out in 
Table 2 which reveals that 22.2 per cent of the total 
amount of wood used in 1946, compared with 14.8 
per cent in 1926 and 1919, was grown in the State. 

Dimension stock—The growing practice of many 
industries to purchase part or nearly all of their 
wood material as small-dimension stock in various 
forms and degrees of finish or assembly tends to 
lessen the amounts of wood used, and influences 
the species, grades, and sizes. Good examples of 
such practices are to be found: in the furniture es- 
tablishments, where core stock for plywood-type 
construction and “squares” for turnings are pur- 
chased as dimension stock; in the chair industry, 
where the common types of dimension stock are 
“squares” for various chair parts; in the sporting 
and athletic goods industry, where “squares” are 
nearly always bought for the manufacture of base- 
ball bats; and in many other industries where stand- 
ardized products are being made on a fairly large 
scale. 

Any change in practices within a given industry 
is much more pronounced in the industry repre- 
sented by a small number of establishments. 

General buying policies—Different companies 
have policies of buying high, medium, or low grades 
of material. However, this policy is not always 
rigidly followed because there is often a wide 
spread in price between certain grades. 

The year 1946 furnished an excellent example 
of economic conditions where many companies had 
to forego their general buying policies and take 
whatever material was available. This situation of 
course resulted in the use of many substitute woods 
and the use of lower grades of wood. In a good 
many cases it was impossible to buy specific grades 
of lumber. For example, buyers had to buy No. 2 
Common and Better, which included a mixture of 
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all grades from No. 2 Common to Firsts and Sec- 
onds. The biggest problem in buying such a grade 
was the lack of consistency in the per cent of the 
various grades that could be expected. In other 
words, it was extremely difficult to judge just how 
much of a combined grade such as No. 2 Common 
and Better to order to obtain a certain number of 
Firsts and Seconds cuttings. Therefore, it is ap- 
parent that even though a company may have a 
certain buying policy, such a policy is seldom rigid 
due to constantly changing economic conditions in 
the lumber market. 

A slight change in either or all of the factors of 
price, grade, or availability may be sufficient to 
induce a company to change its kinds of wood at 
least until the relationship of price and availability 
and grade improves. 


Conversion of Veneer and Plywood 
Into Board Feet 


More reliable figures for the conversion of ven- 
eer and plywood into board feet are now available 
than existed in the earlier surveys. This should make 
the 1946 figures more accurate. An effort was made 
to get detailed information on thickness and kinds 
of wood used for plywood, in order that a con- 
version to board feet could be made. It was not 
always possible to obtain such information due 
to the multitude of sizes and kinds of wood used 
in veneer and plywood. In such cases, estimates 
based on the best knowledge of the user were taken. 
Plywood was converted to a 3 in. basis, accepted 
practice in most survey work. The figures for veneer 
thickness and surface measure were used with 
standard data which has been developed for differ- 
ent kinds of wood concerning log scale necessary 
to produce 1000 surface feet of a given thickness 
for a given kind of wood. 


Wood Grown in New York State 


All former surveys have shown the quantity of 
wood grown in the state and the quantity grown out 
of the state in M feet b. m. The 1946 survey gives 
the same data in terms of per cent of wood grown 
in the state. This method of presentation enables 
the reader to visualize more readily the trend over 
the 34-year period of the four surveys. 

All the quantity figures for the three previous 
surveys have been converted to a per cent basis. 
Thus it is obvious that the difference between the per 
cent shown for wood grown in the state and 100 
per cent must be the amount grown out of the state. 
Due to the fact that many companies do not know 
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where their raw material is grown, it is impossible 
to have accurate figures. 

It has been the policy of the writers in making 
the 1946 survey to credit only the wood to New 
York State which was quite definitely known to 
have been grown in the state. If a company did not 
know where its wood was grown, the wood was not 
credited to New York State. It is therefore evident 
that the per cents of wood reported grown in New 
York State should be larger than the per cents 
shown. 

It would be difficult and inaccurate to estimate 
the additional per cent of wood that was grown 
in the state but which was not reported. 

There seems to be a tendency on the part of con- 
sumers to show less knowledge concerning the origin 
point of their woods. As a rule, small establish- 
ments depend to quite a large extent on local wood- 
lands for their raw material, or the local lumber 
yard. In the latter case, the wood is often not grown 
in the state. The economic conditions in 1946 made 
it extremely difficult for many plants to determine 
where their lumber stock was grown. It was a ques- 
tion of getting whatever could be purchased from 
anyone who had stock available, always with the 
hope that the grades would be fairly good, but this 
usually was not the case. 

When the 1946 survey was undertaken, it was 
the hope of the authors to show the kinds and 
amounts of wood being supplied by the important 
lumber-producing regions in the United States and 
Canada. The general lack of knowledge among the 
consumers, however, made it impossible to prepare 
a report sufficiently accurate to be of value. The 
kind of wood often indicates the region where the 
wood was grown, but with most of the hardwoods 
this is not generally true. In addition to the great 
uncertainty concerning the source of hardwoods, 
southern yellow pine which grows in the Atlantic 
Coast States and Gulf States offers an added uncer- 
tainty concerning its source. 

It was also hoped that information would be 
available for the purpose of giving detailed infor- 
mation on grades and sizes of each kind of lumber 
used by each industry, but in many cases informa- 
tion of sufficient accuracy was not available. Even 
though such detailed information has been shown 
in this bulletin for 1946, much of this information 
will be very inaccurate and misleading by the time 
the report is published, due to the rapidly changing 
conditions and the many influencing factors already 
mentioned. 
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Ficure 2. Curve A shows amount of lumber, veneer, logs, and bolts used by the wood-using industries of New York 
State in 1912, 1919, 1926, and 1946. Curve B shows amount of lumber produced by the sawmills in New York State for 
each year from 1912 to 1946. 
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Explanation of Tables 


Table 1 presents a list of all the kinds of wood 
that have been used in any of the four wood-using 
industry surveys. The common names used in this 
table are accepted U. S. Forest Service nomencla- 
ture, with the exception of a few hyphenated names. 
In many cases this nomenclature is identical to that 
presented in Standard Plant Names. However, when- 
ever there was a difference of opinion between the 
two, the Forest Service name has been used. This 
is true of all common names appearing in any of 
the tables in the bulletin. Table 1 gives the amount 
of wood used and the per cent of this amount grown 
in New York State for each kind of wood used in 
any of the four survey years (1912, 1919, 1926, 
and 1946). 


Table 2 shows all the wood-using industries in 
the state that have at some time been listed as a 
separate classification during the four surveys. The 
table gives the amount of wood used and the per 
cent of this amount grown in New York State for 
each separate wood-using industry. The number of 
establishments representing each industry for each 
year is also included to indicate the general trend 
in the industry over a period of years. It should 
be remembered, however, that the earlier surveys 
included many very small establishments. In at- 
tempting to compare the same industry over a 
period of years, refer to the discussion in the text 
for the particular industry. 


Tables 3 te 62 give detailed figures for each in- 
dustry separately. One new column appears in the 
1946 survey which has not been included in former 
surveys. With the increased use of veeneer and ply- 
wood in wood-using industries, it seemed desirable 
to show the amount of veneer and plywood used 
as a separate amount from the total wood used. It 
should be remembered that the figures in the veneer 
and plywood column are included in the column 
giving the total lumber, logs, bolts, veneer, and 
plywood. As explained previously, the surface foot- 
age of veneer and plywood has been converted to 
a board-foot basis for comparison with the total 
figures of other years. 

In 31 industries it was possible to secure sufh- 
ciently accurate information to show in table form 
the thicknesses and grades of the principal woods 
used. These 31 tables appear throughout the bulle- 
tin in conjunction with the explanation of the in- 
dustries, and are sub-numbered A. It should be re- 
membered that the thicknesses shown in these tables 
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are not necessarily the thickness of the wood used 
in the finished product but only as it is purchased. 
Again it should be mentioned that the grades and 
thicknesses shown are not necessarily representative 
figures for all years but only for the year 1946. 
Lumbermen familiar with grades of lumber will 
note some unusual grade names and grade combina- 
tions in a few of these tables. The grades have been 
recorded as they were reported in order to illus- 
trate the grading practices and confusion resulting 
from the war. 

Since the amount of wood grown in New York 
State is shown as a per cent of the total used for 
any kind of wood, the quantity grown in the state 
in terms of M board feet can be found by multi- 
plying the per cent shown by the total footage used 
for any kind of wood or industry. 


New Industries 


With a lapse of 20 years since the last wood- 
using industry survey of this nature was conducted, 
it is not surprising to find that some wood-using 
industries have gone out of business and that new 
industries have entered. In some cases the new in- 
dustries listed in this bulletin for the first time have 
resulted from an attempt to eliminate possible over- 
lapping of larger industries or to clarify any pos- 
sible misunderstanding as to whether certain wood 
products should be listed separately or not. The 
text material for each new industry gives an ex- 
planation of the reason for its inclusion as a sepa- 
rate industry. The following are the new wood- 
using industries which have not appeared in former 
surveys as separate classifications: (1) artificial 
limbs, (2) butchers’ supplies, (3) crates, fruit and 
vegetable, (4) excelsior, (5) flooring, (6) green- 
houses, (7) hat blocks, (8) kitchen cabinets, (9) 
ladders, (10) pallets, (11) pencils, (12) prefabri- 
cated structures, (13) radio and television cabinets, 
(14) tobacco pipes, and (15) venetian blinds. The 
four wood-using industries which appeared as sepa- 
rate classifications in the 1926 survey but not in 
the 1946 survey are: (1) planing-mill products, 
(2) pumps and piping, (3) shuttles, spools and 
bobbins, and (4) pulleys. 


Abnormal Conditions Affecting Survey 


The year 1946 certainly was not normal in any 
sense for most of the wood-using industries in the 
state. The data collected for this survey were not 
obtained with the idea of showing what the normal 
consumption of wood is but rather to show the 
conditions for one particular year, namely 1946. 
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Too many disturbing economic conditions pre- 
vented 1946 from being normal. 

The majority of the wood-using industries could 
not get the kinds, grades, and quantities of wood 
required for their individual needs. Therefore, in 
a good many cases, it was necessary to use substi- 
tute woods and non-wood materials in order to re- 
main in business. Most of the wood-using industries 
were faced with a paradoxical situation. The mar- 
kets for their products were seemingly unlimited 
as a result of the restrictions on production of 
certain products during the war years; yet it was 
impossible to get the raw material to satisfy all 
consumer demands. 
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Whenever demand for wood products exceeds 
the supply, usually many new temporary establish- 
ments crop up over night and are responsible for 
the greater part of the poor quality wood products 
of which consumers complained in 1946. Such a 
condition hurts wood-using industries as a whole 
and can be repaired only by supplying the con- 
sumers with high quality products as soon as the 
temporary establishments go out of business. 

Black-market dealings, due to demand consider- 
ably exceeding the supply of raw materials, strikes, 
transportation difficulties, labor shortages, etc., 
were contributing factors which made 1946 a most 
abnormal year. 
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3. secondary Wood-Using Industries 


Summary and Explanation of Kinds of Wood 
Used in New York by Species—Table 1 shows the 
amounts of the various kinds of wood which have 
been used by the wood-using industries of New 
York State in 1946, 1926, 1919, and 1912. The 
common names of the woods listed are accepted 
United States Forest Service nomenclature. Table 1 
also shows the per cent of the total wood used for 
each kind of wood grown in New York forests. 

The total quantity of wood used in 1946 was 
655,214,000 board feet. This was 78 per cent of the 
amount used in 1926; the amount used in 1926 was 
65 per cent of that used in 1919; the amount used 
in 1919 was 73 per cent of that used in 1912. Fig- 
ure 2 vividly shows this picture of decreasing use of 
wood in the state. It is well to note, however, that 
the rate of decrease has not been as great since 
1926. There seems to be a tendency for the total 
use of wood in the state to level off and remain 
fairly uniform from year to year. 

In 1912 New York State produced 31.2 per cent 
of the wood used by its wood-using industries; in 
1919 the state furnished 14.8 per cent; in 1926 it 
produced 14.8 per cent also; and in 1946 the per 
cent grown in the state had increased to 22.2 per 
cent. This increase may not be considered a gen- 
eral trend but can probably be explained by the 
dificulty of obtaining many out-of-state woods in 
1946. 

Sixty-eight woods are listed in Table 1 for 1946 
and of this number 22 are softwoods. The total 
quantity of softwoods used in 1946 was 338,607,000 


board feet which was approximately 52 per cent 
of the total consumption. This is one per cent less 
than the 1926 total for softwoods. 

The Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast states 
supplied 13 softwoods with a total of 173,189,000 
board feet, nearly three times the quantity of soft- 
woods supplied by this same region in 1926. This 
strikingly reveals the increasing use of the western 
softwoods, especially in light of the difficulty of 
obtaining the western softwoods in 1946. Foreign 
countries other than Canada supplied 17 woods 
with a total of 20,537,000 board feet. Mahoganies 
make up approximately 90 per cent of this amount. 
Many other interesting comparisons can be made 
by the reader from Table 1. 

Southern yellow pine, consisting mainly of 
longleaf, shortleaf, loblolly, and slash pine, is now 
the leading wood used by industries of New York; 
in fact, Table 1 indicates that it has no close com- 
petitors as far as total quantity is concerned. This 
wood has moved from second place in 1926 to first 
place in 1946 despite a 39 per cent decrease in 
total amount of wood used for the two survey years. 
It is impossible to list the several southern pines 
separately since consumers are unfamiliar with 
them and for all practical purposes are not inter- 
ested in knowing which one they are using. Yellow 
pine from the regions of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia are generally a cheaper, 
lower quality than pine from the Gulf states, and 
in the trade are often known collectively as “North 
Carolina” pine. 


TasLeE 1—ALL INDUSTRIES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Per Cent or Woop Grown In New York 
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1,279,075 1,741,167 22.2 14.8 14.8 31.2 
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Taste 1—ALL INDUSTRIES—Continued 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 
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+ Common names are according to accepted U.S. Forest Service nomenclature., with the exception of certain hyphenated names. 
{ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
* Western yellow pine. 
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4. Amounts Of Wood Used By Industries 


Table 2 shows the number of establishments, 
the amount of wood used, and the per cent of this 
amount grown in New York State which was used 
by each industry in 1946, 1926, 1919, and 1912. 

Table 2 indicates that there were 1,610 wood- 
working establishments in the state in 1946. Actu- 
ally the information for 1946 is based on the re- 
ports of 1,422 companies but since some companies 
manufacture more than one class of articles, the 
sum of the classification is 1,610. The term indus- 
try as here used refers to a group of establishments 
producing articles that are similar or closely re- 
lated. Each industry is discussed individually in 
the pages that follow Table 2, and the particular 
articles included in that industry are enumerated. 

Modern wood-working plants of today are spe- 
cialized with the various types demanding a certain 
class of machinery and labor as well as kind, form, 
and condition of raw material. A study by indus- 
tries is the most practical way to point out to tim- 
berland owners and operators where they may dis- 
pose of their timber and lumber most profitably, 
in what form and condition it is purchased, and 
what kinds of wood are in greatest demand by the 
wood-using establishments in a given locality. 
Table 62 in the bulletin is another summary table 
of the species and the classes of industries. It shows 
the amount of each species that was used by each 
of the 59 classes of industries. These are the in- 
dustrial markets for the various species. 

This study is of benefit to the wood-using in- 
dustries since it enables them to make a comparison 
of their own operation with the average of all the 
establishments engaged in their particular type of 
production. The discussions and tables of the in- 
dustries aim to point out the form, condition, and 
source of the raw material needed by these indus- 
tries; the uses of the various kinds of wood; the 
qualities that recommend them for such uses; the 
outstanding changes of the industries; and the rela- 
tive demand made upon the timberlands of New 
York State by the 59 classifications of wood-using 
industries. 

Table 2 shows the wide range of manufacturing 
going on throughout the state and the large amount 
of raw material used annually. In many of these 
industries New York is conspicuous nationally and 
in many of them it holds first position in amount 
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of raw material used and the value of finished 
products. 

Many interesting comparisons can be made 
from the data in Table 2, but only a few will be 
mentioned here. The 1946 survey classifies 59 sepa- 
rate wood-using industries but the 1926 survey con- 
sidered only 41 separate classes. Thus the only 
comparisons that can be made are between the 
same 41 classes of the two surveys. Under this con- 
dition, Table 2 reveals that 22 of the 41 classes 
had a larger number of establishments in 1946, 17 
had fewer, and two remained the same. Fourteen 
of the 41 establishments used more wood in 1946 
than 1926. There were 475 more establishments in 
1946 or an increase of 42 per cent, but this larger 
number of firms used only 78 per cent as much 
wood as was consumed in 1926. For a more accu- 
rate interpretation of these and other figures, the 
reader should turn to Chapter II. The discussion of 
the miscellaneous industry on page 68 explains 
the disappearance of a few of the industries of 
1926 and the appearance of new industries in 1946, 

It is not surprising to find hard maple the sec- 
ond most important wood in respect to quantity 
used. Its qualities of staying in place, pleasing 
grain, taking finishes well, and hardness all account 
for its high position. The state has always fur- 
nished between 60 and 70 per cent of all the hard 
maple used by the wood-using industries. 

Douglas-fir, nearly all of which comes from the 
west coast states of Oregon and Washington with 
occasional shipments from the west coast of Can- 
ada, has made one of the most significant ad- 
vances in total quantity of wood used. Since 1926 
the amount of Douglas-fir used in the state has 
increased from 19,085,000 board feet to 65,751,000 
board feet. The increase has made it the third lead- 
ing wood. The most interesting point concerning 
the use of Douglas-fir is that 57 per cent of the 
total wood used was in the form of plywood. This 
is not surprising when one stops to think of the 
multitude of uses which “fir” plywood has filled. 

The western pines are greatly confused in the 
consuming markets and consequently may be some- 
what incorrectly recorded in this bulletin. Ponde- 
rosa pine (western yellow pine) grown in the Cali- 
fornia region is marketed as “California white 
pine.” When grown in the Inland Empire territory, 
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it is marketed as “ponderosa pine.” Western white 
pine (Idaho pine) grown only in a part of the In- 
land Empire is frequently confused with ponderosa 
pine because the latter wood in the California re- 
gion is called “white pine.” Sugar pine is some- 
times mistaken for these two pines, because it is 
cut and shipped by California mills which also cut 
ponderosa pine. Sugar pine is usually higher in 
price than other western pines, and for this reason 
alone should not be confused with the other two. 

_In the last 20 years, ponderosa pine (western 
yellow pine) jumped from 12th to fourth position 
in quantity of wood used. This was to be expected 
since this wood has many of the characteristics of 
eastern white pine and is principally responsible 
for replacing the latter wood in many uses. If 
ponderosa pine had been more readily available in 
1946, it might have ranked even higher. Nearly 
three times as much of this wood was used in 1946 
as in 1926. Future years may find this wood giving 
southern yellow pine stiff competition for the top. 

Eastern white pine, always the leading wood 
until this survey, is now in fifth position. Southern 
yellow pine, hard maple, Douglas-fir, and ponde- 
rosa pine (western yellow pine) surpass it. The 
amount now used is approximately 38 per cent of 
the 1926 amount. This valuable wood of many 
uses is supplied mainly by Cahada and is gradually 
being replaced by the western pines and other me- 
dium soft-textured woods. 

Red-gum also includes sapgum which is the sap- 
wood of the red-gum tree but is commonly con- 
sidered a separate wood in the lumber markets. The 
red-gum stock comes almost entirely from the south- 
ern states and has always been one of the more 
important woods used by the wood-using industries. 

Birch includes white or paper birch, sweet 
birch, gray birch, and yellow birch. Yellow birch 
is by far the most important of the birches and in 
the trade is sometimes known as red birch, since 
the heart-wood has a pronounced reddish color. 
The several birches are sometimes sold more or 
less in mixture, but usually they are sold as white 
birch or yellow birch. White birch has qualities of 
hardness, strength and fineness of grain similar to 
yellow birch, but it is whiter in color and lighter 
in weight, and as a wood for turning purposes is 
said to be unsurpassed. The birches also have been 
among the leading woods used for a good many 
years. This survey probably gives an inaccurate 
account of the three native woods, birch, beech, 
and maple. Many wood-using industries bought the 
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three woods in mixture and in many cases had no 
good idea what per cent of each was represented 
in their total use. In all cases the best estimates 
available were used in recording information for 
this bulletin. 

Oak is classed commercially as white or red. 
Since there are about six different commercial 
white oaks and as many red oaks growing in mix- 
ture in all states east of the Great Plains, they are 
frequently sold in mixture. Consequently, no sur- 
vey of this nature can separate one from the other. 
White oak has a larger, more conspicuous wood 
ray than red oak, and is consequently in greater 
demand as quarter-sawed material. Since oak has 
always been used for a multitude of wood products, 
its position as one of the important woods used in 
the state is not unexpected. 

Eastern spruce includes red, white, and black 
spruce and is grown mainly in Canada. Formerly 
spruce was supplied largely by New York State but 
like eastern white pine it has shown a rapid de- 
cline. Red spruce is the principal one used, and is 
a light, soft, stiff, moderately strong wood. All three 
spruces are sold in mixture, although the black 
spruce is a rather inferior wood. White spruce is 
slightly softer, and more rapid and less uniform 
in growth than red spruce, but the two have the 
same general physical and mechanical properties. 

Ash as recorded in this bulletin consists of 
white ash growing mainly in the central and north- 
ern states, green ash cut principally in the southern 
states, and black or brown ash coming chiefly from 
the northern states. In commerce where strength is 
not the chief consideration these three woods are 
seldom separated, although there is some difference 
in their qualities. Most of the ash used is white 
ash; it is the most valuable and has excellent quali- 
ties of toughness, strength, hardness, and elasticity. 

The three kinds of elm found commercially in 
New York State are cork or rock elm, white or 
American elm, and slippery or red elm. The latter 
is not important. Rock elm is very hard and dur- 
able. White elm, more generally used, is hard, 
strong, heavy, and tough. 

Soft maple comprises red maple and silver or 
soft maple. These two woods have similar qualities 
and are often sold in mixture with hard maple. 
Silver maple is stronger and less brittle than red 
maple. Hickory comprises shagbark, mockernut, 
pignut, and bitternut hickories. Shagbark hickory 
is the most important of these species and is a 
heavy, strong, tough, elastic, close-grained wood. 
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Taste 2—ALL INDUSTRIES 


Number of Establishments, Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, 
by Class of Industry, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 
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+ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column, 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


The agricultural implement industry used only 
two-thirds as much wood in 1946 as in 1926. It thus 
continues to show a pronounced decrease in what 
formerly was one of the leading wood-using in- 
dustries in the state. General agricultural imple- 
ments, such as grain drills and cleaners, planters, 
thrashers, binders, cultivators, cutters, grain cradles, 
plows, spreaders, hay loaders, racks, and presses, 
fruit sizers, harrows, spraying equipment, and rice 
and cooper machinery, are included in this industry. 

In general, wood represents a minor part of 
this great industry’s raw material. The pronounced 
decline in amount of wood used is due to an ever- 
increasing use of metal and to the increasing tend- 
ency of agricultural implement manufacturers to 
buy their wooden parts in finished form ready for 
assembly. Handles, poles, whiffletrees, single trees, 
and many parts formerly purchased as rough lum- 
ber are now being secured cut to size or entirely 
finished. This general practice is carried out more 
and more in several wood-using industries. In an 
industry such as agricultural implements, where 
the per cent of wood used in the finished product 
is small, it usually does not pay most manufacturers 
to buy the necessary equipment to handle such a 
small quantity of wood. There is a close relation- 
ship between this industry and the handle and 


vehicle industries since many of the agricultural 
implements are provided with wooden handles and 
are mounted on wheels. 

Southern yellow pine and hard maple have al- 
ways been the two leading woods of the industry 
until this survey. Southern yellow pine is now defi- 
nitely the leading wood. Hard maple has slipped 
to third position at the expense of basswood, which 
now holds second place. Southern yellow pine 
which is mostly longleaf pine is now supplying 
about one-half of the total amount of wood used by 
the industry. It is a favorite wood for skids, bases, 
framework, and implement poles. Hard maple is 
used for a great variety of articles such as single- 
trees, eveners, framework, handles, seed boxes, etc. 
Basswood is also used for a multitude of purposes. 
Ash, hickory, oak, and maple are all used for plow, 
hay fork, and other types of handles. 


Some implement manufacturers use as much 
wood for crating their products as they use in their 
finished products. All crating lumber is recorded 
in Table 18. Approximately one-third of the wood 
used by the industry is grown in the state. Fairly 
high grade, thick stock is preferred. 


What is the future of wood in this particular 
industry? The industry has many uses for wood 
which by virtue of its inherent advantages will 
probably remain unchallenged by competitive ma- 


Taste 3—AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


terials. But whether wood can regain part of its lost 
ground will depend primarily upon developments 
in wood research and the amount of promotional 
work carried on. In many instances poor avail- 
ability has been the reason for substituting other 
materials, rather than the inability of wood to ful- 
fill requirements. It is interesting to note that the 
number of establishments has decreased only by 
three in the last 20 years. This may mean that the 
industry is leveling off and will continue to use 
approximately the same amount of wood. 


AIRPLANES 


This industry, growing nationally for the past 
20 years, is now consuming 283 M board feet of 
wood in New York State. There are now three 
establishments in the state using nearly as much 
wood as five establishments in 1926. 

The two prime requisites for airplane materials 
are strength and lightness. Woods used are se- 
lected on these bases. In order to obtain certain 
qualities of strength and lightness, “built up” 
(laminated) wood is commonly used along with 
plywood. Table 4 indicates the importance of ply- 
wood in airplane construction. Practically all the 
plywood used in building Navy trainer planes was 
Douglas-fir. 

During the 20 years there was a marked in- 
crease in the use of metal for airplane construction. 
Some of the airplane manufacturers surveyed pre- 
dict the entire elimination of wood in a short time. 


AIRPLANES 


Wood supplies most of the desired qualities of air- 
plane construction material and is especially adapt- 
able to small planes. However, with the recent 
development of larger planes for mass production, 
wood has become less and less important as an 
aircraft material, although the famous “mosquito 
bomber” of World War II was practically all wood 
construction and certainly made a name for itself. 
Sitka spruce and Douglas-fir played important 
roles in the construction of the bomber. 

Wood has sufliciently good qualities for air- 
plane construction that it is unlikely it will be dis- 
placed altogether. With rapid advancement in re- 
search on laminated, impregnated, compregnated, 
and other modified forms of wood, the use of wood 
may increase in future years in the airplane indus- 
try. In fact, “compreg” propellers were used on 
many planes during the last war. This is a modified 
form of wood in which thin sheets of wood or 
veneer are impregnated with phenolic resins and 
subjected to high temperatures and pressures to 
form a wood product which is very resistant to 
moisture and abrasion. “Compreg” is two or three 
times denser than wood, very strong and durable. 
Cost is the major drawback to more intensive use 
of modified forms of wood. Additional research 
will undoubtedly find methods of manufacturing 
these wood products more cheaply. These methods 
will enable wood to compete more favorably with 
metal in uses where wood is the more desirable 
material from the technical standpoint. 


Taste 4—AIRPLANES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


In previous surveys manufacturers of artificial 
limbs were included in the miscellaneous classifica- 
tion because they were small consumers of wood 
and difficult to find. Since the amount of wood used 
by any one manufacturer is very small, the space 
required for the operation is likewise small and the 
earlier surveys failed to find most of these interest- 
ing plants. A special effort was made in this survey 
to locate these minor but important and unusual 
manufacturers. No doubt there are others that this 
survey did not discover. 

Eleven establishments in 1946 used 41 M board 
feet of wood, 39 M board feet of this total being 
willow. When available, English red willow is pre- 
ferred but many other kinds are used. Any of the 
highland willows is satisfactory. Reports from the 
trade indicate that swamp willows take too long to 
dry and frequently check considerably when dry- 
ing. Upland willows are used because they are 
tough, light, easy to work with, and do not check 
if reasonable care is taken in drying. 

The raw material for the manufacturing of 
artificial limbs is an octagonal block of varying 
widths and lengths. The widths of the blocks range 
from 4 x 4 inches to 10 x 10 inches with all inch- 
intervals between the minimum and maximum sizes 
being used. The lengths of the blocks range from 
10 to 20 inches with all the inch-intervals of length 
being used also. 

Most of the establishments buy blocks in green 
condition and dry them according to their own 
methods. Some of the plants buy the blocks air- 
seasoned if the supplier will dry them properly. 
Blocks are usually bought two or three years in 
advance of the time they will be needed. This per- 
mits sufficient time for slow, carefully regulated 
drying which is so necessary to prevent checking 
while reducing the green stock to the desired mois- 
ture content. 


The green octagonal blocks usually have a two- 
to four-inch hole bored in the center, the size of the 
hole varying with the size of the block. This hole 
facilitates the rough shaping operation and also 
reduces the drying time. After the block has been 
properly air-seasoned, the rough shaping operation 
begins. Ninety per cent of this shaping must be 
done by hand with only the initial shaping opera- 
tion of reducing the octagonal block to the approxi- 
mate size of the leg part done by a band saw. This 
shaping operation obviously requires highly skilled 
wood carvers. After the block has been shaped 
inside and. outside, holes are bored at different 
positions in the wooden leg part. Dowels are in- 
serted in these holes and glued to give the leg part 
added strength. Raw hide, softened by soaking in 
water, is then put on the outside of the leg part. In 
the process of drying, the raw hide contracts and 
forms a very hard coating over the wooden surface. 
The raw hide is used to prevent splitting or denting 
of the wooden leg. The leg part is now ready for 
various finishing and final assembling operations. 


A complete wooden leg consists of the follow- 
ing parts: (1) upper, (2) knee (which is glued to 
the upper), (3) lower, (4) ankle, and (5) foot. 
Each of these parts must be made separately with 
the same high degree of craftsmanship. The parts 
are finally assembled and coordinated by very 
unique cords and actions. The finished leg has all 
the possible movements that any human leg needs 
for facilitating movement of any kind. 


Artificial arms and the integral parts are made 
in much the same manner. A complete, finished leg 
will sell for $400 to $600. After the wearer has had 
a prosthesis for six months to a year, it is neces- 
sary in most cases to have the interior of the top 
part of the device reduced in size to fit the human 
stump, which shrinks as it heals over. It may be 
necessary to have other adjustments or to replace 
certain worn parts every three to five years. 


TasLe 5—ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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BASKETS 


Ninety per cent of the products of this industry 
are baskets used as fruit and vegetable containers. 
The remaining small per cent are fancy baskets 
such as those used by florists for flowers and Easter 
baskets. The fruit and vegetable baskets vary in 
size from small berry and grape baskets to the 
larger half and full bushel baskets. 


Baskets are made from rotary-cut veneer which 
for the most part is from locally grown logs. The 
industry as a whole seems to be increasing in size 
with an approximate 47 per cent gain in amount 
of wood used in the last 20 years and with the 
addition of three establishments to the total shown 
in 1926, Nearly all the establishments now listed 
are large manufacturers. No firm used less than 


38 M board feet of wood in 1946. 


It is natural to find this important industry in 
a state noted for fruit and vegetable growing. The 
basket establishments are usually located in fruit- 
growing sections of the state, and 74.5 per cent of 
the wood used is grown nearby. 


BASKETS—BOATS AND SHIPS 


The leading woods of the industry are approxi- 
mately the same as they always have been with 
slight changes in the relative positions among the 
six leading woods. Table 6 clearly indicates that 
this is strictly a hardwood industry with the excep- 
tion of small amounts of eastern white pine and 
eastern hemlock. The hardwoods have the desired 
qualities of toughness and strength when used in 
the required small sizes. Thin lumber is sometimes 
used for bottoms and tops, corner posts, and 
handles, but the greatest per cent of the wood used 
is in the form of rotary-cut veneer. Elm, beech, and 
ash are the favored for hoops and rims. 

There are a few basket plants in the state which 
buy the rotary-cut veneer, and hoops, rims, and 
handles, and just assemble these parts into the fin- 
ished basket. These plants have not been included 
in the directory of basket manufacturers since they 
are only assemblers. Many of the larger basket 
manufacturers will sell the veneer, hoops, rims, etc., 
to these assemblers. The figures for the larger firms 
include the veneer sold to these assemblers if the 
veneer was used to make baskets in the state. 


TaBLE 6—BASKETS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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BOATS AND SHIPS 


The sixth largest wood-using industry in the 
state is boatbuilding and shipbuilding. This is the 
same relative position that the industry occupied 
in the 1926 survey. In 1946 this industry, with 65 
different establishments, used slightly more than 


OF NEW YORK—1946 


20 million board feet of lumber and plywood. The 
industry includes wood used in warships, passenger, 
freight, speed and pleasure boats, tugs, lighters, 
barges, scows, canoes, row boats, oars, and paddles. 
This great variety of boatbuilding is natural in a 
state which has excellent lake, river, ocean, harbor, 
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BOATS AND SHIPS 


and canal facilities. It is no wonder that New York 
State is a leader in the boatbuilding and shipbuild- 
ing industry. 

Although the industry still ranks sixth in quan- 
tity of wood used, the quantity was less than one- 
half the amount used in 1926. However, this is not 
a representative picture of the industry’s normal 
use of wood. Most builders of pleasure boats were 
forced to reduce their labor forces to skeleton 
crews, using only men necessary for repair work. 
The price of lumber was so high that boat owners 
chose to have older craft repaired instead of build- 
ing or buying new. 

Even the barge, tug, scow, and other types of 
ocean-going vessels were built only if repair was 
impossible. There were many war-surplus boats 
and ships for sale. With high prices and the diffi- 
culty of getting lumber, many builders of the 
heavier type of boat and ship suffered a serious 
decrease in business during 1946. Many of the 
manufacturers feel this condition will continue 
until the availability and price of lumber improve. 

Douglas-fir has replaced southern yellow pine 
as the leading wood used in this industry. There 
was actually more southern yellow pine lumber 
used than Douglas-fir lumber, but, when plywood 
and lumber are considered together, the western 
wood total is slightly above the southern wood. Oak 
is the outstanding hardwood used. Approximately 
three-fourths of the total wood used by the industry 
was either Douglas-fir, southern yellow pine, or 
oak. These woods are used chiefly in large struc- 
tural sizes; their strength, toughness, and avail- 
ability make them desirable for this purpose. It is 
becoming more and more difficult to get southern 
yellow pine and oak in the large structural sizes. 
This accounts to a great extent for continuing in- 
crease in the use of Douglas-fir. From a strength 
and weight standpoint there is little difference be- 
tween Douglas-fir and the southern yellow pine. 
However, Douglas-fir is now more readily available 
in large sizes. 

Ship trim, which includes practically all of the 
28 woods listed in Table 7, consists of all kinds of 
finish work for the most expensive yachts and for 
the ordinary cabins and quarters of freighters. Ship 
spars and masts call for woods of high qualities. 
Nearly all of the veneer and plywood used by the 
industry are for ship trim in one of its many forms. 

Balsa, lightest of all wood, is used for floats and 
small boat bilges. Lignumvitae, one of the hardest 
and densest woods known, is in demand for pro- 
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peller shaft bearings. For this important use the 
wood is soaked in oil and then placed with the end 
grain exposed to the face of the revolving propeller 
shaft. The natural oil content of the wood is said 
to provide an effective lubricant. 

For small craft the cedars are excellent woods 
as they are light, resist decay, denting, and splin- 
tering, and finish well. The spruces are used be- 
cause of their light weight and great strength per 
unit of weight. Two other trim woods that showed 
very significant increases since 1926 are mahogany 
and teak. Mahogany is used a great deal for in- 
terior decorating work in cabins of pleasure boats. 
Teak is used mostly as lining around hatches or 
other openings, and as decking, because of its natu- 
ral water resistance. 

New York State grows approximately 4.3 per 
cent of the wood used in this large industry. This 
represents a slight increase over the 1926 survey 
figure of 1.4 per cent. Approximately 75 per cent 
of the boat building and shipbuilding establish- 
ments are located along the route of the state barge 
canal or, mostly, around New York Harbor. 

The number of establishments increased from 
40 to 65 in the 20-year period since the last survey. 
The greater part of this increase was in the build- 
ing of pleasure-type boats. After the depression 
years and all through the war years, people had 
more money for recreational purposes and the de- 
mand for this type of boat increased. 

The number of builders of ocean-going boats 
remains fairly constant and is represented by 10 
to 15 comparatively large concerns. Unless many 
of the smaller boatbuilders are able to get people 
to buy new boats, instead of repairing old boats 
pending lower prices, a considerable decrease in 
the number of establishments in this type of boat- 
building can be expected in the next few years. It 
should be noted that the earlier surveys (1912 and 
1919) included establishments using a carload or 
less of lumber per year. This would account for a 
negligible amount of boatbuilding or repair work. 
The 1926 survey included only establishments using 
at least one carload of lumber in a year. Many of 
the establishments listed in this survey used less 
than a carload. They were included since they 
normally use more than a carload. Establishments 
normally using l.c.]. have not been included. 

A very important reason for the decrease in the 
use of wood in this industry is that steel has re- 
placed wood in many boats and ships, especially 
in the larger, ocean-going types. The smaller pleas- 
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ure-type boats are still practically all made of 
wood. Steel is stronger than wood but much more 
expensive. The high prices, poor grades, and avail- 
ability of lumber have definitely favored the use of 
steel over wood in a good many places. It is felt 
that when the price of lumber comes down in rela- 
tion to steel, and the availability of good quality 


BOATS AND SHIPS 


lumber improves, wood will again be used to a 
greater extent. For certain types of boat and ship 
construction, wood has definite advantages and has 
proved itself superior. For example, wooden barges 
are much cheaper than steel barges, do not capsize 
easily, are readily repaired, and to give service from 
20 to 50 years without preservative treatment. 


Taste 7—BOATS AND SHIPS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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Taste 7-A—BOATS AND SHIPS 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 
THICKNESS IN INcHES—(Per cent) Grapet—(Per cent) 
Kinp or Woop a 
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t For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
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The shoemaking craft has been known for ages 
and has been recognized as a very skillful art, yet 
it has only been within the past few decades that 
the “last” has received much attention. The last is 
a reproduction of the approximate shape of the 
human foot. Over it is produced a shoe which when 
properly constructed furnishes support and protec- 
tion to its wearer without undue pressure or bind- 
ing at any point. The last, as the very foundation 
of the shoe, carries a great responsibility. Upon it 
depend the fitting qualities, the walking ease, and 
the stylish appearance of the finished shoe. Because 
of this, the making of lasts is a most important part 
of good shoemaking. 


Practically all lasts in this country are made 
from kiln-dried hard maple. Most of this wood is 
obtained from the forests of western New York, 
northern Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Vermont. 
After the trees are felled, they are taken to rough- 
last-block mills. The logs are cut into appropriate 
lengths, and split into pie-shaped pieces. With the 
heartwood at the top of the cone of the last, the 
individual blocks are rough-turned in order to re- 
move surplus wood and for easier handling. These 
rough-turned blocks, which have a moisture content 
of about 50 to 60 per cent, are then dried in sheds 
for approximately six to nine months, after which 
they have a moisture content between 25 to 30 per 
cent. At the end of this curing period, the rough- 
last blocks are kiln-dried and the moisture content 
is reduced approximately 5 to 6 per cent. These 
rough blocks are then shipped in carload lots to 
last factories where they are sorted into nine sizes 
and stored in huge bins until needed at the last 


lathe. 


The making of lasts is a custom business. There 
is no such thing as a staple or stock last that is 
made up ahead of time when it may be needed by 
the shoe manufacturers. Lasts are made only on 
order. Thus the last business at times is faced with 
high peaks and low valleys in its production sched- 
ules, due entirely to the production demands of the 
shoe manufacturer. 


When an order is received from a shoe manu- 
facturer for a specific type of last, the rough blocks 
are brought from the storage bins to the last-turn- 
ing lathe. This is the point at which the rough last 
receives its shaping operation. The last lathe is a 
type of lathe used to turn irregular shapes. It con- 
sists of a model wheel which rotates slowly from 
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toe to heel against the approved model last. On the 
other side of the lathe is a circular cutter with the 
same shape as the model wheel. The rough-last 
block is placed in the lathe and rotates at the same 
speed and on a similar spindle as the model. Slowly, 
but with accurate efficiency, the rough-last block 
begins to assume the same shape as the model on 
the opposite end of the lathe. A left-foot last can 
be made by just reversing the direction of rotation 
of the last block and model. It is also possible by 
means of carefully gauged gears and devices to 
make lasts slightly larger or smaller than the master 
models. Also by regulating the rate of travel of the 
rough last, a longer or shorter last than the model 
can be obtained. By regulating the “in and out” 
swing of the rough block, the girth of the last can 
be either enlarged or reduced according to the de- 
sires of the last maker. However, there are definite 
limits within which one master model can be used 
for several sizes. 

The master models are made by highly skilled 
craftsmen who have a fine sense of proportion, tech- 
nical requirements, and style appreciation. These 
craftsmen are really sculptors of wood. They learn 
their trade under conditions similar to the appren- 
tice system, and spend years of work at the bench 
before they are accepted as skilled craftsmen. Be- 
cause there is no single straight line on a last, the 
model craftsmen must be painstaking, careful, and 
have a keen style conception of contour and the 
thousand angulations to which the foot is subjected 
when it is in motion and in action. 

After the last is turned on the lathe it must be 
checked carefully with templates and profile gauges. 
Various trimmings are applied to the lasts to pro- 
tect them during the shoe manufacturing operation. 
The lasts are finally sanded or scoured by hand on 
motorized sand rolls. This also is a highly skilled 
operation, not only because a smooth surface must 
be obtained, but also because all measurements 
must be accurate to tolerances of 1/32 inch in girth 
and 1/24 inch in length between the finished last 
and the model size. After these various operations 
the last is waxed, paired, and shipped to the shoe 
manufacturer. 

The last manufacturer prays for style changes. 
When shoe styles are changing rapidly, it means 
work to replace obsolete lasts. These style changes 
originate in the minds of many individuals, many 
lands, and as the result of many events such as 
war, travel, special sport occasions, fashion gather- 
ings, and other such influences on style trends. In- 
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USING INDUSTRIES 


WOOD 


formation supplied by the National Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association has been used in preparing the 
foregoing material. 

Boot and shoe findings include lasts for shoes 
and boots, wooden heels, shoe forms, shoe trees, 
shoe stretchers, patterns, and fillers. Lasts and 
heels are the chief uses for the wood shown in 
Table 8. Hard maple is used almost exclusively for 
this typical New York industry. It is given first 
choice over other woods because it is hard, tough, 
smooth-grained, will take a high polish, holds its 
shape well, resists wear, and can be secured in 
white, straight-grained stock. The fact that most 
(78.3 per cent) of the maple reported for this in- 
dustry is state-grown attests to the high quality 
of home-grown maple. In 1946, last manufacturers 
had difficulty getting the hard maple they needed. 
As a result, the per cent of hard maple used in 
1946, compared to former surveys, was less. 
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A small per cent of lasts is made of basswood, 
for shoe display forms. Several kinds of wood are 
used for shoe trees and shoe stretchers. Beech, birch, 
soft and hard maple, cherry, and walnut were the 
hardwoods used. A small percentage of the soft- 
woods, sugar pine and ponderosa pine (western 
yellow pine) also were used for shoe trees and 
stretchers. 

Hard maple is the best wood for lasts because 
it holds its shape and size very well when it is sea- 
soned. This is important because a slight change in 
size will change the shoe size. Maple is strong 
enough to withstand the pounding which it receives, 
it does not pulverise readily after much nailing, 
and it holds the many pieces of hardware that are 
fastened to it. In so far as the writers could deter- 
mine, laminated shoe lasts are not used. Laminated 
bowling pins are beginning to make an appearance 
and it is very likely that lamination also will soon 


TaBLE 8—BOOT AND SHOE FINDINGS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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Taste 8-A—BOOT AND SHOE FINDINGS 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 
THICKNESS IN INcHES—(Per cent) Grapet—(Per cent) 
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Hardwoods: 
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+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
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be seen in the shoe last industry. A shortage of 
high-grade maple and great improvements in ad- 
hesives are factors that will bring in laminated lasts. 
Shoe lasts and bowling pins are very similar items 
and up to a certain point are made in the same 
manner; consequently, some companies make both 
of these items. Bowling pins appear in the sporting 
and athletic goods classification. 

Heel stock too requires a high quality wood. 
The slender, high wooden heels require straight 
grain running precisely in the desired direction; in 
addition, the heels are sometimes bored vertically 
and glue-doweled with strong wooden dowels for 
added stiffness. In the low flat-type heel, yellow- 
poplar, soft maple, basswood and eastern white 
pine may be used because the strength requirement 
is not so important in this type heel. Wooden heel 
stock is generally purchased as medium- to high- 
grade lumber, either well air-dried or kiln-dried, 
and in 114, 184, 2, 214, and 2% inch thicknesses. 
A few sawmills specialize in producing heel stock 
for the wooden heel manufacturers. About one- 
third of the 19 establishments now listed in this 
industry are making wooden heels exclusively and 
are located in Brooklyn and New York City. 

The number of establishments in the industry 
has increased by two in the last 20 years; however, 
the amount of wood used by the industry has in- 
creased approximately 32 per cent. It is difficult to 
say whether this increase is a normal representa- 
tion, because of the high-lows characteristic of the 
industry’s production as a result of the increase in 
style changes after the war. New York State grows 
approximately 75 per cent of the wood used by the 
industry and ranks among the top four states in 
amount of wood used by this wood industry. 


BOXES 


This industry includes manufacturers of box 
shooks, all kinds of packing boxes used for storage 
and shipping of factory products, piano shipping 
boxes, typewriter cases, and fancy boxes for candy, 
jewelry, novelties, and specialties. Earlier surveys 
included crating material as a part of this industry 
but since the 1926 survey it seemed advisable to 
separate these two industries. Most establishments 
in this industry are regular box-making concerns 
who buy lumber and cut their box stock. Some com- 
panies buy box shooks, assemble, and fasten the 
boxes with nails or wire or both. Many industrial 
establishments buy box shooks and assemble them 
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for their own manufactured products while others 
have their own box-making department. It would 
be impractical in a survey of this kind to visit the 
many thousands of manufacturing plants of vari- 
ous kinds in the state to learn whether or not they 
use wood in box manufacturing. This survey has 
not attempted to secure figures from concerns other 
than regular box manufacturers, except in a few 
cases where large quantities of wood were used or 
where the chief product manufactured was wood. 

New York State imports large quantities of box 
shooks and plywood and wirebound boxes. The 
figures in Table 9 do not include any wood that 
came into the state in shook form or as finished 
boxes. In the metropolitan district approximately 
80 per cent of all the boxes are made from lumber 
and are not received in the shook or knockdown 
form. The greatest per cent of this lumber comes 
from the Atlantic Coast group of states. “North 
Carolina pine” or southern yellow pine, red-gum, 
and eastern white pine are the most common woods 
coming from this area. In fact 78 per cent of all 
the lumber used by this industry is represented by 
these three woods. The 1926 survey showed eastern 
white pine was used slightly more than southern 
yellow pine. By 1946 this had been reversed with 
southern yellow pine used just a fraction more than 
the eastern white pine. (See Table 9). 

The nailed box is the most common type made 
but there are appreciable quantities of wire-bound, 
lock-cornered and veneer-type boxes. The wire- 
bound box is quite common in the beverage-type 
box. The plywood boxes are cheaper, lighter, easier 
to handle and compete quite successfully with the 
solid boxes where excessive weights are not in- 
volved. The desirable qualities in a good box wood 
are workability, strength, light weight, nail-holding 
ability, and in many cases a smooth attractive sur- 
face which will be susceptible to clear printing. 
Box lumber is nearly always medium to low grade 
in quality with the exception of the fancy type 
boxes. From the standpoint of close utilization, this 
wood-using industry is extremely important as it 
offers an excellent outlet for the lower grades of 
lumber which frequently do not find a profitable 
market. Some sawmills make box lumber from 
slabs and a few box manufacturers even buy used 
boxes and repair and remanufacture them into good 
boxes. Some industries use waste pieces from their 
manufacturing processes to make their own ship- 
ping boxes. All these practices are to be encouraged 
wherever economically possible. 
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Since box lumber is usually of low grade, large 
quantities are not shipped great distances. This 
would lead one to suppose that New York supplied 
large quantities of material for this important in- 
dustry, but such is not the case. In 1926 only 4.4 
per cent of the box lumber was grown in New York 
State. By 1946 the quantity of box lumber grown 
in the state had increased to 15.5 per cent. This 
may or may not be a significant trend due to the 
erratic economic conditions during 1946. Actually, 
more of the native lumber was used since it was 
impossible to get the quantities of lumber needed 
outside the state. Large quantities of eastern white 
pine and eastern spruce are supplied by Canada. 
Ponderosa pine (western yellow pine) and red-gum 
had made a significant appearance in this industry 
by 1926 and now definitely assumed a position of 
importance. Southern yellow pine, eastern white 
pine and eastern spruce decreased considerably in 
quantity of lumber used while red-gum and ponde- 
rosa pine (western yellow pine) both increased 
significantly since 1926. Ponderosa pine (western 
yellow pine) which can usually be bought in as- 
sorted widths, lengths, and desirable thicknesses 
and grades for specific needs, is definitely finding 
its way into the state box trade. The red-gum which 
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is purchased largely as sapgum is also making a 
pronounced appearance, especially in connection 
with wire-bound boxes. 

A considerable amount of the box lumber is re- 
sawed into 3¢-, 14-, and 5¢-inch thicknesses. This 
resawing is done at the sawmill or at the box fac- 
tory, depending on the equipment available. The 
less-than-one-inch thicknesses are by far the most 
common with one-inch lumber also used consider- 
ably. Small amounts of 11/-, 114-, and 2-inch stock 
are used for the larger boxes. 

The total amount of lumber used in this industry 
has decreased nearly 50 per cent in the last 20 
years. There seems to be no question that this very 
significant drop is primarily due to the increasing 
use of the fiber box. Manufacturers of fiber boxes 
have continued to improve their products in 
strength, weight, and size; consequently, they are 
constantly cutting into the wood box industry. 

In this age of small-lot buying and quick rail 
and truck deliveries, the fiber box has naturally 
had a great advantage because material that was 
formerly shipped in one large wooden box is now 
shipped in two or more fiber boxes. The shipper 
likes the fiber box because it is cheaper, as long 
as lumber prices remain so high, and the cost of 
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Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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wrapping the finished product is much less. The 
receiver likes the fiber box because it is easily dis- 
posed of and requires less labor to unpack. 

In spite of these advantages of the fiber boxes, 
great strides were made during the war years in 
the design and manufacture of wooden boxes. Re- 
search work in box construction has developed 
better wooden boxes using less material. The great- 
est handicap to the wooden box manufacturers at 
the present time is the high cost of box lumber. 
There is a general belief among box companies that 
with the greatly improved boxes resulting from war 
research work and the eventual lowering of the 


price of box lumber, the wooden box will regain 
a good share of the business lost to the fiber box 
companies. Boxes for heavy loads will never have 
the competition from the fiber box that smaller 
wooden boxes do. As a result of war-time research 
work in box making, it is now possible to design 
well balanced, stronger, lighter types of boxes, 
using less material. Improved methods of manu- 
facturing boxes, better interior packing, improved 
methods of assembling, closing and sealing boxes 
and better information on the use of different kinds 
of woods for specific box purposes will all tend to 
stimulate the box business in future years. 


TaBLE 9-A—BOXES 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


THICKNESS IN INcHEs—(Per cent) 


Kinp or Woop 


Lxss 
THAN 1 1 1% 1% 
Hardwoods: 
Reéd-gimy.sseicastios crac ete ares 47 53 
Softwoods: 
Southern yellow pine................ 91 9 nae sre 
Bastern: white pine. ...,..0e0seacue 50 32 12 2 


Ponderosa pine}..ac case oak eeeeiiee 
astern spruce ts. v.< seine oer eiieiete 


Grapret—(Per cent) 


2 ToTaL FAS 1C&B 2C&B 2C&38C_ Box ToTaL 

100 sichke Aas 12 68 20 100 
Log 

2C&B 38C&B 38C&4C Box Run Toran 
ae 100 36 7 sees 57 pie 100 
4 100 9 11 26 30 24 100 
CUO bEctiosac 3 Brie 22 14 61 100 
aR Sta fe uf 9 30 41 13 100 


t For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
t Western yellow pine. 


BRUSHES 


The brush industry includes wood used for 
various kinds of hair, clothes, hat, household, and 
industrial brush backs. Wood used for handles of 
brooms, dusters, and small brushes is included in 
the handle industry. The number of establishments 
in the industry has increased by one since 1926. 
Nine firms now comprise the industry. The total 
amount of wood used has decreased slightly in the 
last 20 years. 


Some manufacturers of toilet brushes have ex- 
perienced severe competition from the plastic indus- 
try in making brush backs. In fact, in the last five 
or six years a high percentage of this type brush 
back has been made of plastics. This is not due 
to any inferior quality of the wooden brush back 
but to style demands of the public. The plastic 
brush back offers a greater color selection and, as 
a rule, is more pleasant in appearance, although 
plastic material is usually more expensive to use 
than wood. Whether this will be a permanent 
change in the brush-back business can be deter- 
mined only by public demand. If the public demands 
the wooden brush again, more wood will be used 
in the industry. Backs of high quality, more expen- 
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sive toilet brushes are usually made from imported 
woods such as satinwood, cocobola, and rosewood. 
Many brush manufacturers had difficulty getting 
imported woods during the war years and even as 
late as 1946 they were not readily available. 

It is the general practice for most brush makers 
to buy rough-shaped brush blocks, but it is also 
common to find manufacturers buying lumber, 
bolts, or even logs from which they make their 
own blocks. The latter group cut the rough lumber 
to lengths that will make several blocks, surface, 
and then cut the longer pieces to square or rectan- 
gular blocks. The brush blocks are then shaped on 
an automatic shaper and bored ready for the bristle 
operation. About four hair-brush blocks can be 
made from one board foot of lumber. 

Birch, beech, and hard maple have always been 
the three leading woods used by the industry. Their 
relative positions among the three leading woods 
change from year to year as shown in Table 10. In 
1946, beech, hard maple, and birch was the order 
of the three woods for quantity used. Wood for 
brushes must be strong and tough with the ability 
to resist splitting when nailed or bored. Several of 
the leading woods are used interchangeably in some 
kinds of brush making. The native woods of the 
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state, birch, beech, and hard maple, satisfy the 
general requirements for a good brush-back wood 
and thus it is not surprising to find that 51.2 per 
cent of the wood used is grown in the state. 

Table 10-A indicates that a high per cent of the 


BRUSHES—BUTCHERS' SUPPLIES 


wood used is a Log Run grade which is to be ex- 
pected when it is possible to cut to the small sizes 
of brush blocks. The thickness of stock used varies 
considerably, in most cases the thicker stock being 
resawed to thinner pieces. 


TaBLE 10—BRUSHES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, Per Cent or Woop Grown In New York 
Piywoop Lumser, Logs, Botts, VENEER AND PLywoop 

1946 1946 1926 1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 
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TasLeE 10-A—BRUSHES 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 
THICKNESS IN INcHES—(Per cent) Grapet—(Per cent) 
Kino oF Woop — 
Less Log 
THAN 1 1 1% on 3 ToTaL 1C&B Run ToTaL 
Hardwoods: 

IBGE Cee eine co aiecinteioe daoel eae ele 13 37 16 10 24 100 5 95 100 
Hard mapleisriciinesc sae « AHR TOS 5 46 3 34 12 100 3 97 100 
Bircheseerrnc ntti ces oerenin ciotin vars Pere 46 ae 45 9 100 Per r 100 100 


+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 


BUTCHERS’ SUPPLIES 


The products of this wood-using industry are 
butchers’ meat blocks, tables, boards, and display 
cases. This is the first survey in which this industry 
has been set aside as a separate classification. How- 
ever, it seemed justifiable since four establish- 
ments used over one million board feet of wood 


in the year 1946. 


Table 11 clearly indicates that hard maple and 
beech comprise 91 per cent of the total wood used 
by the industry. The greater per cent of these two 
woods is used for meat-cutting tables and boards. 
Log Run, thick stock can be used advantageously 
for this wood product. The common thicknesses are 
2, 214, and 21% inches. The meat-cutting block is 
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made by first surfacing and cutting the thick stock, 
which is usually bought in rough-lumber form, to 
a specified length and random width. These short 
pieces are then glued on their faces and edges and 
a large square block is gradually built up to the 
desired size. There are several methods used in 
making the blocks. Some manufacturers first make 
up layers of the random width stock and then build 
the finished, larger square block by gluing and 
doweling the layers together. The layers in some 
cases are made on special dovetail jointing ma- 
chines which take two pieces of the thicknesses 
mentioned above and join and glue them together. 
The glued-up piece then goes back through the ma- 
chine and another piece is jointed and glued to the 
edge so that the layer becomes wider and wider 
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until the finished width is reached. At this point 
the operation starts over from two pieces of random 
width stock for another layer. Care is taken to place 
pieces with clear faces on all outer edges which 
will be exposed in the finished block. However, 
this type of product does permit the use of low- 
grade stock in the interior portions which are not 
exposed. The initial lumber stock is thus utilized 
quite closely. 

Other manufacturers do not use the “layer 
method” but just build up the larger sized block 


gradually by adding more and more of the cut-to- 
length random-width pieces. Whichever method is 
used, the block must be placed in a glue press for 
a period of 24 hours or more. It is then taken out 
of the press, surfaced to the finish size, sanded, 
finished, and wrapped in a heavy cardboard con- 
tainer. The legs are usually shipped separately and 
applied at the destination point. 

The kinds of wood, grades, and thicknesses used 
for other products of the industry vary consider- 
ably, depending on the use. 


TaBLE 11—BUTCHERS’ SUPPLIES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, 
Piywoop 
1946 1946+ 1926 
OWA ea teicscen io oon aera 7 L194 Se eta 
Hard maple: A akancecnsceitieevoosen ania JOD a Le atahoune 
BGGCH c\ccmepe ast ete tratcataren crobionle RE EER g TSR BAO) A ornate Suats 
WaAstern' Spruce. <0 ones acteas apewreyecinn | Mes anne Cae ek Meee 
Douglas-fires seas coe as ne ee 7 Come eters 
Qaksse rasan e creche ae eean tne Keener aie SOA Bk ene 
Birches: joe st. states aoe Oe ety. | Geese ZO shee Seat aacce 
Poriderosa pine [ei awecennnanetakomen chiro es WSe Vie Prixcninaee 
Bisckicherny:s. cc, cess cviste steer nine ceretind pms severniates LAR eee th 
Softinaple eo cae nae” Caos Sere Ee Ai nu ok 
Bugaripine ieee keen eee treet TOI B cnkceenens 
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Bass woods. cigs ins oi seneiie aire rte iio eae: 8 


t This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
t Western yellow pine. 


CAR CONSTRUCTION 


The car construction industry is now the fifth 
largest wood-using industry in the state. The num- 
ber of establishments has decreased from 11 to four 
and the total amount of lumber used has decreased 
to approximately 58.5 per cent of the amount used 
in 1926. This is another case of a wood-using in- 
dustry which has met stiff competition from steel 
for construction and repair of pullman, passenger, 
baggage, and freight cars. No wood used in main- 
tenance-of-way is included in this industry. Some 
companies use large amounts of planing-mill prod- 
ucts, especially in freight-car construction, which 
have been received from mills outside of the state. 
This material is purchased for flooring, roofing, 
siding, decking, and lining. Such material is all 
included in Table 12, since it is not included else- 
where in the bulletin. 

Southern yellow pine is definitely the principal 
wood used by the industry. It constitutes 95.9 per 
cent of the entire amount used. It is used widely 
by the car industry both in heavy construction and 
in many kinds of planing-mill products. Steel is 
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Per Cent or Woop Grown in New York 


Loumser, Logs, Bouts, VENEER AND PLywoopD 


1919 1912 1946 


39.0 
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replacing it to a certain extent in the heavier con- 
struction work but not too significantly. Oak, mainly 
white oak, continues to be the second favorite wood 
although there is a considerable decrease in amount 
used since 1926. Because of its great strength and 
wearing qualities, oak is used very commonly for 
framing and construction, bolsters, posts, bumpers, 
flooring, and finish. Douglas-fir is the only other 
important wood from a quantity standpoint and is 
used for similar purposes as southern yellow pine. 
Mahogany, birch, yellow-poplar, and maple are 
used wholly or in part for various kinds of pas- 
senger-car finish. Spruce is a favorite material for 
running boards. 


Framing and construction material used for 
strength purposes calls for the higher grades of 
the several woods used. In the past, whenever prac- 
tical, car companies bought locally grown woods 
as rough stock and sometimes had it cut to specified 
lengths. Rough stock is freely used, especially in 
car-repair work. There are two primary reasons 
for the decreased use of the native woods: first, 
it is very difficult to obtain the required sizes and 
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CAR CONSTRUCTION—CASKETS, BURIAL CASES 


grades, and second, since railroads can haul lumber 
from other regions without paying high freight 
charges, state-grown wood has severe competition. 

Eighty per cent or more of the causes of failure 
in car sides, running boards, roofing, lining, floor- 
ing, decking, and grain strips is due to decay. The 
preservative treatment of many of the wooden parts 
of cars is greatly increasing the life of cars and 
permits the use of lower grades of lumber in certain 
places. If the commendable practice of using treated 
wood in car construction expands, as it has in the 
past, wood has a very good chance of at least hold- 
ing its present status in this particular industry. 
Steel is still subject to corrosion and affords diffi- 
culties in car construction. The flooring of all steel 
freight cars is generally made of wood to prevent 


corrosion and wooden sides of flat or gondola cars 
stand more severe treatment and are more suitable 
for shipping frozen contents. The refrigerator-type 
car has an important place in the car-construction 
industry in the state and, of the many kinds of 
freight cars, will probably hold its importance as 
a wood user better than any other type of car. Since 
wood is a much better insulator than steel, it is to 
be expected that refrigerator cars will continue to 
use wood in attaining the primary requirement of 
insulation in car construction. 

With improved insulation materials, and im- 
proved methods of coating steel to prevent corro- 
sion, wood research work must also increase to 
eliminate the disadvantage of wood in car construc- 
tion, otherwise, its position will diminish. 


TasLtE 12—CAR CONSTRUCTION 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Per Cent or Woop Grown in New York 


Lumser, Logs, Botts, VENEER AND PLywoop 
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CASKETS AND BURIAL CASES 


Today there are many different caskets made 
from many different materials by many manufac- 
turers. As might be expected, there is a wide qual- 
ity variation between the products of the various 
factories. Some meet the highest standards, while 
others are poorly made from low-grade, unsuitable 
materials. Since construction and workmanship are 
concealed, and tests for strength and durability are 
impractical, the buyer is unable to judge quality 
and value. For this reason, responsible casket manu- 
facturers trademark their products with a label that 
also specifies the material of which the casket is 
made. 


The fundamental purpose of a casket is to pro- 
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vide protection. This implies quality materials, 
sound construction, and high-grade, intelligent 
workmanship. Several factors influence the choice 
of a casket. Important factors are price, beauty, 
and appropriateness that reflects the personal taste 
of the deceased. Modern burial receptacles range 
from simple, undecorated cases to magnificent cast 
bronze cases. Generally speaking, they may be di- 
vided into three classes: (1) metal caskets, (2) 
hardwood caskets, and (3) cloth covered caskets. 
Each major classification is divided into several 
types and styles. Wood plays an important part 
only in the last two types. 

Hardwoods have always played an important 
role in the making of wooden caskets. The leading 
woods used are: mahogany which is dignified, rich, 
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aristocratic, and restful; walnut, one of the noblest 
cabinet woods, beautifully grained, exquisite in 
its finish, fashionable, impressive, staunch, and 
inspiring; oak, emblem of strength and integrity, 
sturdy, and durable; cypress, the “wood eternal” ; 
birch, the pleasing; maple, the colorful; and cher- 
ry, the rich. 

The selection of lumber is extremely important. 
Highly trained, experienced buyers devote their 
entire time to selection. Woods chosen must adhere 
to strict and exacting specifications. After thorough 
air drying, kiln drying, and tempering, the lumber 
enters the mill. There, under the hands of capable 
workmen, it passes through batteries of up-to-date 
woodworking machines, emerging as_ perfectly 
formed and surfaced parts and mouldings. The 
caskets are then assembled by skilled cabinet- 
makers whose craftsmanship is the result of many 
years of training and experience. The work of these 
men is comparable to that of men who make the 
finest furniture and pianos. Joints are carefully 
put together, strengthened and reinforced. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the work involved can 
be gained from the fact that proper assembling 
requires more than 300 separate and distinct opera- 
tions. 

Finishing brings out the full beauty of the grain 
of the wood. Contrasts of light and dark, the bold 
slashes of grain, the burls, tiny delicate fibers— 
all are emphasized to the best possible advantage. 
Numerous coats of varnish and lacquer are applied 
and, on the better grades, hand rubbing and polish- 
ing add the final touch of richness by bringing the 
surface to the desired luster. 

The quality of the cloth-covered casket is difficult 
to determine; therefore, the buyer should look for 
well known trademarks. Because they have a uni- 
versal appeal and are available in almost every 
price bracket from the lowest to the highest, cloth- 
covered caskets are highly competitive products. 
The methods of manufacturing vary considerably 
from plant to plant..Cypress and redwood are the 
woods most generally used in cloth-covered caskets, 
with chestnut also being used considerably before 
the chestnut blight eliminated it as an important 
wood in any wood-using industry. Each of these 
woods is well adapted for this purpose, as it is 
strong and durable. Information supplied by the 
National Casket Company has been used in pre- 
paring the foregoing material. 

Recent national figures indicate that New York 
State is one of the leading states in the casket in- 
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dustry, which includes not only caskets but also 
rough-boxes. The outer cases are generally well 
constructed and are frequently used as shipping 
cases in order to protect the casket in transit. At 
its destination the rough-box is used to receive the 
casket in the grave. The wood used in the rough- 
boxes is included in Table 13 and not in the box 
or crating industry. Some of the establishments in 
the last decade have been buying their rough-boxes 
cut to specified sizes and shipped knocked-down 
from the West Coast mills. The rough-box is then 
just assembled at its destination point. This lumber 
was not included in Table 13. However, if the 
casket company bought the western lumber, cut it 
up, and made the rough-box, the lumber was in- 
cluded in the table. 

This industry is characterized by active and dull 
periods during the changing seasons of the year 
as well as periodic activity during times of epi- 
demics. For this reason it is difficult to tell whether 
there is a growth or decline of the industry for any 
particular year. In 1946, New York used a little 
over 15 million board feet of lumber in 26 estab- 
lishments. This represents a decrease of approxi- 
mately three million board feet of wood used but 
an increase of eight in number of establishments 
since 1926. From such a close relationship it would 
be difficult to judge any particular trend in the 
industry. 

It is the general practice to carry a great deal 
of casket stock on hand in a semi-finished state 
ready for assembly, as well as finished caskets wait- 
ing for final specifications concerning ornaments. 
As mentioned previously in other industries, there 
is a growing trend to manufacture various parts 
of the caskets near the sources of raw material and 
to ship this partly finished stock to New York State 
for final finishing and assembly. This commendable 
economic practice has a pronounced tendency to 
show a decrease in lumber consumption for the 
state. In view of this situation, the amount of wood 
used by the industry in 1946 was comparatively 
high. 

The chesnut blight has definitely changed the 
picture of important woods used in this industry. 
The twenty-year period from 1926 to 1946 has 
shown the effect of a tree disease, namely, chestnut 
blight, on the total use of the wood. In all previous 
surveys, chestnut was always the outstanding wood 
used in the casket and burial-box industry with no 
close competitors. Yet, in twenty years this wood 
has been reduced from its paramount position to 
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one of insignificance. It formerly was used exten- 
sively because of its resistance to decay. The lower 
grades were used for cloth covered caskets, and as 
corewood for veneered caskets, while better grades 
were used as an outer-finish wood on high-grade 
caskets. The amount of chestnut used has now de- 
creased to a mere 50 thousand compared to millions 
of feet in previous years. The difficult task of re- 
placing chestnut in this industry has fallen prin- 
cipally upon oak, mahogany, maple, cherry, and 
birch. Large amounts of both red and white oak 
are now used for the same purposes in place of 
chestnut. However, oak is used most commonly for 
the better finished caskets. Mahogany, cherry, 
maple, and birch have similar uses in lesser 
amounts. Durable, workable, capable of taking 
stains and high polishes—these are the major re- 
quirements for the woods used in this industry. 
Ponderosa pine (western yellow pine) has gained 
considerably at the expense of eastern white pine 
in the manufacture of rough-boxes. 

The partial replacement of chestnut by maple, 
cherry, and birch has increased the percentage of 
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the total amount of wood grown in the state to 23.8 
per cent compared with 2.6 per cent in 1926. 

Bronze, glass, lead, and concrete caskets are 
playing an important role in this industry. Metal 
caskets especially are showing substantial gains. 
Bronze caskets, which are the most expensive of 
all caskets, naturally offer the greatest competition 
with wood in the high-price field. It is noticeable 
that the cheaper trade is gradually being entered 
by the metal casket manufacturers as a result of 
extensive advertising which the wood-casket manu- 
facturers must counter. Corrosion in soil is metal’s 
tremendous disadvantage. Against this can be set 
the natural resistance to decay of many woods when 
subjected to soil conditions. 

Table 13-A shows that one-inch stock is by far 
the most common thickness used, with a small per- 
centage of 114,- and 114-inch stock being used. The 
same table indicates clearly that high grades of 
lumber are used in the finished caskets which are 
made from the hardwoods, and lower grades of 
lumber are used in softwood rough-boxes. 


TaBLE 13—CASKETS AND BURIAL CASES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Per Cent or Woop Grown In New YORE 


LumseEr, Logs, Bours, VENEER AND PLywoop 


Kinp or Woopt VENEER, 
PLywoop 
1946 1946t 1926 
MC OMA Loree cation ere incias 250 15,153 18,423 
Oaks tere eereee chinese sasesiace’  yooshates 3,171 2,972 
Mahoganiessermerecnt nis ccna y tins en sera: 2,504 1,058 
Ponderosaypine Serco rees rete a tea See 1,947 1,372 
Hard mapleseee etek yee ae cis nec store 1:47 1 Gan Wes ee 
Black cherryaer eee Gk oe LEinccas 1 256) nee ae 
Birches semrcem mv scaiccccsccemacis ast atu. 1,146 520 
Bald-cy press aries cece ee ee oa. p stecle seats 685 1,485 
Masternwhitermwennnececsessmesccsie,  -arecalanece 546 1,194 
Basswood times eee teers ctietee ea Meveletertals 443 53 
Blackswalnutepmecencmceecncterrccie: |) pashecwse 367 295 
YVallow=poplar Wests acteertastele steseereeslenne! | a:cisiateresrs 335 60 
CG-2UM ener ee rriiccie cater ie ast bales ‘thues 300 59 
Douglas-fir eee rete. a coeee eo 250 2868. secede. 
WHlOWEie See ee reas cll) wean eites 215 ee” hee eos 
Redwood eermermea rte evan cern © eine eis 154 150 
Beech taconite tittrsceteciceseisr) of ticaiesieds [24 eS hr ere 
Chestnut erent ee es Waar een ahate 50 7,768 
Butternutse sees 5 ord one Caan ees 40S eee eran 
HOULHErNGyelow DING Sacre see ec) Neuse. see 40 82 
LS ee dae oe cee oeacn cayenne beret avast. SB akanmecs 
BCC) ad et CS Ne Ace oe AO Ces ie a Ze 8 
Cotionwoodseer or sence neon mee oe aa Be a OO ME racic eee 
Western white pine... AA 1,225 
IDSSteruspricet. accent oe oeiee 75 
Rakuda seas scr scien cece seid a hdc aces 40 
astern red-cedars ..aa sere teacam er anc nee 2 
UCKEY Omens eens hc ise ee MUM eR, a Do atiahese) 9 -¥acawtes 
LGpel Osseo nee C ee ee RET Se charac bpm eak 
Meenoliauerer Rist Cote ORELT Rota le Geccekes » Bbrsceisers 
Circassianhwalnuta teense eee ene earicmicld mn ma ceetecinucicigu | Phseglecnrae 
Salinwood see ree eer ee eeene rece mE RoR DE cco ee we Rrcars/aabe 


1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 
29,230 18,161 23.8 2.6 1.2 3.4 
3,044 2,139 5.9 LOiee esate 15 
656 B10. Mae, b peels A cee) lee, : 
"20° ees oe 69.9 ee ie Re ie 
eee 11 73.0 ye Hae: 9.1 
115 35 75.4 33.3 89 6a aecae 
978 Ab YA Le te pee ee ARE k. 
5,983 4,331 38.3 29.6 ease: oe 4.0 
100 149 C25 ea mere le 100.0 18.1 

53 1300 beat nee 61.5 

298 QIN) stay DRE SCID hort 

SEE de ea) ee me cee y Soke |: 

SO ee oho a cs Una en eo ole ip ae. 
er = 15 aA Ake ee ne. 
ET WrGie ae W205 Cees TOO. Comm core: 
15,689 G.100" Pe er ees 9.6 4.1 
<peb0.e Gar er 240 ct ee Se poe 
eee kere 100.0 cee amt re 
ae eee So Se ree Rte) ee ee a 
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+ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
t Western yellow pine. 
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TasLe 13-A—CASKETS AND BURIAL CASES 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


TrickNess In INcups—(Per cent) Grape{—(Per cent) 
Kinp or Woop 
Less 

THAN 1 1 14% 1% 2 TorTaL FAS Sel. 1C&B 1€ 2C Tora 

arn Mig BENIN oo CAnOL ae Stee 96 1 3 100 24 3 67 5 1 100 

Mahoganies ss: rt-<.. comeeris actor csc a 91 3 4 2 100 49 1 17 33 je ae 100 

Hard: maples: cco kotes Jee eee ees Ret: 97 3 ae 100 55 2 28 12 3 100 

Black cherryca. ssachea erase eee one 97 3 eae 100 44 oh 3 53 1 2 100 

Birches ecole hs aes eee wae 90 2 8 100 25 1 70 3 1 100 
BSel. (BIC&B 2CK&B 2C 8C ToraL 

Sottwoods: —- 
‘Ponderosa pine ten aeacmak eas ers eu. 93 33 4 100 14 25 9 41 ll 100 


} For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
t Western yellow pine. 
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In 1946 this industry accounted for 3,431,000 
board feet of lumber, the smallest amount that the 
industry has recorded. This pronounced decrease is 
due primarily to the inroads of metal furniture, 
the tendency to buy chair stock cut to size, and 
the greater accuracy of this report. In earlier re- 
ports (except 1926) it was impossible to separate 
the chair and furniture industries accurately and 
considerable data were unavoidably placed in the 
wrong classification. The chair industry includes 
only manufacturers who make chairs as a single 
finished product. It does not include establishments 
in which chairs are an integral part of a regular 
dining- or living-room suite. These chairs are re- 
corded in the furniture industry. 

All woods used by the industry in 1946 were 
hardwoods with the exception of small quantities 
of ponderosa pine (western yellow pine), and 
Douglas-fir in the form of plywood. Table 14 shows 
the leading hardwoods used in 1946 were oak, hard 
maple, black walnut, birch, and beech in order of 
quantity of wood used. Among these leading woods, 
beech and black walnut have shown slight increases 
since 1926 and the other three woods have shown 
significant decreases. 

The majority of the nine establishments report- 
ing for this industry are comparatively small in 
size. In previous years these small plants used all 
or nearly all native-grown stock, cut from nearby 
woodlands. Table 14 clearly indicates that the 
amount of state wood has decreased to 16.7 per 
cent. Considerably below any of the former sur- 
veys, this figure again brings out the significant 
fact that many wood-using industries are encoun- 
tering difficulty in obtaining native woods in the 
quantities and grades desired. Several of the chair 
concerns are buying increasing amounts of their 
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lumber requirements as small-dimension stock in- 
stead of lumber. In fact, many would buy more 
dimension stock if it were available. The most 
common chair-dimension stock is in the form of 
air-dry squares which are used for legs, spindles, 
posts, and stretchers. Many chair parts are turned 
and slight defects, often prevalent in small-dimen- 
sion stock, are not objectionable. 


As with the furniture industry, chair manu- 
facturers constantly cater to style changes. Style 
changes undoubtedly increase sales but do not en- 
courage economy in manufacture. The cheaper 
types of chairs such as camp and folding chairs, 
kitchen chairs, and odd dining-room chairs, have 
fewer style changes than the medium- and high- 
grade chairs for living rooms, libraries, parlors, 
dens, and lodges. The chair industry formerly used 
considerable quantities of crating lumber but as in 
the furniture industry, high lumber prices and im- 
proved trucking transportation methods have re- 
duced the amount of crating used greatly. 


Table 14-A indicates that 2-, 1144-, and 114-inch 
stock were used most commonly in order of per 
cent of total used. This is to be expected since most 
chair legs, arms, and backs require thick stock. 
The small amount of plywood shown in Table 14 
is used almost exclusively for chair bottoms which 
are covered with a leather or fabric material. 

In 1946 chair manufacturers were compelled 
to buy their stock in the higher grades. Due to the 
abnormal economic conditions, they had to take the 
No. 2 Common and Better grade and sort out the 
material that could be used. Consequently, the per- 
centage of waste was much higher, especially since 
crating lumber, which would have furnished an 
outlet for the lower grade material, was not used 
extensively as a result of the increased use of 
trucks as opposed to rail shipment. 
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CHAIRS—CIGAR BOXES, WRAPPERS 


TasLeE 14—CHAIRS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kind or Woop VENEER, Per Cent or Woop Grown in New York 
Piywoop Lumser, Logs, Bouts, VENEER AND PLywoopD 
1946 1946t 1926 1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 
TODA ee iente Mike ersten 175 3,431 8,060 22,318 21,615 16.7 36.8 58.5 55.4 
Hard maples css ueimatan nienead 50 738 1,777 4,270 2,639 27.9 51.1 95.0 71.2 
Oaks: Ree. crested atictron satel ceis cya ka Mabie eaters 707 1,557 3,488 10,978 5.7 15.8 Wd 43.2 
Black walnubipet veccscctae on oe aerreiiy foe anh eae 592 413 185 Dae Watcha ee eee 100.0 100.0 
Birchesstr Socrcea see cote eee | ML bene eee 481 1,485 4,938 2,890 14.6 100.0 47.6 94.5 
Beech) heesanteace eon ane an eee CON Meee 282 140 3,270 1,468 49.7 82.2 100.0 92.3 
Rede ina. cen earn ean e ose 85 106 1,650 1,070 1385. eee eee ec eee 
Soft: taplegush hetavetecwn ape etvonie crear a ee caieaneee 104 BOO iad 1,077 26.9 1000.) 7 eee 44.3 
ASHES a Ma ears ce aeRO te EEE 96 50 610 154 eras 100.0 Dial 76.0 
Ponderosacpineivs:, woncecceacekieeen | lm eteeeenr 65 avinmcks’ 0° akemebeye | wrteaee” Fie teccperehy 0S Nero Cen 
Yellow=poplar., S).32ec;ne nected = eo aee i Baen eicrcetin es eam | hes Rie PETE OnE Sicccs,  conocd 
1D hit eee CASA ANA MARR arnt Gl iaodsdne 62 87 1,686 334 100.0 100.0 55.2 36.8 
Mahoganies: joc.nertecctne hoes mete 42 483 795 845 neces ete on!) 21 eee 
Douglas-fire- ten. cre reece 40 40 Bastetew | “wediceeer chided der "veneer 9 yen rrr 
Blxekicherrys 00.0 sctes) oes eccae Maacts eens 19 18 783 16 100.0 100.0 97.1 100.0 
BASSWOOD Asoc cet peceatee = aris eee ela mets ere 17 115 1,128 418 47.0 13.0 96.3 62.2 
Tupelo. ca ant ca soe ae cree ee ee nee as 100 eka ssiel — Wawa 6 aiesiseie: eisai” UIC 
Higkoriesi iss tolek cnc sncle ovate heltere eet yee olons Sil Bees i) CONRAN S08 Gh oe 98.0 
Chestnut ces nn oles heise oe aioe) Gat nieres 102 Soff Me ne Ret AS eh 92.6 42.1 
Sycamores wade vce asc ss eae e meraeenio en Gn PaemeeGhees 1D awlseewe © Beeahewes | Ndichas Se errepellpes nn 
Bald=ty piesa cessirecare cites iarc sro ones a Mera STE a eee 48 hwislelcas  eeenenvetas: = eBucayee). «eee eevee 
Butternut: sae Re Gaeenlk One RItiaLe) 0 enie.crnmes PPP e Si) awn 
Buckeye: vet 22 SRG cca a cc ce een. Coe aN ale ie antenna B80 lets steeds) | etsecsuaten evel (oer mR en 
Bastern spruces esr. tees eee eee LEN feces sne MOR 30-0 keadicene | ewe okies eS 
Hasterns white pine’: ccimecrrcecte sscveksrtherstay © merase mn © MGs re yereteyers noe fete Peo epee 85 lvecak Fe inca 100.0 
astern red=cedarey jn ies sie econ hain teeter eg Mictchate sence LN Bers ters (sts me eae |: PS soc lo ceaes 
+ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
t Western yellow pine. 
TasLe 14-A—CHAIRS 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 
THICKNESS IN INcHES—(Per cent) Grape{—(Per cent) 
Kinp or Woop os 
1 144 1% 2 24 24% 3 ToTaL 2C &B ToTaL 
Hardwoods: 
Oaks ite Ue Aea cn siete ee toe 38 49 10 2 1 yeas 100 100 100 
Hard-manle?menaeses sementeeneeene 5 36 18 31 hea 4 6 100 100 100 
Blackuwalnnutico: 2)... asimestersctbieaton 1 18 30 41 2 6 2 100 100 100 
Birches 2s secrete een ones ore 1 22 38 37 2 RG 100 100 100 
Beech: arcana cg s silent totter eseraie te 48 41 11 wate 100 100 100 


+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
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Although the number of cigar-box manufac- 
turers has decreased by two in the last 20 years, 
the amount of wood used by the industry increased 
20.8 per cent. Yet it is considerably less than the 
amount used in 1919. In 1926 the industry ap- 
peared to be on a definite decline, but it seems to 
have gained some in the last 20 years. 

A good cigar box should have a pleasing aroma, 
be light in weight, have a fine, uniform texture 
and a straight, pleasing grain, be easily worked and 
free from warping, checking, and taste. Spanish- 
cedar from Cuba, Mexico, South and Central Amer- 
ica, until this survey, has always been the leading 
wood in the industry. However, a very important 
change has occurred among the leading woods used. 
The increasing price of Spanish-cedar, and the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining the desired quantities, have now 
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reduced the importance of the wood to the industry 
in favor of Sitka spruce and redwood from the 
West Coast states. The two western woods have 
satisfactorily fulfilled requirements, and are avail- 
able in quantities and at prices which are now more 
favorable to the cigar-box industry than Spanish- 
cedar. Seventy-nine and three-tenths per cent of the 
total wood used was Sitka spruce and 10.8 per cent 
was redwood. Spanish-cedar was the third most im- 
portant wood from the quantity standpoint but was 
only 5.7 per cent of the total. 

Basswood, and formerly yellow-poplar and tu- 
pelo, is often made to imitate Spanish-cedar by 
passing thin sheets of veneer between rollers having 
minute teeth by which the wood is indented so that 
it has the appearance and characteristics of Spanish- 
cedar. These woods also are stained cedar color, 
while the odor is sometimes artificially obtained by 
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treating the wood with a decoction of cedar shav- 
ings and sawdust. Spanish-cedar is generally made 
into very thin veneer and used as a face material 
with other woods as cores or backing. Very few 
cigar boxes are made entirely of Spanish-cedar. 
Some have the front, bottom, and back pieces made 
of cedar with the remaining parts of other woods. 
Often the cover or top is not cedar and is made of 
paper imitations of the cedar grain and color. A 
high percentage of the cigar boxes now contain no 
Spanish-cedar. Spanish-cedar is still the favored 
wood for cigar wrappers or separators between lay- 
ers of cigars in the box. The wrappers are usually 
on the more expensive cigars. The veneer used for 
this purpose is sliced from 1/100 to 1/32 of an inch 
in thickness. Another important product of this 
industry is the humidor or a small case for storing 
cigars. 

Most of the large cigar-box manufacturers are 
located. in the New York City area. Some of these 
manufacturers buy Spanish-cedar logs from which 
they cut veneers for boxes, others buy the veneer, 
and some buy lumber which they resaw. In 1946 
all the Sitka spruce and redwood was bought in 
5/32- and 3/16-inch-thick stock and shipped from 
the West Coast in bundled form of short lengths. 
All thin lumber and veneer have been converted to 
board feet in Table 15. The amount of lumber 
grown in the state for this industry is negligible. 

The thin stock used for cigar boxes is either 
sawed from logs or rotary cut depending on the 
mill facilities and species. Veneers 5/32 inches and 
3/16 inches are the two most common sizes used 
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for cigar-box stock, the thicker size being used for 
sides and ends. Thicknesses of 1/8 inch and 1/7 
inch also are quite common. The value of cheaper 
woods can be increased considerably by covering 
one face with a paper-like thickness of Spanish- 
cedar veneer. One thousand surface feet of cigar 
box stock will make about 560 average-size cigar 
boxes. The cost of cigar boxes will vary depending 
on the size and quality of box desired. 

The industry does not have standard sizes of 
boxes but is represented by a great variety of box 
sizes. This lack of standardization causes most 
boxes to be made to order. New, automatic cigar- 
box machinery has been in use by a few concerns 
but it is felt by some that it will not be used widely 
unless box sizes are standardized. 

Although the amount of wood used by the cigar- 
box manufacturers in 1946 and 1926 was consider- 
ably less than that used in 1919 and 1912, the fact 
that 1946 showed an increase over 1926 is signifi- 
cant. Because a cigar smoker is always a cigar 
smoker, the majority of cigar-box manufacturers 
have not had a decrease in business and expect the 
demand for their product to hold up indefinitely. 
Actually, the cigarette business has increased con- 
siderably in the past few years but not at the ex- 
pense of the cigar business. The increase is due 
rather to the increased number of women smokers. 
Tin containers (which are often lined with cedar), 
cardboard boxes, and small cardboard packages 
are being used to a certain extent. However, the 
industry believes that the wooden cigar box will 
never be completely replaced. 


TaBLeE 15—CIGAR BOXES AND WRAPPERS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, 


Per Cent or Woop Grown 1n New York 


PLywoop Lumser, Logs, Botts, VENEER AND PLywoop 

1946 1946 1926 1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 
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Spantah-deilke By SE acid NOS aoe MEE Reesor 102 686 1,849 SSL wintcthy memtcaency 8) Mantes | |. na nits 
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IG Eoqitnh oe eo esa Drech OOOOH ItcOno nas coumonad LOMB uNetocent.- BEER IL) ao See MMos oe ieee he te at nnn ML Sane ie 
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CLOCKS—CRATES 
CLOCKS 


Manufacturers of clock cases were not listed 
in the 1926 survey but were listed as a separate 
class in 1919 and 1912. Four establishments in the 
state make clock cases—one more than the number 
of concerns in the two earlier surveys. However, 
much less wood was used by the industry in 1946 
than formerly. All the wood used by the industry 
goes into clock cases. Since the finished clock case 


must be clear and free of defects, the wood used 
is high grade. Thickness of stock varies from 34 
inch to 114 inch. The thicker stock, however, is 
usually resawed to thinner sizes. Preferred woods 
are red-gum, birch, maple, and oak in order of 
amount of wood used. The State of New York fur- 
nishes a high percentage of the last three woods 
and the industry as a whole uses 39.7 per cent 
state-grown woods. 


TaBLeE 16—CLOCKS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kino or Woop VENEER, 
Piywoop 
1946 1946 1926 
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Per Cent or Woop Grown in New York 


Lumser, Logs, Botts, VENEER AND Piywoop 


1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 


CRATES, FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 


It seemed desirable to make a distinction be- 
tween fruit- and vegetable-crate manufacturers and 
the fruit- and vegetable-basket manufacturers. The 
latter are represented in Table 6 under the basket 
industry. The material used in this classification is 
primarily for the bushel-type of slat crate used in 
harvesting and storing fruit and vegetables. An 
additional amount is also used for celery, lettuce, 
and cauliflower crates. 

Another reason for separating the two types of 
manufacturers is that seldom does one plant make 


both types of products. The plant is either a basket 
or a crate manufacturer. Thirteen establishments 
in 1946 used a total of 2,207,000 board feet of 
wood. It is not surprising to find local woods are 
the leading woods used by the industry since the 
manufacturers normally start with logs. Most of 
the manufacturers are located close to the fruit and 
vegetable producers in the state. The four leading 
woods as shown in Table 17 are basswood, elm, 
soft maple, and beech. Eighty-seven per cent of 
the wood used by the industry was grown in the 
state in 1946, 


TaBLE 17—CRATES, FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


CRATING 


The surveys made in this state for the years 
1912 and 1919 included in one class all wood used 
for boxes and crating. However, the increased size 
of each industry warranted separate classes in 1926. 
In accord with the 1926 survey, the crating industry 
is also considered separately here. 

Table 18 includes all crating material used by 
the wood-using industries as well as the larger 
metal-working and other industries. Many other 
smaller non-wood-using industries in aggregate use 
considerable quantities of crating lumber, but it 
did not seem advisable to include them in this 
survey. 

Crating stock is purchased as lumber and ply- 
wood in a variety of grades, widths, thicknesses, 
and lengths or as stock cut to specified sizes. The 
principal requirements for good crating stock are 
that it must be inexpensive, sufficiently strong and 
capable of holding nails without splitting. Weight 
and ease in nailing and sawing are also of primary 
consideration. Hardwoods are generally used for 
crating of heavy articles such as machinery because 
of their stiffness, strength and toughness. 

Southern yellow pine is the leading crating 
wood, probably because of its price and because 


CRATING 


it fulfills the general requirements of crating lum- 
ber. So-called North Carolina pine from the Atlantic 
States region constitutes well over 50 per cent of 
the southern yellow pines used for crating. Eastern 
white pine and eastern spruce are second and third 
respectively. These two woods are produced largely 
in Canada, with lesser amounts coming from New 
York and New England. Qualities of strength, light- 
ness, toughness, and workability make these two 
woods very desirable for crating purposes. 


Douglas-fir was the leading western wood used 
for crating. It is interesting to note, however, that 
two thirds of the total quantity of Douglas-fir used 
was in the form of plywood. Other western woods, 
used in smaller amounts, are Sitka spruce, ponde- 
rosa pine (western yellow), and western hemlock. 
The leading hardwoods in order of quantity used 
are red-gum, beech, birch, hard maple, and oak. 

It is not uncommon to find several different 
kinds of wood being used in the same plant for 
crating material. This is due primarily to the fact 
that local wood-lot owners producing lumber from 
a variety of hardwood, pine, and hemlock timber, 
have a resulting mixture of poor-quality lumber 
which is offered at a low price to nearby factories 
for crating purposes. It is also common practice 


TaBLE 18—CRATING 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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CRATING—DAIRY, POULTRY, APIARY SUPPLIES 


for an establishment to buy local woods in Log 
Run grade and to sort out the poorer stock for 
crating, using the better material for manufactur- 
ing its products. The price of crating lumber will 
determine to a considerable degree which of several 
desirable kinds of wood are used for crating. A 
small fluctuation in price may induce a manufac- 
turer to switch from the use of local softwoods to 
the use of western softwoods. The 1946 figures 
shown in Table 18 reflect this condition very plain- 
ly. Ponderosa pine (western yellow) slipped from 
fourth to twelfth position in amount of wood used. 
Poor availability and high prices were the prin- 
cipal reasons for this erratic change. 

The furniture industry is by far the greatest 
user of crating stock. Funiture and other high- 
erade woodwork require careful attention to crating 
for shipment and thus use a rather large quantity 
of wood. Some high-grade woodworking factories 
use as much wood for crating as in making their 
regular products. 

Although crating is low-quality material, which 
generally cannot be shipped long distances, it is 


surprising to find that this state grew only 17.1 per 
cent of the crating lumber used in 1946. Even this 
percentage is higher than normally would be ex- 
pected. Poor availability of crating wood from out- 
side the state forced use of more local woods. How- 
ever, from 85 to 90 per cent of the hardwoods used 
for crating material comes from within the state. 

Fruit and vegetable crates are generally con- 
sidered crating material. In previous surveys the 
lumber used for this special type of crating was in- 
cluded in the crating industry. However, since fruit- 
and vegetable-crate manufacturers are a distinct 
and separate type, it was felt appropriate to set 
aside a separate classification for them. When com- 
paring the 1946 crating figures with previous sur- 
veys, this fact should be kept in mind. 

Table 18-A indicates clearly that most crating 
material is one-inch or less in thickness. Frequently 
stock one-inch and thicker is resawed at the saw- 
mill or at the consuming factory. However, usual 
procedure is to resaw at the sawmill. It is obvious 
from the table that the grades,are medium and low 
quality. 


TasLe 18-A—CRATING 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 
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+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 


DAIRY, POULTRY, APIARY SUPPLIES 


The products of this industry include beehives, 
bee supplies, butter moulds and tubs, dairy sup- 
plies, cheese boxes and vats, milk cases, and cattle 
stanchions. The number of firms representing the 
industry is the same as in 1926 but the amount of 
wood used is only one-fourth that of 1926. 


In the first two surveys many cheese-box makers 
were included. Now they are few in number be- 
cause they have either gone out of business or are 
too small to consider. The few remaining use state- 
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grown beech, basswood, soft maple, willow, elm, 
and eastern hemlock for their heading, staves, and 
hoops. Most of the cheese-box manufacturers start 
with logs and cut their own veneer. Beech and 
maple are favored for cattle stanchions with a small 
amount of elm used. Beekeepers’ goods are made of 
the pines and basswood. The pines are also used 
for vats and containers of dairy liquids. 


Although the industry is small in total use of 
wood, it still is a distinct and separate industry and 
emphasizes the great variety of uses for wood. 


WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


DAIRY, POULTRY, APIARY SUPPLIES—DOWELS 


TasLtE 19—DAIRY, POULTRY AND APIARY SUPPLIES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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DOWELS into flitches of various thicknesses depending on the 


Dowel manufacturers were not listed as a sepa- 
rate class in 1926 but did have enough establish- 
ments in 1919 and 1912 to warrant a separate list- 
ing. Three establishments in 1946 used more wood 
than the industry has ever used in any of the earlier 
years that the survey was made. While New York 
State is far from the leading manufacturer of 
dowels, it certainly is one of the leading users of 
them. The furniture industry uses the greatest per- 
centage of all dowels made but receives much of 
its dowel stock from the New England states. 

Dowel manufacturers start with logs as raw 
material. It thus is not surprising to find that 98.8 
per cent of the 780,000 board feet of wood used 
by the New York dowel makers was grown in the 
state. One procedure in this state is to saw the 
logs to fairly short lengths and then cut the log 
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sizes of dowels demanded. The flitches are then 
piled for air-seasoning. After the flitch is dried 
sufficiently it is fed into a dowel machine which is 
able to make from five to ten dowels from each 
flitch, depending on the diameter of the dowel be- 
ing made and the width of the flitch. The diameters 
of the dowels will vary from 1 inch to 1 inch and 
over in some cases. Some dowels are made by feed- 
ing squares into the dowel machine which produces 
a single round rod or dowel at a time. 

Many other wood-using industries, besides the 
furniture industry, use dowels. They are used in 
hidden construction for various types of joints 
and also as exposed pieces in toys, novelty items, 
juvenile furniture, etc. Round rods, sometimes 
called dowels, are used for items such as canes and 
various types of handles, but these dowels are not 


included in Table 20. 
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DOWELS—ELECTRICAL EQPT. 


TaBLeE 20--DOWELS 


Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
sn 
Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


The various products included in this industry 
are telephone switchboards, telephone booths, and 
a great variety of electrical apparatus and appli- 
ances that require some wood for various parts. 
The five leading woods in order of amount of wood 
used in 1946 are birch, hard maple, Douglas-fir, 
oak, and bald-cypress. The two new woods in the 


top five are Douglas-fir (in the form of plywood) 
and bald-cypress. Table 21 shows several pro- 
nounced changes in kinds and quantities used com- 
pared with former surveys. This situation seems 
to be characteristic of the industry. 

The 2,047,000 board feet of wood used by the 
industry represents only 52.5 per cent of the quan- 
tity used in 1926 but is only slightly less than the 
amount used in 1919. Despite the decrease in total 


TaBLE 21—ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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t This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
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WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


use of wood the number of establishments has in- 
creased from three to seven. Table 21-A indicates 
that a wide range of thicknesses is used and the 
grade of wood is medium to high quality. The state 
furnished 20.5 per cent of the wood used by the 
industry, a significant increase over the previous 
two surveys. This was due primarily to the in- 


TABLE 21-A 


ELECTRICAL E@PT.—ELEVATORS 


creased use of birch, 59.2 per cent of which was 
state-grown. 

This is not one of the state’s important wood- 
using industries from the standpoint of quantity of 
wood used, but it does furnish evidence of the great 
variety of products made in which wood plays a 
subordinate role. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


THICKNESS IN INcHEs—(Per cent) Grapve{—(Per cent) 
Kinp or Woop 
Less 
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Hardwoods: 
Birohessnrpeasnascieer, cto asaiae Seeratie 89 11 4 ee eee ce 100 59 41 100 
IGrannia niece cr teins sate ceils 29 14 7 7 if 22 14 100 69 31 100 
OBEN Sat tie anny Sone a ties deities aoe Sure Kae ee ee 67 33 100 


+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 


ELEVATORS 


The products of this industry are passenger and 
freight elevators, escalators, fire-proof doors when 
made in connection with elevators, and such ele- 
vator parts as guides, gates, floors, walls, and plat- 
forms. The amount of wood used continues to show 
a significant detline and the number of establish- 
ments has decreased by one since the 1926 survey. 

Douglas-fir is now the leading wood and is used 
mostly for sub-flooring and side panels, the latter 
in the form of plywood. The second leading wood, 
oak, is used primarily for flooring and some frame 
work. Depending upon the use to which the wood 


is put, a wide range of thicknesses and grades is 
used. Only 15 per cent of the wood is grown in the 
state. 


The present continuing downward trend in the 
use of wood is attributed to (a) recent practice of 
some companies in securing most of their wooden 
elevator parts from their other factories in neigh- 
boring states, and to (b) the fact that metal is 
rapidly replacing wood in the industry. Wood ele- 
vator guides, for example, are said to be more 
quiet than metal, but due to the great difficulty in 
securing the especially high-grade stock desired, 
metal is being used. 


TaBLeE 22—ELEVATORS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, Per Cent or Woop Grown In New York 
PLywoop Lumser, Logs, Botts, VENEER AND PLywoop 

1946 1946t 1926 1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 

ILOTAL CARR eet kit eerie. 29 167 722 1,288 2,664 150% Wiese ws 12.4 26.2 
Douglasstirs-% sucess ance eee 27 OSM EG cc LCT net im aici BD odkcnethe) USSaee Mi tdect \ onseec 
ALS MPN re era sic ier nic oth Tere icie Gcreies bh Umpieis aie wine 40 30 63 680 ADD OY Pe awiek os 79.3 33.1 
pouthernyellow pine.wecveeeseeseeee | coe ccies.s 30 25 223 Deh Pomc: Soe oon Ecce: bun hte 
Hard'maplesackcavaceeore rete | wletanes 25 140 524 3 80.05 Se oka 6.7 100.0 
Mahopanioss vac cower noite Leen its 1 1) nen Ci ener h WUPS tite Sites «| enave! © Ternveaie® “y pieadices 
Dlackiwalnuts merase hd aes oon 1 IL) he concen es rae ahora 8 6 Wetec: fo tani @ andtarts = wl Uomsee 
Hastern spruces se a.cme tte one Sd AP nee ee EERO AT 310 222 24 Meme a ene OR Ne Lede ke ee ect ee 
HABTCIIC WHILG, DINGS ee tana ee ee ee con Ge ate alee 145 32 1280 Y= POP Peon 2585 5% 46.8 7.8 
ACERHNUL eee oat en Caer ees ME Ue aire aaron ws 60 OS eee ee tee | ativt er. 44:20 © Veet 
shes Aes He ee ee oi on See we amestes | OG) fab nines 6 26 IGP sesccsee) Oe Nesticos 00 Waiticns 18.8 
eALern hemlock<t~waraienets seewiodeun onaaainne, ae aiverislasis | Svlerneisciore OOM ree esate) | Cease wits. 9 “acess 
Waldscuprens i lsoc wae roca iaccioh Mb cree ede e |) Mlaciivleaio y @ pewesedlser AO MAG rR Aree Preah ke Takes © J cantecsia )  yewe sty 
POAT ys ee ae Oa AN AAO a na Map NiteRider En SO AE eT Lark ON minnie SOO Ty Teen 
Wellow-poplarsccierssma eich o vaio ates siecle Broa eeloas Um Peaana s 10 ifs OP See TY RSH aade me anode MERA 
Soft: ninple sia. nes etn otk MNS Seer tow meet Ati ocr |” Weniseratahiche) ao 8 Aetaioverneieg BU ae Oh NN EAST hdl tne Poe 100.0 
BIFCes een tee eT EE CL ar tetehe Mn Etc GEE | Sciseaeaon eth kanete VN teed Cairn |. OL aes mth A 100.0 
SRS WOOU ee asco ee RE IC MUS Cte NA MC mies |. deicladeael® . Menilseiccas HU PRE PORS e eee ea me eer 100.0 

+ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
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EXCELSIOR—FIREARMS 
EXCELSIOR 


Excelsior manufacturers are listed for the first 
time as a separate class. Although the establish- 
ments number only three, the quantity of wood 
used by each is comparatively large. The raw ma- 
terial for the manufacturing of excelsior is the 
short log or bolt and is usually bought by the cord. 
The diameter of the bolts varies considerably but 
seldom is less than four inches. The usual length 
of the bolts is four feet. The grade of the logs is 
usually low or forest run. In fact, some firms buy 


pulpwood logs which have been rejected for pulp. 


Satisfactory logs must be peeled and dried be- 
fore they can be put through the special shredding 
machines. Excelsior is used for a multitude of 
packing purposes. Sometimes it is used in bulk, 
other times it is wrapped in paper to make an 
excelsior packing pad for special purposes. 

The only two kinds of wood used by excelsior 
manufacturers in this state are basswood and aspen. 
Approximately two-thirds of the raw material is 
grown in the state. The rest is from Canada. 


TABLE 23—EXCELSIOR 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, 
PLywoop 
1946 1946 1926 
ROTA. esas e ie icin Ona oe eee 2700) |) Ween 
Basswood. ai 10 eeu ih ete erent al Lae aaiee 1700!) on eteacte cee 
ASTON aes. ois seeps tas COSA CN eee aT ee 1:050%> pe” WeRReeces 
FIREARMS 


Black walnut is the only wood reported for this 
industry. Five firms in 1946 used 2,605,000 board 
feet of wood compared with three firms using 
280,000 board feet in 1926. The wood is used for 
gun stocks and fore-ends and is purchased as high- 
grade, clear, rough-sawed, air-dry billets or blanks. 
Black walnut, is easily worked, moderately heavy, 
polishes well, and has a pleasing appearance. It 
has always been the leading wood for this industry. 

Rough blanks are sometimes bought from large 
furniture manufacturers in the central states and 
are cut to specifications from material that the 
furniture plants cannot use, i. e. short cuttings. 
Sawmills also supply these blanks. The practice 
of using short cuttings is certainly one to be com- 
mended from the complete utilization standpoint. 
The size of the rough blanks varies depending on 


Prer Cent or Woop Grown In New York 


Lumser, Logs, Bours, VENEER AND PLywoop 


1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 


anGhoxtae 67.3 mheyeseiois aiieces RADEON 


the type of gun. The usual size of the stock blanks 
is 2 x 6 x 18 inches and the usual size of the fore- 
end blanks is 3 x 3 x 14 inches. « 

The rough-sawed blanks must be processed by 
shaping for guide surfaces, routing and chamber- 
ing, cutting of receases for attaching the swivel- 
plates, routing out for the magazine, trigger guards 
or tangs, and finally staining, finishing, polishing, 
and oil-dipping. 

The sizeable increase in amount of wood used 
by the industry compared to former surveys is due 
primarily to the increased requirements of the 
armed forces. Had the survey been made for one 
of the war years, the amount of wood used by this 
industry would have been much higher than the 
figures for 1946. It is reasonable to expect that a 
greater amount of wood will be used since the 
present number of men in the armed forces is 
greater than at any other peace time. 


TABLE 24—FIREARMS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kino or Woop VENEER, 

PLywoop 
1946 1946 1926 
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WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


FIXTURES 


The fixture industry occupies a middle position 
between furniture and interior millwork. The prod- 
ucts of this industry are used almost exclusively 
in public buildings, and are of a permanent or 
semi-permanent nature. The list includes store 
fronts, window fixtures, showcases, counters, bank 
and office equipment, bars, restaurant fixtures, 
shelving for stores, cabinets and cases for indus- 
trial firms, fixtures for hotels, hospitals, govern- 
ment and other public buildings, and church fix- 
tures such as pulpits, altars, vestment cases, and 
wainscoting. 

In 1946 the industry was represented by 90 
establishments which used 16,132,000 board feet 
of wood. This was the largest number of establish- 
ments and quantity of wood used by the industry 
in any of the surveys. The explanation for this 
situation is probably due to the particular time 


FIXTURES 


that the 1946 survey was made, immediately after 
the war years. During the war, most of the public- 
building owners could not get high enough lumber 
priorities to obtain the lumber needed to make 
repairs and improvements. However, as soon as 
lumber priorities were eliminated, a tremendous 
demand for work in the fixture business followed. 
Usually when a few stores improve their fronts 
and interiors, others must soon follow suit to re- 
main in a favorable competitive position. This is 
especially true in the larger cities of the state and 
particularly in New York City where competition 
is keen. 

The industry is not characterized by large es- 
tablishments but is made up of many medium and 
small concerns and only a few large establishments. 
Nearly half the establishments are located in the 
general region of New York City and the remainder 
are primarily in the other large centers of popula- 
tion throughout the state. It is natural to find most 


TaBLE 25—FIXTURES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 
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PLywoopD 
1946 1946T 1926 
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FIXTURES—FLOORING 


of the fixture manufacturers in centers of popula- 
tion since the greatest volume of fixture work is 
on special order for local stores, offices, and public 
buildings. 

Since some millwork and furniture establish- 
ments will do a certain amount of fixture work, 
there is a chance for overlapping in the three in- 
dustries. However, an effort was made to reduce 
this to a minimum. 

Birch, oak, hard maple, yellow-poplar, and 
mahogany are the leading hardwoods used in order 
of quantity used. Oak, primarily white oak, has 
always been a favorite wood for high-grade work 
in public buildings. Yellow-poplar with good work- 
ability and soft texture has become a desirable 
wood for such uses as backing, shelves, drawers, 
counters, and other interior parts. Birch and hard 
maple are used for a large variety of purposes and 
are especially desirable since they possess a grain 
which can be finished to resemble walnut and 
mahogany. Mahogany and walnut are used in the 
more expensive, high-quality fixture work. 

The leading softwoods used by the industry 
are Douglas-fir, ponderosa pine (western yellow 


pine), sugar pine, and western white pine (Idaho 
pine). With the exception of Douglas-fir, most of 
these woods are used for the same purposes as 
yellow-poplar. They are desirable because of work- 
ability, soft texture, good nail-holding power, and 
they will take paints and other finishes well. 
Douglas-fir is practically all used in the form of 
plywood. In fact, only 11 per cent of the total 
Douglas-fir used by the industry is in the form 
of lumber. It is used chiefly for paneling. 

The fixture industry uses a considerable quan- 
tity of high-grade face or surface veneers and a 
large quantity of cheaper woods for core stock in 
making panels which are built up for tops, ends, 
and sides of showcases, cabinets, and other arti- 
cles. In fact 29.6 per cent of all the wood used 
by the industry is in the form of veneer and ply- 
wood. 

New York continues to supply a steadily de- 
creasing amount of the wood used, as shown in 
Table 25. Several thicknesses of lumber are com- 
mon with the one-inch thickness used most fre- 
quently. The industry as a whole uses high-grade 
wood for most purposes. 


TaBLE 25-A—FIXTURES 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


THICKNESS IN INcHEs—(Per cent) 


Kinp or Woop 


1 14% 1% 

Hardwoods: 

Birehes hc,cs eae dete ce eet 59 2 12 
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2 ToTaL FAS 1C&B 2C&B ToTAL 
100 
27 100 92 100 
29 100 43 56 1 100 
26 100 3 95 2 100 
10 100 17 75 8 100 

18 100 hi 78 1 
D Sel. 

&B 1C&B 1C&2C 2C&B Tora. 
Satan s 8 64 24 4 100 
Seer fh 93 aeete eesate 100 


t For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 


t Western yellow pine. 
FLOORING 


Flooring is a new classification which does not 
appear in any of the former surveys. Lumber used 
for the manufacture of flooring has been included 
in the planing-mill-product industry in past sur- 
veys. Due to the difficulty of preventing duplication 
between millwork manufacturers and planing-mill 
manufacturers it seemed better to set up a separate 
classification for flooring and to eliminate the plan- 
ing-mill class. Previously the planing-mill industry 
included such products as flooring, ceiling, siding, 
sheathing, dressed and matched material, molding, 
casing, cornice, baseboards, and similar products. 
Plain surfaced lumber and dimension lumber were 
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not included in the industry. A planing mill may 
do surfacing of lumber for an industry which will 
make this same lumber into a finished product. In 
such a case, this lumber is recorded as being used 
by the various industries making the finished prod- 
uct. A careful attempt was made to segregate the 
lumber which was used for millwork and flooring 
from other planing-mill products to avoid duplica- 
tion. Since a typical planing-mill business usually 
makes hardwood flooring to some extent, the justi- 
fication for a separate classification did not seem 
out of line with current practice in the industry. 
It is true many planing-mill establishments made 
other items besides flooring, but as pointed out 


WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


above, these other items were either put into the 
millwork class or left out entirely. Some of the 
sawmills are now making many of the planing-mill 
products except flooring. There is a tendency for 
the flooring manufacturers not to make other plan- 
ing-mill items but to concentrate on flooring alone. 
There are other reasons for the class separation. 
The native hardwoods, birch, beech, hard maple, 
and oak constitute 94.2 per cent of the total lumber 
used by the industry. Resistance to wear, ability 
to take natural and stain finishes well, and strength, 
are the desirable qualities in flooring woods. The 
greater percentage of flooring stock is one inch in 


FLOORING—FURNITURE 


thickness. Since most flooring mills are run in con- 
junction with sawmills it is natural to find the 
lower grades of sawmill lumber being used for 
flooring. Because flooring stock can be cut to very 
short lengths, lower grade lumber can be utilized 
effectively. Higher grades of sawmill lumber can 
be used for purposes where longer lengths of cut- 
tings are required. The integration of a sawmill 
and flooring mill operation certainly tends to in- 
crease utilization of the logs. 

Proximity to log supply and the desirable qual- 
ities of native hardwoods should continue to make 
the flooring industry one of importance in the state. 


TaBLE 26—FLOORING 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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TaBLe 26-A—FLOORING 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


TuicknEss IN INcHEs—(Per cent) 
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+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 


FURNITURE 


The furniture industry has made the most 
significant gain of the major industries surveyed 
here. It is the only major industry that showed 
an increase in wood used over the 1926 usage. It 
is now the leading wood-using industry in the state. 
The furniture industry used 37.3 per cent more 
lumber in 1946 than in 1926, certainly a notable 
increase. 

The majority of the furniture manufacturers 
had considerable difficulty obtaining lumber in the 
species and grades desired, which meant substi- 
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tuting other woods and using lower grade lumber. 
Most of the lumber used could not be purchased 
by specific grades, therefore, it was a case of taking 
what was available and making the best of it. The 
scarcity of air-dried lumber was another factor tend- 
ing to keep the total amount of wood used at a 
much lower figure than normal conditions would 
indicate. Many of the plants did not have kiln 
capacity to handle the green lumber, thus their 
output was decreased considerably since the turn- 
over of lumber in the kilns was much slower. Con- 
sidering the handicaps which the furniture estab- 
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USING INDUSTRIES 


WOOD 
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lishments were confronted with during 1946, the 
increase in amount of wood used is remarkable. 

The general classes of furniture included in 
this industry are for household, office, store, public 
building, and miscellaneous uses. Household furni- 
ture, the largest class, includes beds, dressers, vani- 
ties, dressing-tables, chiffoniers, wardrobes, benches, 
tables, stands, pedestals, cabinets, davenports, day 
beds, sofas, couches, cradles, upholstered furniture, 
desks, bookcases, dining-room suites, china cabi- 
nets, buffets, servers, chests, juvenile furniture, 
camp furniture, porch furniture, rustic furniture, 
stools, hall furniture, and chairs of suites or sets. 
Former surveys also included radio cabinets in 
the furniture industry. The manufacturing of radio 
and television cabinets and equipment has now 
become important enough to justify a separate 
classification. This should be remembered in com- 
paring the results of former surveys. Chairs made 
by firms specializing in them exclusively are re- 
corded separately. 

Due to the great variety of articles of furniture, 
the wide range in prices, and the use of wood in 
hidden and exposed work, it is natural and true 
to find a great many woods being used with con- 
siderable difference in sizes and grades. Furniture 
requires such high-grade native woods as maple, 
birch, cherry, oak, and black walnut. The leading 
foreign wood used is mahogany. Lower quality 
woods such as red-gum, yellow-poplar, beech, and 
basswood are used considerably. The leading soft- 
woods are ponderosa pine (western yellow pine) 
and Douglas-fir. Softwoods used in furniture manu- 
facturing amount to only 8.2 per cent of the total 
wood used by the industry. 

Of the 37 used in 1946, 15 woods are obtained 
in part from the state. The state supplied 27.3 per 
cent of all the wood used by the industry in 1946. 
Maple, birch, oak, beech, and cherry are by far 
the leading woods grown within the state. 

Birch, beech, and maple are important furni- 
ture woods, with hard maple and birch holding 
first and second positions respectively for quantity 
used in 1946. Beech occupies seventh position. All 
three woods have increased quite significantly in 
total amount used since the last survey. In spite 
of the fact that the percentage of these woods 
grown in the state has decreased considerably, 
they still were obtained from other states because 
of their excellent qualities for furniture making. 
They are frequently finished to imitate mahogany 
or walnut. 
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In 1926, red-gum was by far the leading wood 
used in the industry. It still is one of the five lead- 
ing woods but surrendered first place to hard ma- 
ple. Birch and mahogany also were used slightly 
more than red-gum in 1946. Red-gum, of which 
sapgum includes more than 50 per cent, is used in 
abundance in both quarter- and plain-sawed lum- 
ber. This wood can be finished to imitate more 
expensive woods. Since it is easily worked and 
usually in abundant supply, it is in great demand. 
It is used as backing for veneer, in solid construc- 
tion, and for surface veneer. 


Oak, which held first place in 1919, is now in 
fifth position, but still was used in greater quantity 
in 1946 than in 1926 when it was in third place. 
This wood possesses many excellent properties for 
furniture making. Red and white oak are not sepa- 
rated in Table 27 because many of the establish- 
ments were not sure of the amount of each used. 
However, the greater percentage of the oak listed 
is white oak. Much of the white oak entering the 
trade is quartered stock which gives a beautiful 
figure. In the last 20 years, the amount of oak 
furnished by the state has decreased considerably 
along with birch, beech, and maple. 


The more expensive furniture is made of walnut 
and mahogany, plus smaller amounts of the rare 
woods. Walnut and mahogany possess excellent 
qualities desirable for furniture manufacturing and 
many beautiful figures can be obtained by the 
various methods of cutting and matching the veneer 
or lumber. Medium-priced furniture often employs 
the more expensive woods in exposed parts, while 
the balance of the article will be of cheaper woods 
which can be finished to simulate the more expen- 
sive woods. 


The leading core wood is yellow-poplar. This 
explains its comparatively high position among 
the woods used by the furniture industry. Core 
wood calls for medium- to low-grade material. 
Consequently, this use is a desirable outlet for 
producers of yellow-poplar. Wormy chestnut also 
was a favorite core wood in former years when it 
was plentiful. 


New York is not only one of the leading states 
in the value of furniture manufactured. The metro- 
politan district is one of the country’s leading 
manufacturing sections in the country for extreme- 
ly high-grade and exclusive furniture. In this sec- 
tion small furniture establishments often occupy 
only one floor in a building. A small force of work- 
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men and artists using comparatively small amounts 
of rare and foreign woods make an exclusive type 
of furniture. Some of this furniture is made to 
order, even to the extent of going to the yards of 
the foreign wood importers and matching up 
woods and figures in order to get the desired effects, 
according to the ideas of designer and customer. 
By far the largest item in the total cost of this 
unusual type of furniture is the high-priced hand 
labor. Many furniture manufacturers in the metro- 
politan district are so small that without doubt 
some of them have not been included in this survey. 
However, an earnest effort was made to include in 
the directory (see back of bulletin) the majority 
of these plants. 

Many of these firms excel in fine period repro- 
ductions and museum copies, as well as in the 
modern style of furniture for living room, dining 
room, library, and bedroom. Many pieces are exact 
copies of originals in museums of Europe and 
America. Some authentic period pieces have been 
redesigned to meet modern living requirements. 
Every detail is carefully studied and models of 
new pieces are made before the piece is finally 
approved for construction. Particular attention is 
paid to design of the hardware to see that it is in 
the proper period and skillfully reproduced. Much 
of it is imported from Europe. 

Wood used is carefully selected for strength, 
beauty of figure, and moisture content. The woods 
are the finest and choicest obtainable, and are 
grown in all parts of the world: walnuts from 
Europe and America; satinwood from the West 
Indies and Ceylon; teak from India and Burma; 
rosewoods from Brazil, Mexico, and the East 
Indies; oak from England and America; cherry 
from Europe and America. All these and many 
more are used in highly skilled furniture making. 
Exotic burl veneers are used for table tops and 
inlays; thuya from Algiers, elm burl from the 
Carpathian mountains, amboyna from the East 
Indies, ash, maple, walnut, redwood, and oak. 
Handsome crotch veneers decorate drawer fronts, 
doors, and panels in mahogany, walnut, aspen, and 
rosewood. Inlaid bandings and borders of satin- 
wood, boxwood, yew, ebony, bubinga, satinee, Aus- 
tralian black bean, and rosewoods frame the beau- 
tiful crotch or burl veneers and inlays. Many of 
these woods are used in such small quantities that 
they will not appear in Table 27. 

Skilled, experienced artisans are found in these 
unusual plants, some with ten, 20, and even 30 
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years of experience. Each individual piece is hand- 
made; the few machines that are used help reduce 
the heavy rough work for the craftsman. Each 
drawer is fitted perfectly with just the right amount 
of play to allow for atmospheric conditions. All 
veneered surfaces have a cross veneering below the 
final veneer on both sides. In veneered furniture, 
all shaped surfaces are constructed of narrow 
strips of core wood, shaped and fitted to a pattern 
of the desired form. They are glued and when 
thoroughly dry are prepared to receive the cross 
veneering and final veneer on both sides. All carvy- 
ing is done by hand, even down to bead mouldings. 
Frames of chairs and sofas are glued and doweled 
and reinforced by glued and screwed corner blocks. 
When any upholstery work is done, the same degree 
of exactness and care, and the finest material, are 
employed. 

Before the day of the Guilds, the art of finishing 
wood was in its infancy. The earliest furniture 
made was either painted or had only the proverbial 
“elbow grease” finish. The purpose of finishing is ~ 
primarily to give furniture protection against the 
atmosphere. One of the first matters of importance 
in the subject of finishing is proper staining. Stain- 
ing is undertaken to enhance or to modify the 
natural color of the wood, to impart to the wood 
immediately the rich, mellow color which otherwise 
it would acquire only after years of exposure to 
light, and to make uniform the color of the wood 
in different parts of a given piece of furniture. 
Staining is an art which craftsmen study with 
patient care to bring out the beauty and richness 
of color within the wood. Water stains are used. 
They penetrate the grain better than oil or spirit 
stains. 

Filling the pores and grain of the wood surfaces 
of furniture after the stain has been applied is 
another important operation, and great care has to 
be exercised in selecting the right sort of filler for 
each type of wood. The purpose of the filler is to 
increase the closeness of the surface texture and 
decrease its absorptiveness in order to prepare it 
for the finishing processes. After the pores have 
been filled they receive from five to six coats of 
lacquer. Before each coat of lacquer is applied the 
preceding coat is carefully rubbed down by hand 
with oil and the finest of emery paper or steel wool. 

In the preceding paragraphs an attempt has 
been made to point out in some detail the care, 
exactness, and skill necessary to make the high- 
grade customtype furniture for which the metro- 
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politan section of the state is so well known. There 
are many variations in the different establishments. 

Table 27 indicates that approximately 15 per 
cent of the total wood used in 1946 was in the form 
of veneer or plywood. The leading veneers and ply- 
wood, in order of quantity used are: mahogany, 
walnut, yellow-poplar, Douglas-fir, hard maple, 
birch, and red-gum. Mahogany and walnut are the 
two outstanding face veneers. In all cases, the 
veneer has been converted from surface feet to a 
board-foot equivalent. Built-up (laminated or ve- 
neer) construction is common in the manufacture 
of furniture. It gives a stronger, lighter more beau- 
tiful product which is less susceptible to warping 
and splitting and at the same time uses a combina- 
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tion low-, medium- and high-grade wood to ad- 
vantage. 

There is a definite tendency for companies to 
buy more of their raw material in the form of 
partly manufactured stock. In the majority of cases 
this is an economic practice which is to be com- 
mended. Partly manufactured or dimension stock 
is sometimes made by companies which specialize 
in that particular type of product. Or it may be 
made by a company hundreds of miles away where 
nearness to the raw material offers advantages. Or 
it may be made by a company that has a surplus 
which accumulates from its own manufacturing 
operations. 


TaBLE 27—FURNITURE 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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The number of establishments in the furniture 
industry has more than doubled since 1926. This 
partly explains the significant increase in amount 
of wood used by the industry and its top rank 
among the wood-using industries in the state. The 
1946 survey indicates 282 firms made furniture 
in one form or another. Table 27-A clearly brings 
out the importance of one-inch stock to the furni- 
ture manufacturers. Fairly equal distribution of 
114,- 144,- and 2-inch stock is found with slight 
variations among the different woods. No. 1 Com- 
mon and Better and No. 2 Common and Better 
were the two most common grades of lumber bought 
by the industry in 1946. This certainly is not a 
normal picture since many furniture manufacturers 
are of the opinion that, with the high costs of labor 
and with increased waste in the lower grades, the 
highest grade obtainable is the cheapest in the 
long run. However, economic conditions in 1946 
did not permit buying the highest grades of lum- 
ber. There are some companies and _ individuals 
who believe that medium grades of lumber are the 


most economical in the long run depending to some 
extent on the variety and sizes of cuttings required. 
With the gradual decline in the relative percentage 
of the highest grades of lumber, it behooves all 
users of lumber to give careful study to the ques- 
tion of the use of lower grades. 

Although furniture manufacturers have experi- 
enced some competition from metal and plastic 
furniture makers, in the form of plastic table tops 
and metal bedrails, competition has not been felt 
very much. It certainly should be a warning to the 
industry that the metal and plastic industries are 
constanly directing their research efforts more and 
more to the furniture industry’s products. 

It would be unreasonable to predict that the 
furniture industry will be less than the leading 
wood-using industry in the state, or at least among 
the top three, for a good many years. The combina- 
tion of many large and small (high grade custom 
makers) well established firms, good markets, and 
good accessibility to raw materials offers favorable 
economic conditions for continued success. 


TasLeE 27-A—FURNITURE 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 
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t For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
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The products of this industry include picket 
fences and gates, and snow fences. The industry 
has not been listed since the 1912 survey. In 1946 
three establishments used more than 2 million 
board feet of wood. Picket fences are made prima- 
rily of one-inch stock for the pickets and round or 
square posts for support. The favored kind of wood 
is eastern white pine. Snow fences are made entirely 
of lath 44 x 11% x 48 inches on special fence- 
making machines into which the lath is fed and 
the wire and lath are fastened together automatic- 
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ally. Any of the kinds of wood listed in Table 28 
can be used for making snow-fence lath. 


Snow-fence manufacturers had great difficulty 
getting wire during the war years and many of 
them did not make any fences at all until after 
the war. Even in 1946 wire was not easy to get and 
also good-grade lath was hard to find. Practically 
all of the eastern white pine used was state-grown 
but the other woods came from the South, West, 
and New England states. The grade of stock re- 
quired for this industry does not have to be high 
but should be sound. 
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TasLE 28—GATES AND FENCING 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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General millwork establishments manufacture a 
great variety of products but the most important 
items are sash, frames, doors, shutters, blinds, 
screens, cabinets, stairwork, baseboards, columns, 
cornice, grills, mantels, porch work, posts, and the 
many other items of inside and outside finish which 
do not fall in the classes of planing mill products 
or fixtures. Since millwork establishments usually 
make some planing-mill products such as mould- 
ings, flooring, siding, ceiling, sheathing, dressed and 
matched material, casing, cornice, baseboards, and 
similar products, it is not always possible to deter- 
mine whether the lumber should be credited to 
millwork or planing-mill products. However, a great 
deal of care was taken to credit only lumber used 
in the manufacture of millwork items. To this class, 
therefore, the possible errors in this industry should 
be a minimum. 

One very important item has been taken out of 
the millwork classification and placed in a separate 
class. The manufacture of standard-sized kitchen- 
cabinet units has now become a distinct separate 
industry. The greater percentage of this phase of 
general millwork was done formerly by retail lum- 
ber yards and millwork establishments on a custom- 
or stock-size basis. However, there are now many 
establishments whose business is entirely the mak- 
ing of kitchen cabinets. This group manufactures 
standard-sized units which fit into distinctly dif- 
ferent styles of home plans with only a small 
amount of custom work necessary. There still is a 
good deal of kitchen-cabinet work done by retail 
lumber yards and millwork establishments to cus- 
tomers’ specifications. It was impossible to segre- 
gate the amount of kitchen-cabinet work done by 
these wood users. Only those plants whose pri- 
mary business is the manufacture of kitchen cabi- 
nets have been included in the separate classifica- 
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tion. The separate class for kitchen cabinets will 
have a definite tendency to lower the total amount 
of lumber used in the millwork industry. This 
should be remembered in comparing the results of 
the different surveys. 

Ease of working, capacity to take finishes well, 
ability to be finished to imitate other woods, style 
demands, waste in manufacture, and prices are the 
principal factors which determine the grades and 
kinds of wood used. The preferred woods are soft- 
woods in the select and shop grades since they 
satisfy most of the above requirements. 


The past 20 years have brought a change in the 
size of many wood-using industries. In 1946, mill- 
work was the second largest in the state compared 
with its first-place position of 1926. Still the state 
grew only 8.2 per cent of all wood used in its sec- 
ond largest wood-using industry, an increase of 3 
per cent over the 1926 figure. This may not be a 
truly representative increase since the preferred 
western millwork woods were not available in the 
quantities needed. As a result, local woods were 
used in order partially to satisfy consumers’ de- 
mands. This would tend to increase the amount of 
New York woods used above the normal usage. 
However, there are a few millwork establishments 
which are definitely making an effort to saw, dry, 
and finish native woods to standards comparable 
with western woods. If this practice becomes more 
common throughout the state, more native woods 
will be used by millwork firms. 


Millwork is made in general by two kinds of 
establishments: one type is the concern that runs 
an establishment as a strict millwork business or 
in conjunction with planing mill work; the other 
type is run in connection with a retail lumber- 
yard. The latter is generally the smaller in size, in 
fact, often too small to list in this bulletin. Many 
of these small shops use only a few thousand feet 
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of lumber a year and can scarcely be called mill- 
work establishments. Earlier reports included all 
of the small millwork establishments, thus making 
a total number of 411 establishments in 1919. In 
1926 only 217 were listed, but they used almost 
as much lumber as the 411 concerns in 1919. In 
1946 there were 266 millwork establishments, each 
using at least 25 thousand feet of lumber per year. 

In spite of the increase in number of millwork 
concerns, only 45 per cent as much lumber was 


used in the millwork business in 1946 as was 
used in 1926. There are several possible explana- 
tions for this condition. First, since 1919 there has 
been a definite trend away from the practice of 
making millwork locally to buying the millwork 
already manufactured. This change is especially 
true of retail-yard millwork. The large millwork 
manufacturers located in the South, West, and Mid- 
west can produce stock millwork in large quantities 
near the source of the raw material at a greater 
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{ This column includes amount in veneer and plywood column. 
t Western yellow pine. 
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profit than the smaller local concerns which have 
to pay freight on lumber which develops a large 
amount of waste. Today, stock millwork carried 
by lumber dealers is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. The tendency to manufacture in large 
volumes near the source of raw material is a com- 
mendable economic practice. 

Frequently, large manufacturers of stock mill- 
work specialize in one type of door or only sash or 
some other single item of millwork. Thus, a large 
volume can be produced at low unit production 
cost which means lower prices to the consumers. 
The small retail yard is not able to compete with 
these large millwork concerns and thus the practice 
of buying stock millwork has become permanently 
established. There will always be a small amount 
of special millwork done by any retail yard to 
satisfy the varied desires of its consumers. How- 
ever, most of the retail yards make these special 
millwork items not with the idea of profit but only 
as a service to customers. In a good many cases, 
with the cost of lumber and labor high, retail yards 
may sell this type of millwork at a loss. In addition, 
some stock millwork items are made during a slack 
period to maintain the labor force. 

A second explantion for the 55 per cent decrease 
in amount of lumber used in 1946 compared with 
1926 was the difficulty of obtaining western soft- 
woods. Several factors were responsible for the 
poor availability of the western woods. First, many 
of the western mills still had part of their produc- 
tion directed into government building channels. 
Second, a shortage of railroad cars prevented ]um- 
ber which normally would come east from getting 
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beyond the western zone. As a result, the lumber 
was sold locally or trucked from the mill to areas 
within the western states. The mills could not store 
the lumber indefinitely hoping for cars to ship the 
lumber east. Third, with lumber demand exceed- 
ing supply and the resultant high prices, many of 
the mills cut poor grades of logs and so-called 
inferior species since there was a good market for 
any grade of lumber. This naturally reduced the 
percentage of select and shop lumber which nor- 
mally would be produced. No doubt there are many 
other reasons but these are some of the more im- 
portant. 

It seems reasonable to expect the amount of 
lumber used in the manufacture of millwork to 
decrease even more. In spite of the poor availabil- 
ity of the western woods, a high percentage of the 
millwork concerns was operating at or near full 
capacity during 1946 using whatever lumber was 
available to satisfy seemingly inexhaustible de- 
mand. Even with prices of lumber high many peo- 
ple have decided that they will not be able to build 
their homes for the pre-war figures for a good 
many years. Rather than forego the pleasures of 
a new home, they build. There will always be peo- 
ple who will wait. This is considered a favorable 
situation by the millwork concerns, since it will 
tend to spread the demand for millwork and homes 
over a longer period of time and thus act as a 
partial barrier to still higher prices and tend to 
bring about more stable demand. However, after 
the backlog of war demands has been satisfied, the 
amount of lumber used for millwork in the state 
will probably be lower than the 1946 figure. 


TaBLeE 29-A—GENERAL MILLWORK 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


Tuickness IN INcHes—(Per cent) 


Kinp or Woop 


Grapnt—(Per cent) 


Less FAS Log 
THAN 1 1 14 1% 2 Toran & Sel. 1C&B 2C &B Run Tora 
Hardwoods: 

BK Satis s Ralkfee us PER eee iS Oe eS 27 65 8 100 65 12 19 4 100 
Yellow-poplar: tom matonta seers ae 30 64 6 100 36 37 27 100 
Da yal Peas aR Acienton ene N icin ooeee vey 100 100 54 21 25 100 
Cypress ees ov osc oeree ie ooaan Se 65 30 5 100 40 51 9 100 

Shop D&el. Log 

& B &B 1C&B 2C&B- Run ToTAL 

Softwoods - 

Ponderosa pine} eee sees eee 6 11 28 29 26 100 39 19 17 21 4 100 
Dovalsacfir no sneer eitaseekemta 6 1 1 1 91 100 oe 61 3 29 7 100 
Eastern white pine.................. Bees 43 2 1 54 100 23 7 11 46 13 100 
Dugarspines scwe nim eae A nee Ase cee 26 26 48 100 46 41 13 chs Rss Wh 100 
Southern yellow pine................ eae @ foes Riis 98 100 1 43 11 45 100 
Western white pine................. ee 9 64 18 9 100 15 26 55 4 100 


+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
t Western yellow pine. 
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GREENHOUSES 


Manufacturers of greenhouses can properly be 
classified in a survey of this nature since the fin- 
ished product is prefabricated and shipped to final 
destination points for assembly. Three establish- 
ments in the state used 3,711,000 board feet of 
wood in 1946 in the manufacture of prefabricated 
greenhouses. Reference to Table 30 points out viv- 
idly the importance of bald-cypress to this wood- 
using industry. The characteristic of natural resist- 
ance to moisture and decay agencies explains the 
main reason for the use of bald-cypress in an in- 
dustry which finds nearly all of its wooden parts 
exposed to moisture and decay agencies. Redwood 
and western red-cedar, two other woods with natu- 
ral resistance to moisture and decay, also have been 
used to a certain extent. Bald-cypress is definitely 
the preferred wood and probably would be used 


exclusively if the quantities needed could be ob- 
tained. However, good bald-cypress has been ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. It is likely that redwood 
and western red-cedar will be used in greater quan- 
tities in the next few years. 

The lumber for greenhouse construction is bought 
in the rough, usually in 1-, 114-, 144-, and 2-inch 
thicknesses, and in both medium and high grades 
depending upon the use of the stock. The green- 
house manufacturers have several standard plans 
for their products. All have many standard parts 
that suit mass production operations. Individuality 
can be given with very little special work required 
for the entire greenhouse. After wooden parts are 
cut to the specified sizes, metal and glass parts 
and hardware are assembled in units and shipped 
“knocked down” by truck or rail to the site. The 
greenhouse is then assembled in much the same 
manner as a prefabricated house. 


TasBLE 30—GREENHOUSES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


WoopD USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, 
PLywoop 
1946 1946f 1926 
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Per Cent or Woop Grown In New Yorke 


Lumser, Logs, Bouts, VENEER AND PLYwooD 


1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 
Ste a 0.3 Ree er ame eo 
Ceres baht 50.0 pees ou peter 


{ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
t Western yellow pine. 
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This industry includes handles for brooms, 
shovels, pushers, mops, brushes, hammers, hoes, 
forks, tools and knives. In 1946 the handle industry 
used practically the same amount of wood as it did 
in 1926 with one less establishment, and was repre- 
sented by 13 establishments which used 5,978,000 
board feet of wood. There are several individuals 
in the state who make a few handles as a side line 
but the amount of wood used is very small. 

Competition from plastic materials and the high 
prices of lumber have definitely been felt by the 
handle manufacturers. Plastic toilet brush handles 
are less expensive to make, offer wider color selec- 
tions, and satisfy present consumers’ style demands. 
Makers of other handles have not been faced with 
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competition from plastic yet, except makers of knife 
handles. 

Ash, hard maple, birch, beech, and rosewood 
are the leading woods in order of quantity of wood 
used. Ash has made the most significant advance 
from fourth to first position in the last 20 years. 
Birch, beech, and hard maple have always been 
leading woods in the industry and their relative 
positions have fluctuated among the first three posi- 
tions in all former surveys. 

Handles for tools such as shovels, hammers, 
hoes and forks are made mostly from white ash. 

A significant increase in the amount of wood 
used in the industry is true of rosewood. In 1926 
only 4 thousand board feet was used but in 1946 a 
total of 545,000 board feet was used. Practically 
all of the rosewood is used for knives and other 
cutlery handles. Cocobola, a hard, tough, strong, 
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oily wood which resists water and warping, is used 
entirely for knife handles. Three new imported 


HANDLES—HAT BLOCKS 


grown in the state. This percentage has decreased 
to 69.7 per cent in the 1946 survey. The state also 


South American woods which are making their furnishes a considerable amount of beech, birch, 
appearance for the first time are gonzalo alves 
(a Brazilian wood), beefwood (a Venezuelian 
wood) and greenheart (a Colombian wood). These 
three woods are used also for knife handles. 

All previous surveys showed that 90 per cent or 


more of the wood used by the handle industry was 


and maple squares which are sold to handle makers 
outside of the state. This material is not included 
in Table 31. Since such a large percentage of the 
wood comes from the state, most of it is a Log Run 
grade. Table 31-A indicates that 114-inch stock is 
favored, with 1- and 11/-inch stock used also. 


Taste 31I—HANDLES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 
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{ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 


wood used. In fact, a little over 90 per cent of the 
total wood used by the industry in 1946 was yellow- 


HAT BLOCKS 


This is the first survey in which hat-block manu- 
facturers have been separated from the pattern and 
flask wood-using industry. The presence of six 
establishments in 1946 and the use of 988,000 
board feet of wood seemed to be sufficient justifica- 
tion for setting aside a separate class for this in- 
teresting wood-using industry. Table 32 clearly 
indicates that yellow-poplar is by far the leading 
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poplar. 

Yellow-poplar is the favorite wood because, ac- 
cording to the trade, it does not absorb moisture 
readily when subjected to the steaming processes 
in hat-making. It is normally bought in 1-, 2-, 3- 
and 4-inch-thick planks with preference for the 
thickest stock. Hat block manufacturers would like 
to buy their stock in blocks from 8 to 12 inches in 
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thickness to eliminate the gluing operation neces- 
sary to build up blocks from thinner stock. The 
present operation consists of cutting the planks to 
short lengths, gluing the short pieces on their 
faces, and building them up until a desired-size 
rough block is obtained. The rough blocks are then 
shaped to the approximate finished size on a band 


saw from which they are taken to the final shaping 
operations. 

This is another wood-using industry which 
thrives on style changes in hats, much as last makers 
thrive on style changes in shoes. 

The other woods listed go into hat blocks used 
for display purposes in hat shops. 


Taste 32—HAT BLOCKS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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KITCHEN CABINETS 


Former surveys included the manufacturers of 
kitchen cabinets in the general millwork classifica- 
tion. However, an interesting change has taken 
place in the past few years. Formerly, kitchen cabi- 
nets were usually built by retail lumberyards and 
millwork establishments in stock sizes or to the 
specifications of the consumer. Along with the de- 
velopment of prefabricated houses came the making 
of standardized kitchen cabinets by plants special- 
izing in that product alone. To conform with this 
trend a separate classification seemed justifiable 
for the 25 establishments whose primary business 
in 1946 was to manufacture kitchen cabinets. It 
should be remembered that many custom-made 
kitchen cabinets are still built by retail lumber- 
yards and millwork establishments. Only those 
firms whose primary business is making kitchen 
cabinets are included in this separate class. It was 
dificult to prevent some duplication but an effort 
was made to keep the errors to a minimum. 


The objective of most kitchen-cabinet manu- 
facturers is to have several plans or designs to 
offer the consumer but still have all the plans built 
up of standard-sized units in order to facilitate 
mass production operations. Many of the plants 
have their own sales organization. The salesmen go 
into a kitchen, take measurements, and then try to 
plan with the homemaker a kitchen which can be 
built of standard-sized units with the minimum 
amount of custom work. If the standard-sized units 
will not fit the individual measurements, additional 
custom-built cabinets are made. However, from 80 
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Per Cent or Woop Grown in New York 


Lumser, Logs, Bours, VENEER AND PLywoop 


1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 
etree 2.4 


to 90 per cent of the jobs are completed, using 
standard-sized units. 

Table 33 reveals that ponderosa pine (western 
yellow pine), Douglas-fir, yellow-poplar, birch and 
red-gum were the leading woods used by the in- 
dustry in 1946, listed in order of amount of wood 
used. Closer inspection of the table points out that 
ponderosa pine and yellow-poplar are the two prin- 
cipal woods bought in the form of lumber. On the 
other hand, Douglas-fir, birch and red-gum are 
practically all used in the plywood form. It is not 
too surprising to find that 44.6 per cent of the total 
wood used in 1946 was in the form of plywood. 
Considerable quantities of plywood are used for 
drawer sides, bottoms and fronts, cupboard doors 
and as backs for the completed cabinets. The 
greater part of the lumber is used for framework 
and shelving. In fact, the percentage of plywood 
used would have been even higher if it could have 
been obtained more readily in 1946. In some cases 
masonite was substituted for the backs of cabinets 
and doors since plywood was not available. 

The 5-ply 34-inch plywood is the most common 
size for cupboard doors while the 14-inch plywood 
stock is used mostly for drawer sides and bottoms. 
Exposed surfaces, such as framework, drawer 
fronts and doors, if made of lumber, must be of 
high-grade lumber. On the other hand, sizeable 
amounts of low- and medium-grade lumber can be 
used for shelving and interior framework if the 
lumber is sound. Practically all of the lumber used 
is one inch in thickness. 

Most of the kitchen-cabinet manufacturers have 
been able to give the consumer individuality in his 
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kitchen and still produce a cabinet which is more 
economical than the custom-made kitchen cabinet. 
As long as this competitive advantage remains, it 
is reasonable to expect this new type of wood-using 
industry to flourish. As with any comparatively 
new industry, competition has been keen and in 
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future years a decrease in the number of firms can 
be expected but certainly not an extinction of the 
industry. The plants which can continue to give the 
consumer the high quality product and still keep 
its costs low by standardized large-scale operations 
will survive at the expense of the inefficient plant. 


TasLeE 33—KITCHEN CABINETS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 
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t Western yellow pine. 
TasLe 33-A—KITCHEN CABINETS 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 
TuHIcKNEss IN INcHES—(Per cent) Grape{—(Per cent) 
Kino or Woop 
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{ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
t Western yellow pine. 


LADDERS 


The increase in number of establishments and 
total lumber used by the ladder manufacturers in 
the last 20 years offers sufficient reason for setting 
aside a separate class for them. In former surveys 
ladders were included in the woodenware and noy- 
elty class (Table 61). The industry is now repre- 
sented by 15 establishments and used a little over 
9 million board feet of lumber in 1946. This places 
it 17th among the 59 wood-using industries in the 
state. 


OF NEW YORK—1946 


Ladders require a large quantity of high-grade, 
light, strong, tough woods, such as Sitka spruce, 
Douglas-fir, western hemlock, basswood, ponderosa 
pine, oak and hickory. Eastern spruce which in 
previous surveys was a leading wood for making 
ladders has now been replaced for the most part 
by Sitka spruce. This condition is not due to the 
superiority of the western spruce but to the difh- 
culty of obtaining the high-grade wood in the east- 
ern spruce. The softwoods are used for ladder side 
strips or rails and the hardwoods for rungs. The 
rungs are frequently purchased in squares or as 
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LADDERS 


turned stock. The favored woods for rungs are 
white ash and hickory. Toughness, strength and re- 
sistance to wear are the desired qualities of a good 
wood for rungs. The most common diameter of 
rungs is 18% inches. 

The light, strong, tough softwoods are most 
desired for the side strips or rails of the ladder. 
These woods permit easy movement of ladders and 
long years of strenuous use. The industry includes 
manufacturers of step-ladders, fruit-picking ladders 
and the ordinary ladders used by painters, car- 
penters, etc., for construction purposes. The pre- 
ferred wood for the fruit-picking ladder is native 
basswood. The finished ladder is wide at the bottom 
and gradually tapers to a point at the top. This type 
of ladder makes it easy for fruit pickers to place 
the top of the ladder between the junction of a 
limb or branch and the main trunk of the tree. By 
reducing the amount of lumber used in a standard 


ladder, this type of ladder is much lighter in 
weight and thus it can be moved from place to 
place more easily. 

Table 34 indicates that Sitka spruce is definitely 
the leading wood in total amount of wood used. 
The second place held by Douglas-fir may or may 
not be a true normal picture. Douglas-fir was used 
as a substitute for spruce along with western hem- 
lock. If high-grade eastern spruce had been avail- 
able, it would probably rank first or at least second, 
but with the supply of high-grade eastern spruce 
gradually diminishing Sitka spruce will probably 
continue to be the leading wood in future years. 

Table 34-A shows significantly the high grade 
of wood required by the industry. The same table 
indicates that 114-inch-thick stock is used mostly 
with ]-, 2- and 114-inch thicknesses following in 
order. Only 15.0 per cent of the wood used by the 
industry is grown in the state. 


TaBLE 34—LADDERS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, 
Piywoop 
1946 1946 1926 
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+ Western yellow pine. 


Per Cent or Woop Grown in New York 


Lumser, Logs, Bouts, VENEER AND PLywoop 


1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 


TasLe 34-A—LADDERS 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


THICKNEss IN INcHES—(Per cent) 


Kino or Woop 


1 1% 1% 
Hardwoods: 
ASHES Sere ch inte rine cee ane 2 98 
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Gravet—(Per cent) 
FAS Log 
2 TorTaL & Sel. Run ToTaL 
100 12 88 100 
100 78 22 100 
Ladder B&B Toran 
14 100 48 52 100 
re eee asc 100 air 100 
75 100 100 ons 100 


+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
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LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


Eleven establishments used 8,273,000 board 
feet of wood in 1946 compared with seven estab- 
lishments which used 865,000 board feet of wood 
in 1926. The main products of the industry include 
commercial laundry and dry-cleaning equipment, 
ironing boards, clothespins, folding clothes driers, 
towel racks, clothes hampers, curtain stretchers, 
clothesline spacers, mop-wringer rollers, and table 
tops for commercial clothes presses. 


A substantial amount of the wood used goes 
into large commercial laundry and dry-cleaning 
tubs. Southern yellow pine is preferred for the 
laundry tubs because of its wear-resistant qualities. 
Hard maple is preferred for the dry-cleaning equip- 
ment because it is very durable under constant 
subjection to dry-cleaning solutions. Until this sur- 
vey, bald-cypress has always been the leading wood 
in the industry especially for laundry tubs. How- 
ever, it has been difficult to get it in the quantities 
required and so southern long-leaf yellow pine 
(“laundry pine” in the trade) has been substituted. 


The appearance of Douglas-fir (mostly in the 
form of plywood) and ponderosa pine (western 
yellow pine) as the two leading woods in the in- 


LAUNDRY EQPT.—MACHINE CONST. 


dustry seems a little unusual since it is the first 
time that either wood has appeared in this industry. 
A little over 80 per cent of these two woods was 
used to make clothes hampers. The ponderosa pine 
was used for frames and the Douglas-fir plywood 
for covers. Sides of the hampers were usually made 
of metal, interwoven wooden material or, in some 
cases, plywood. Another major product of the in- 
dustry was the ironing board made principally of 
southern yellow pine and ponderosa pine. Clothes- 
pins also are an important item and are made from 
the various hardwoods listed in Table 35. 

There are several companies in this industry 
which make various small articles, but, as they are 
generally only a minor sideline, it has been difh- 
cult to get an accurate report on all the very small 
items made in the industry. However, the major 
items and as many of the smaller items as time 
would permit have been included in the figures 
(Table 35). 

Laundry equipment calls for a wide range in 
thickness and quality of stock. The predominance 
of Douglas-fir, ponderosa pine, and southern yel- 
low pine has reduced the amount of wood grown in 
the state to 4.4 per cent compared with more than 
30 per cent in former surveys. 


Taste 35—LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 
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Per Cent or Woop Grown In New York 
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+ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
t Western yellow pine. 


MACHINE CONSTRUCTION 


Table 36 represents those establishments that 
manufacture and repair various kinds of machin- 
ery. It is not fair or possible to make any compari- 
son of the kinds and amounts of wood used for 
the various years as reported in this table. If the 
industry had been studied in great detail, several 


OF NEW YORK—1946 


hundred establishments would have been listed in- 
stead of only six. The amount of wood used by any 
single establishment of this industry is not large 
and for the main part is used by metalworking and 
not woodworking establishments. The only justifi- 
cation for including a few establishments to repre- 
sent this industry is to learn the kinds of wood, 
grades and sizes used. The wood in this industry 
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MACHINE CONST.—MISC. 


is used for sills, bases, platforms, framework, bins, 
bodies, cabs, skids, and other miscellaneous parts 
of machines. The wood used was reported by manu- 
facturers of filter presses for the chemical and 
allied industries machine shops, paper-mill machin- 
ery manufacturers, gear cutting, road machinery, 


and establishments which manufacture tractors. 

The three leading woods used by the industry 
in 1946 were southern yellow pine, hard maple, and 
oak. A wide variation in grade was apparent and 
the heavier dimension sizes were common. Thirty- 
one per cent of the wood used was state-grown. 


TaBLeE 36—MACHINE CONSTRUCTION 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS equipment have been listed as separate classes in 


Since the material for this bulletin was given 
in confidence, it is advisable to record in this class 
several types of wood-using industries which have 
only one or two establishments in the state. The 
wood-using industries included in this class are: 
cooperage, matches, printing material, shuttles, 
spools and bobbins, pulleys, reels, and bootblack 
fixtures and equipment. Because the types of in- 
dustries in this classification are not the same for 
any two surveys, it is not practical to make any 
comparison of changes in the number of establish- 
ments and amount of wood used. In 1946 nine 
establishments used a total of 8,950,000 board feet 
of wood compared with 16 establishments using 
14,597,000 board feet in 1926, 18 establishments 
using 3,709,000 board feet in 1919, and 24 estab- 
lishments using 30,790,000 board feet in 1912. 


The manufacturers of artificial limbs, butchers’ 
supplies, clocks, dowels, shade and map rollers and 
rug poles, and whips, canes and umbrella sticks 
are listed as separate industries in this bulletin be- 
cause they have at least three establishments. In 
1926 they had only one or two establishments and 
thus were placed in the miscellaneous class. On the 
other hand, pumps and piping and playground 
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former surveys. Pumps and piping manufacturers 
are not listed in this survey since there are no firms 
making such products in the state at the present 
time. Playground equipment has been incorporated 
in Table 53 for sporting and athletic equipment. 

Western white pine (Idaho pine) has replaced 
eastern white pine as the number-one wood in quan- 
tity used. In former surveys eastern white pine has 
always been the leading wood. Hard maple and 
black cherry are the next two important woods. 
Western white pine is used principally for matches, 
and hard maple is used mostly for shuttles, spools 
and bobbins. Reels are made from local hardwoods. 
Cooperage manufacturers make barrel heads and 
staves from the native hardwoods with red and 
white oak the preferred species. There are a few 
firms which buy the heads and staves from the 
southern states and just assemble and distribute 
the barrels in this State. These firms are not listed 
in this survey since they are not manufacturers of 
any wood product but are assemblers. Pulley and 
tackle-block makers prefer yellow-poplar of me- 
dium to high grades, in thicknesses from 1 to 3 
inches. Bootblack fixtures and equipment are made 
of yellow-poplar and ponderosa pine (western yel- 
low pine). 


WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


TaBLE 37—MISCELLANEOUS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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t Western yellow pine. 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


Although the automobile industry has made 
great strides in production in the last 20 years, 
the amount of wood used in the industry has con- 
tinued to decrease significantly in the state since 
1919. There are two important reasons for this 
condition: first, automobile and body manufactur- 
ing is not centered in this state to any appreciable 
extent and it is natural to expect that the big 
changes in the industry would not be reflected lo- 
cally in a very noticeable manner; second, the 
wood in automobiles has been replaced almost en- 
tirely by metal. Wood is still used in station 
wagons, truck bodies, and trailers, but it has defi- 
nitely been replaced by metal in automobile bodies 
and frames, and by plastic materials and metals 
in wheels and steering wheels. Large truck-trailer 
manufacturers use lumber and plywood with metal 
to produce a good serviceable trailer. The lumber 
is used for flooring and framing, plywood for in- 
terior lining, and metal for exterior covering 
material. 


Karlier surveys included blacksmiths and very 
small shops using negligible amounts of wood in 
repair work but such small establishments have 
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Per Cent or Woop Grown IN New Yorke 
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been dropped from the last two surveys. The num- 
ber of establishments using over 25 thousand feet 
of wood annually has increased from 25 to 38 
establishments in the last 20 years, but the amount 
of wood used has decreased. 

Important changes in the kinds of wood used 
have occurred in the past 20 years. Ash, which is 
practically all white, until this survey had been 
the leading wood in the industry. Its combined 
qualities of moderate weight, workability, tough- 
ness, and resilience have made it desirable for the 
purposes of this industry. However, it has now 
been replaced by Douglas-fir and oak, which re- 
spectively occupy first and second positions in 
quantity of wood used. It is interesting to note 
that practically 100 per cent of the Douglas-fir was 
in the form of plywood. Most of this plywood was 
used for paneling in station wagons and interior 
linings for enclosed truck-trailer bodies. Ash and 
oak are used for truck beds and framing material 
for the sides of enclosed truck bodies. Ash, being 
a good bending wood, is used in station wagons 
for bows for tops, backing and frames. A good 
share of the oak is used for truck floors, paneling, 
frames, bodies and bows for tops. Hard maple, for- 
merly the second most important wood in the in- 
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dustry, has decreased to a position of little im- 
portance, probably due to the increased use of oak. 
Both woods were formerly used. 

The amount of softwood used in this industry 
is small. A fair amount of southern yellow pine is 
used mostly for truck floors; the other softwoods 
are not important to the industry. The automobile 
industry is principally a hardwood industry. With 
the decline in the use of hard maple, the use of 
wood grown in the state has decreased from 19.0 
per cent in 1926 to 14.5 per cent in 1946. The in- 
dustry demands high grades of lumber, as shown 
in Table 38-A. As a result, state-grown white ash 
is in great demand. The Appalachian region sup- 
plies the largest quantity of wood used. One, 11/,-, 
114.-, 2-, and 3-inch thicknesses are used in approxi- 
mate equal percentages with a slight preference for 
the thicker stock. 

Plywood has definitely occupied a position of 
note in the industry. Twenty years ago, its use was 


just beginning. Its light weight and great strength 
have made it an effective competitor for steel-body 
construction. Wood is lighter in weight, less vi- 
brant, and does not echo noises as much as steel. 
The ideal combination of materials for large truck- 
trailer construction seems to be aluminum for ex- 
terior covering, Douglas-fir plywood for interior 
lining, and oak or ash for framing material. Wood 
will probably continue to be used considerably in 
the construction of truck bodies and truck trailers 
but it has definitely lost its former position of im- 
portance in automobile construction. Recently wood 
has been faced with stiff competition in the manu- 
facture of station wagons. This is due partly to the 
poor availability of high-grade woods and princi- 
pally to the failure of wood to withstand exposure 
to weather over a period of years. Development 
work in wood preservatives will definitely help 
wood withstand the competition of metals in the 
station-wagon business. 


TasLe 38—MOTOR VEHICLES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 
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{ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood. 
Taste 38-A—MOTOR VEHICLES 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 
THICKNESS IN INcHES—(Per cent) Grape{—(Per cen t) 


Kinp or Woop 


1 14% 14% 2 

Hardwoods: 
Oaks si inciescie ages censtou en oeieraere 27 20 22 31 
JN.) (oR OH Eee acon Samo OTMDIod se 6 3 5 7 


Log 
1C&B 1C&2C Run 


3 TorTaL FAS Sel. TorTaL 
nieers 100 4 3 86 5 2 100 
76 100 9 43 46 ito 2 100 


7 For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Although this industry in 1946 used only 60.5 
per cent of the wood used in 1926, New York State 
is still one of the leading states in the nation in 
the manufacture of musical instruments. This de- 
crease in wood used must be interpreted in light of 
the economic conditions during the year 1946. The 
market for musical instruments was considerably 
below normal, principally because of the high 
prices which the manufacturers had to charge to 
cover increased costs of production. In addition, 
many manufacturers were forced to reduce their 
production because of the difficulty of obtaining 
certain required wood and metal parts. 

The products included in this industry are ac- 
cordions, banjos, coin-operated phonographs (juke 
boxes), drums, flutes, piccolos, guitars, harps, man- 
dolins, phonographs, violins and ukeleles, but the 
great bulk of the wood consumed is used in piano 
and organ cases and action parts. The majority of 
the establishments is located in the metropolitan 
district. 

This industry uses a great variety of woods, 
many of which must have exceptionally high quali- 
ties. Few other wood-using industries call for the 
precision and accuracy in manufacturing required 
in making piano and organ actions and many other 
parts for musical instruments. Actions are gener- 
ally made by a few companies who specialize in 
this work and supply the completed actions to 
many different manufacturers of cases for final 
assembly. In a somewhat similar manner, piano- 
case manufacturers often supply cases to whole- 
sale assemblers and a few sounding-board makers 
furnish sounding boards for scores of wholesale 
assemblers. 

The favorite wood for actions is the white sap- 
wood of hard maple with smaller amounts of birch, 
mahogany, and walnut also used. Action manu- 
facturing requires straight-grained wood free from 
any defects. Lumber is cut into short pieces which 
are edge-glued to make a piece of stock several 
feet long. This panel or strip of edge-glued pieces 
is run into molding strips thus producing a piece 
of cross-grained molding. The molding is then 
worked into small actions on a special machine 
which performs automatically as many as ten to 
fifteen operations on the small pieces. This par- 
ticular machine is one of the most complicated 
and best-designed machines to be found in the 
woodworking industries. 

Yellow-poplar is still the number one wood in 
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quantity used in the industry. The most significant 
change in kind and amount of woods used by the 
industry is revealed by chestnut. Chestnut was the 
leading wood in 1912 and 1919, and second in 
1926. Table 39 vividly shows the effect of the chest- 
nut blight on the use of this wood. Only 20 thousand 
feet were used compared to millions of feet in pre- 
vious years. 

The greater percentage of the yellow-poplar is 
used as a core wood, to be covered with high-grade 
surface veneer of the more beautifully grained 
woods for piano cases and other musical instru- 
ments. Hard maple is the leading wood for actions 
but also is used widely for cases, backs, and rims, 
and in smaller amounts for player rolls, bridges, 
and banjo necks. Spruce, a very resonant wood 
from the eastern and western regions of the coun- 
try, has its favorite use in sounding boards. Lesser 
amounts are used for organ pipes, posts, key beds, 
and cases. 

Another significant change is to be seen in the 
increased use of western over eastern spruce. This 
is due not to the better quality of the western 
spruce, but to the extreme difficulty of obtaining 
the required high-quality eastern spruce available 
in sufficient quantities in earlier years. Red-gum, 
formerly a good action wood, has suffered a con- 
siderable decrease in the past 20 years. The foreign 
woods are used chiefly for face veneers or as fancy 
legs or other trim parts. The ability to stimulate 
various high-quality woods by finishing processes 
has tended to reduce the amount of rare woods 
used. Basswood is commonly used for lower-priced 
piano keys. Formerly eastern white pine was used 
for the better keys including those of the grand 
piano, but today sugar pine is commonly used for 
the better upright keys. 

Although styles are changed frequently in order 
to create business, the piano industry has made 
considerable progress in standardizing many parts. 
Generally speaking, it requires 24 board feet of 
lumber to make a complete action, 55 board feet 
for an upright piano back, 15 board feet for an 
upright sounding board, and 130 board feet for an 
upright piano shipping box. The lumber used for 
the shipping box is included in the crating indus- 
try, however. 

Many smaller assembly-type manufacturers have 
dropped out of business because of the difficulty 
of getting wooden and metal parts. This partly 
explains the continued decrease in number of es- 
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Stock from one inch to two and one-half inches stock is used for musical instruments, and the lower 
in thickness is used by the industry in the higher grades for crating, dunnage, etc. 
grades. Birch, beech, and maple supplied from the There is a trend in the piano industry to move 
state is purchased largely as Log Run stock due from the metropolitan district to the central states 
to the fact that local timberlands are owned in of Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan, where costs are 
some cases by the manufacturers. The higher grade —_ advantageous. 


TasieE 39—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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+ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
t Western yellow pine. 


Taste 39-A—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


THICKNESS IN INcHES—(Per cent) Grapet—(Per cent) 
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t+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
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The 34-year period from 1912 to 1946 illus- 
trates one of the most significant changes which 
has occurred in any wood-using industry of the 
state. In 1912 this industry ranked tenth in the 
total amount of wood used. By 1946 the industry 
had dropped to 55th position among 59 wood- 
using industries. The industry formerly used wood 
for light delivery wagons, heavy trucks for hauling 
stone, timber and freight, dump carts, sleighs, 
wheelbarrows, and lunch cars. /n 1946 all of the 
lumber was used in making baby carriages! 

Four establishments are now listed in the direc- 
tory, a decrease of three since the last survey. These 
four compare with 110 in the 1919 and 269 in the 
1912 surveys. The earlier surveys included many 
blacksmiths and other establishments using a smal] 
amount of wood in wagon repair work; in the ag- 
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gregate, these many small concerns used quite a 
little wood. Today very few such firms are now in 
business. 

Hard maple and birch are now the only lead- 
ing hardwoods used by the industry in making 
baby carriages. Douglas-fir, ponderosa pine (west- 
ern yellow pine) and western white pine (Idaho 
pine) follow in order. Hickory, which formerly 
(1912) was a favorite wood for vehicles because 
of its ability to withstand severe usage, is not listed 
at all, nor are ash and oak. 

More than one-third of the wood used in the 
manufacture of baby carriages is in the form of 
plywood. The three leading plywoods are birch, 
hard maple, and Douglas-fir. 

Baby carriage manufacturers are not likely to 
be drawn to competing materials. Even so, this 
industry promises no increase in the amount of 
wood used. 
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Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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+ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood. 
t Western yellow pine. 
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WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 
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PALLETS 


PALLETS One of the pallet’s strongest advantages is the 

An interesting new wood-using industry which saving of storage space. Depending upon the ma- 
has gained recognition in the past 20 years is terial, pallets can be piled and thus make the most 
pallet manufacture. The pallet is one of the better efficient use of storage space. Such areas are pre- 
developments in the field of material-handling. It | cious in many plants, especially when increased 
consists of any open-type construction in which production makes it difficult to store material in 
lumber, usually one inch thick, is nailed or some- limited space. Another great saving in cost comes 
times screwed to both edges of two-inch stock so in shipping finished products. The pallet and its 
that a “fork lift” or “hyster” can pick up any ma- load can be picked up in a unit and moved into a 
terial placed on the pallet. The pallet thus has freight car or truck. This method is not possible 
helped reduce handling, storage, and transportation with all materials but is being used considerably. 
costs considerably in many industries. Most prog- Pallet manufacturers consist primarily of two 
ressive manufacturing plants now use pallets in groups: (1) the sawmill which uses its low-grade 
some form or another, lumber for pallets and sells its high-grade lumber, 

The tremendous pressure brought about by (2) the establishment which buys rough lumber 
the war for mass production, low costs, and rapid of low grade and makes pallets. 
turnover of stock found the pallet an invaluable The pallet business offers a good outlet for the 
device for an easy, quick, efficient, and low-cost sawmill operator’s low-grade material. Table 41 
method of moving all sorts of materials. It is espe- clearly indicates that the most common grade of 
cially desirable for heavy, bulky materials dificult | lumber used is No. 3 Common, and that on the 
to move by hand, and also for small articles which = average the amount of one-inch material used is 
can be built into unit packages. Both hardwood three times the footage of two-inch stock used. The 
and softwood pallets are in great demand. The sawmill operator during the war made pallets from 
hardwood pallet is used with heavy articles likely — green lumber, but the pallet trade is now demand- 
to get rough treatment. The softwood pallet is ing air-dried stock. This is forcing sawmill men 
favored in handling small, light materials where to air-dry their low-grade lumber before it can be 
strength is no serious problem. used for pallets. 


TaBLe 41—PALLETS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinv or Woop VENEER, Prr Cent or Woop Grown in New York 
PLiywoop Lumser, Logs, Botts, VENEER AND PLywoop 

1946 1946 1926 1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 
TROTAU sects crt tiare sexrs iatercistete lw olor sisters G26 2. cre Perec cer We loner wR a ots. celaleraje (CA CAR AP ween, Toons 
Beetle water sae cccticcccwetades 6 feleee'd Bip, Belper ee a meses 80.4 te Be ee ee A ae 
Hard Maplowacehtcncreseteccsc ees | Uelecnewse 1,607 pam eset ewe ne caer cine mens ic tees OL Swe ee sre eee ee Mae he 
Birches gpretet sachet iat Soe ale) Piees ae suis 1214 Sea cere be sie @ foe cGieces Esa © Seen © VOR eae See a 
Hed-gumleee enone ee ckttecacion! “Peeketees COO ee Tet tic neue ll ipetvecr. mm) ooieten ee! wessce  Ubskee” |) CW geeos. 
Vellow-poplarsepmisieanssecucesscsds <chiSsnas Wy ee eatteS® LAR ODSECDE, EM OPAEOOBC mam ter lm Marte rs mC Se Mame mmnns  wO 
Oaks ereteiecectteecraniercreaericion —' sianesive SOOP Ree eer rre ne is crdeae Ph aatlencs 27 mei ee, OE De ee ee Ie re 
Soltimaplecciae ees sence aac) al wav capita 2O0D Mie ccncer eee ete. ) ea Pesene TVS ee cee Oe ee ee) 
Basternswhite PIMGyscc. eaeineesas. rise cies s Whip, seh e | tRennerire al mCaC rece 80.0; Shae ed eee ees Hee 
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TasBLe 41-A—PALLETS 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


TuickneEss IN INcHEs—(Per cent) . Grapvet—(Per cent) 
Kino or Woop 
; Log 
1 2 Tora. 1C & 2C 3C Run ToraL 
Hardwoods: 

eon Nas secs aleidieeas pecteteeea sees 73 27 100 1 97 2 100 
Hard maple... s.kistcaseumsceennce ds 73 27 100 1 94 5 100 
Birchesiet. os caan face tea tee 73 27 100 2 92 6 100 
Red-wum stevirs. ccsticenee stradontiacione 75 25 100 Siac 100 100 
Bt AO SE SIE Oe nODO ORE 60 40 100 83 17 100 


+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
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PALLETS—PATTERNS, FLASKS 


One of two methods is used to assemble the 
pallet. After cutting one-inch stock for the top and 
bottom and two-inch stock for the pallet frame, 
holes are drilled for either barbed nails or screws 
to fasten the parts together. In most softwood pal- 
lets drilling is not necessary and screws are seldom 
used. 

Since pallets are made in conjunction with saw- 
mill operations in many cases, it is not surprising 
to find the three leading woods are beech, hard 
maple, and birch with approximately 90 per cent 
of these woods state grown. 

This is one wood-using industry which should 
continue to thrive. The pallet has become an ac- 
cepted material handling device in most manu- 
facturing concerns. 


PATTERNS AND FLASKS 


This industry includes manufacturers of foun- 
dry and machine-shop patterns, flasks, models, 
brick molds, and forms. Patterns and flasks use 
most of the lumber reported in Table 42. Estab- 
lishments using this wood include railroad shops, 
agricultural implement plants, piano factories, ele- 
vator manufacturers, radiator manufacturers, air- 
craft engine manufacturers, and many other kinds 
of wood, metal, and general manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Many of the larger manufacturing con- 
cerns have their own pattern-making department; 
others buy patterns. 


Several hundred firms in the state use wood for 
patterns. Many use a small amount of wood. Many 
work primarily with metal. Thus, it is not practical 
to make detailed study of the total wood used. The 
current survey attempted to get information from 
the larger manufacturing concerns and pattern 
shops, not with the idea of showing the total 
amount of lumber used by pattern makers but 
rather of showing the proportion of the various 
woods. If it had been practical to secure an accu- 
rate total figure, it probably would be several times 
the amount shown in Table 42. 


The larger users of pattern lumber generally 
buy direct from producers or wholesalers but small 
users find it advantageous to buy from local lum- 
beryards. They often carry pattern stock for cus- 
tomers who need small amounts at odd times. 

Eastern white pine, always the leading wood 
in the industry until this survey, has now been re- 
placed by sugar pine. High-grade pattern lumber 
should be soft-textured, fine, straight grained, and 
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free from shake, pitch, splitting, and warping. 
These requirements are met very well by several 
woods. Eastern white pine has not decreased in 
importance because of its lack of these qualities 
but rather from the lack of obtaining the higher 
grades which are so necessary to satisfy all the 
desired qualities of a good pattern wood. It is 
becoming more and more difficult to get native 
pine in the higher grades. The use of mahogany 
for pattern making has shown definite gains in 
20 years. Sitka spruce, hard maple, eastern white 
pine, western white pine (Idaho pine), and ponde- 
rosa pine (western yellow pine) follow in order 
after mahogany which occupies second place among 
the leading woods. Harder woods, like hard maple, 
find use as pattern lumber because of their ability 
to resist the wearing action of sand. Pattern wood 
must be carefully dried to a specific moisture con- 
tent and must be free from stresses and strains. 
Woods which are in contact with moist sand are 
finished with various coatings to resist absorption 
of moisture. 


Because of the great variety of patterns made 
and the varying degree of accuracy required, a 
rather wide range in quality of lumber is desired. 
Some patterns will permit the use of small tight 
knots if they are not too hard in texture. Knots 
are permitted also in lumber used for flasks. How- 
ever, as a general rule, pattern lumber is bought in 
the highest grades available with Firsts and Sec- 
onds grade predominating in the hardwoods and B 
Select and Better in the softwood grades. Table 
42-A shows explicity the use of high-grade lumber 
and a fairly equal distribution of thicknesses in 
the 114-, 2-, 21%4- and 3-inch stock with smaller 
amounts of 1- and 11-inch stock. The State of 
New York grows only 11.2 per cent of the total 
amount of wood used in the industry. 


One important change has occurred. In former 
surveys the manufacture of hat blocks was included 
in the pattern and flask industry. Hat-block makers 
now number six establishments using a total of 
988,000 board feet of wood. This seemed a sufh- 
cient quantity to justify a separate class. Therefore, 
in comparing the total figures for the pattern and 
flask industry with former surveys, the amount 
shown in Table 32 for hat blocks should be added 
to make the comparison equitable. The total wood 
used by these two industries in 1946 was 2,652,000 
board feet, slightly more than the pattern and flask 
industry used in 1926 (2,257,000 board feet.) 
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PATTERNS, FLASKS—PENCILS 


Taste 42—PATTERNS AND FLASKS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, Per Cent or Woop Grown in New York 
PLywoop Lumser, Logs, Bouts, VENEER AND PLywoop 
1946 1946 1926 1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 
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+ Western yellow pine. 


TaBLE 42-A—PATTERNS AND FLASKS 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


THICKNESS IN INcHES—(Per cent) 


Kinp oF Woop 
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Softwoods: 
Sugar Pine serene eters cisisiete cteverciicrecciaie 7 8 14 24 17 
Eastern white pine............se008- ae siete miele BS oe ACE 
Western white pine.................. 
Ponderosaipine tre aohace cn ce meleate 


Grapve{—(Per cent) 
3 4 Toran FAS Sel. 1C&B 1C 2C ToTaL 
31 15 100 79 16 at 5 ets 100 
8 aah 100 89 11 ae ais AE 100 
See AS SOP ION 100 te Bon Siete ee 100 
D Sel. Log 
Shop B&B &B 1C Run ToTaL 
27 3 100 6 61 32 1 A Nt 100 
eater steed (sic ey seis aie 73 Seine 27 100 
yeitas et ate nits 100 odo Sees 100 
RT raiehs tre Syeiere 100 vend ates 100 


{ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
t Western yellow pine. 


PENCILS 


This is the first of the four surveys in which 
the pencil manufacturer has been given a separate 
classification. The 4,946,000 board feet of wood 
used in 1946 ranks the industry 30th among the 
59 wood-using industries in the state. 

Incense-cedar (pencil) and eastern red-cedar 
were the only two woods used by the industry in 
1946. In 1912 eastern red-cedar, sometimes called 
southern red-cedar, was used almost exclusively. 
In 1919, approximately equal amounts of eastern 
red-cedar and incense-cedar were used. In 1926 
and 1946 incense-cedar had taken definite lead. 
This is due not to the superior qualities of the 
western cedar, but to the scattered and diminish- 
ing supply of eastern red-cedar. In fact, if eastern 
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red-cedar were available, it would be the pencil 
manufacturers’ preferred wood. 

The requirements for a good lead-pencil wood 
are that it be straight-grained, soft, free from de- 
fects, warping, and checking, easy to work, and 
light in weight. The two cedars mentioned above 
fulfill these requirements more satisfactorily than 
any other woods. 

Approximately eight million gross of all types 
of pencils are produced in the United States in 
one year, or 1,152,000,000 pencils. There are only 
25 pencil manufacturers in the country at the pres- 
ent time. Before the war there were only about 10 
establishments in the country but during the last 
few years several small plants have started opera- 
tions in the south close to the eastern red-cedar 
stock. The plant farthest west is in St. Louis, Mo. 
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PENCILS—PICTURE FRAMES 


Two of the four largest pencil manufacturers in 
the country are located in the metropolitan area. 

At present incense-cedar logs are cut into 
flitches 2-5/16 to 21% inches in thickness. The cants 
are then cut to short lengths of 714 inches. The 
short pieces are put through gang-rip saws to pro- 
duce slats that are from 3/16 to 7/32 inches in 
thickness by the respective widths and length men- 
tioned above. This sawing operation causes a high 


percentage of waste, but is necessary to obtain the 
accuracy that must be maintained to meet the close 
tolerances of highly-specialized pencil-manufactur- 
ing machines. The slats are bound into bundles of 
1,000 which are shipped east in carload lots. Each 
carload averages 1,000 bundles or approximately 
1,000,000 slats. The number varies according to the 
pencil size but on the average it requires two slats 
to make six complete pencils. 


TasLeE 43—PENCILS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, 
Piywoop 
1946 1946 1926 
TODA Aa oe ote ein Mme ee 4.9469 | Raretsvenrers 
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PICTURE FRAMES 


The products of this industry are a multitude 
of different types of picture frames with a small 
amount of wood used for mirror frames and backs. 
The distinctive characteristic of the industry is that 
nearly all the plants buy molding stock in long 
lengths, finish the moldings, cut to size, and assem- 
ble into picture frames. The finishing operation is 
done before the molding is cut to length, to facili- 
tate the making of tighter joints. A few large con- 
cerns in this state and in the South specialize in 
the manufacture of picture-frame moldings which 
are sold to the establishments performing the finish- 
ing operations mentioned above. Very few firms 
start with rough lumber and complete all opera- 
tions to the finished frame. Occasionally, a mill- 
work or planing mill will make moldings which 
are sold to small picture-frame makers. 

The number of establishments has increased 
from nine to 51 in the last 20 years but the amount 
of molding used has decreased to nearly one half 
of the 1926 quantity used. The greater number of 
establishments listed is due primarily to the earnest 
effort made to contact all the picture-frame manu- 
facturers. It was felt that earlier surveys had missed 
many smaller establishments. The information 
given by the various concerns on the amount of 
lumber used was in terms of lineal feet of picture 
molding. In order to keep all the figures on a com- 
parable basis, these lineal footages were converted 
to board feet, using information given by the manu- 
facturers on the sizes of molding used. 
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Per Cent or Woop Grown in New York 


Lumser, Logs, Bouts, VENEER AND PLywoop 


1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 


The leading hardwoods, yellow-poplar, bass- 
wood, red-gum, oak, and birch, listed in order of 
quantity of wood used, are in the same relative 
position as in 1926 with the exception that yellow- 
poplar and basswood have exchanged first and sec- 
ond positions respectively. Both these woods have 
similar properties and it is natural to expect a 
shifting in total amount of wood used from year 
to year depending on availability of each. Red-gum 
still holds third position even though much less 
molding was used. The most significant change in 
the kinds of wood used is the entrance of ponderosa 
pine (western yellow pine) for the first time, and 
to the extent that it now ranks fourth. Other soft- 
woods used to a much smaller degree are southern 
yellow pine, eastern white pine, Brazil pine, Dou- 
glas-fir, and eastern spruce. The qualities of soft 
texture, nail-holding ability, and ability to take 
finishes well are desired for this wood-using indus- 
try. Mahogany and walnut are used in higher qual- 
ity, expensive frames. Types of picture frames 
made vary from the very inexpensive frame sold 
by variety stores to very decorative, hand-carved 
frames for gallery pictures or documents. 

All except one of the picture-frame manufac- 
turers are located in the metropolitan area. New 
York supplied 6.7 per cent of the wood used by the 
industry, a considerable increase over 1926 when 
only 0.8 per cent was grown in the state. The thick- 
ness of the moldings varies a great deal, but the 
more common thicknesses are 14,- 5g,- 7%,- 14,- 
114,- and some 2-inch. Table 44-A indicates that 
the higher grades of molding are preferred. 
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PICTURE FRAMES—PLUGS, BUNGS, ROLLS 


Taste 44—PICTURE FRAMES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, Per Cent or Woop Grown IN New York 
PLywoop Lumser, Logs, Botts, VENEER AND PLywoop 

1946 1946t 1926 1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 
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t This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
+ Western yellow pine. 


TasLeE 44-A—PICTURE FRAMES 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


TuHICKNEss IN INcHEs—(Per cent) 


Kinp or Woop 


Grappt—(Per cent) 


Lxss 
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Hardwoods: 
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Softwoods: 
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{ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
t Western yellow pine. 


PLUGS, BUNGS AND ROLLS 


The products included in this industry are rolls 
and plugs for use in paper-mills and bungs and 
plugs for barrels. In 1926 these products were rec- 
orded as a separate industry for the first time. Ear- 
lier surveys had recorded them in the miscellaneous 
classification. The industry used almost 214 times 
as much wood in 1946 as in 1926. Most wood used 
by this industry is made into paper-mill plugs and 
rolls. These products are usually made by saw- 
mills or, in some cases, by concerns catering par- 
ticularly to this trade. 


The favored wood for barrel bungs is yellow- 
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poplar. The dry bung is tapered or beveled slightly 
on the edge to facilitate snug placement in the 
barrel hole. Then, when liquid is put into the 
barrel, the bung absorbs moisture and swells, form- 
ing a tight joint. 

It is not surprising to find a high percentage 
of the wood of this industry grown in the state 
since most of the operations are run in connection 
with sawmills. Table 45 shows 96.2 per cent of the 
wood used by the industry in 1946 was state-grown. 
The leading local woods used are eastern white 
pine, birch, beech, and hard maple in order of 
quantity used. The several products of this industry 
use thick stock of a Log Run grade. 
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TaBLE 45—PLUGS, BUNGS, AND ROLLS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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PLUMBERS’ WOODWORK 


Wood used by this industry is for the manufac- 
ture of toilet seats and covers. The number of es- 
tablishments in this industry has always been small 
with four firms representing the industry in 1946, 
a decrease of two since 1926. The amount of wood 
used also has decreased in the last 20 years from 
2,370,000 board feet in 1926 to 975,000 board feet 
in 1946. 

Hardwoods are now used exclusively, with red- 
gum, hard maple, oak, and birch being used most 
frequently. There are many varieties of toilet-seat 
construction and, as in many wood-using industries, 
there seems to be a lack of standardization. Some 
seats have wood as a core stock covered with a 
plastic material. Other seats have a rubber coating 


glued to wooden cores, or various forms of soluble 
celluloid finishes are sprayed on wood. Sheet cellu- 
loid is also laid over various foundations of wood. 
Most seats are made of solid wood and the center 
hole is cut out by a band saw. 

Some manufacturers now buy their raw material 
in the form of dimension stock. Since the finished 
seat and cover are comparatively small, small di- 
mension stock is satisfactory. The waste which de- 
velops from cutting out the hole in the seat has 
constituted a major problem to this wood-using 
industry. Some firms have experimented with mak- 
ing the seat with glued-up long and short pieces 
to reduce the waste to a minimum. This is certainly 
a commendable practice, if it proves economical. 

One- and 114-inch stock are the required thick- 
nesses and are in low to medium grades. 


TaBLE 46—PLUMBERS’ WOODWORK 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


PREFABRICATED STRUCTURES 

A new wood-using industry has developed in 
the last 20 years. Homes and garages have been 
factory-built for a number of years but war and 
post-war conditions have increased the demand for 
this type of construction. With new home construc- 
tion at a standstill during the war years, and with 
the number of families increasing tremendously as 
a result of increased marriage rates, the housing 
problem was and indeed still is acute. Conditions 
were ideal for the development and expansion of 
the prefabricated-house industry but after a few 
months quite a few of these new concerns have 
gone out of business. This has been true nationally 
as well as in New York State. 

Many of the first prefabricated structures were 
poorly built and lacked individuality. But at the 
present time large manufacturers have designed 
several plans for houses of conventional construc- 
tion. Through careful planning and designing they 
have been able to offer the potential home buyer 
several styles to choose from. At the same time 
the parts of the homes are standardized for mass 
production. 

The manufacturers are not attempting to pioneer 
new ideas or methods but rather to improve upon 
accepted standards, thus insuring that the finished 
homes will meet the most rigid building codes. This 
has been proved by the fact that the homes have 
already been distributed in several states by each 
of the larger manufacturers. Each home is built at 
the factory on accurately designed jigs, delivered 
to the site, and erected. This method of construction 
insures perfect alignment of all parts. When erected 
and completed, each house becomes a convention- 
ally built home. Most manufacturers treat all lum- 
ber with a wood preservative to prevent termite 
action, to reduce warping and shrinkage, and to 
act as a wood preserver, water repellent, and prime 
coat. 

The homes are distributed through carefully se- 
lected dealers, such as retail lumber yards, builders 
and developers. Each distributor is given his fran- 
chise after he has proved to the management his 
ability not only to market the houses properly, but 
also to erect and finish in accordance with speci- 
fications. 

Exterior side-wall panels, with window frames 
and sash installed, are of wood sheathing over 2 x 4- 
inch studs on 16-inch centers prebuilt in the factory. 
Exterior finish of wood siding, or asbestos or wood 
shingles, is applied on the site. A few manufac- 
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PREFABRICATED STRUCTURES 


turers put the exterior finish on at the factory but 
it is not the common practice. 

Floor panels of tongue-and-groove subflooring 
on 2 x 8-inch joists on 16-inch centers are pre-as- 
sembled in the plant. This procedure is preferable 
to factory-built and -finished floor panels because 
it eliminates unsightly floor joints and damage 
during construction. 

Accurate factory-built roof trusses or pre-cut 
rafters, together with sheathing building paper and 
asphalt shingles, are furnished with the house and 
applied in the field. This insures accurate and tight 
erection. 

All necessary studding for interior partitions 
are furnished pre-cut, together with doors, hard- 
ware, and interior trim. Kitchen cabinets also are 
included. Finished interior walls are usually not 
included, to allow the home buyer the choice of 
wallboard, plywood, or plaster as an interior finish. 

Single and double factory-built garages also 
are made and can be erected as separate units or 
attached to the house, depending on the consumer’s 
desire. 

It was difficult to decide whether such an indus- 
try as the manufacturing of prefabricated struc- 
tures should be included in a survey of this nature. 
The fact that the structures are pre-cut and partially 
assembled in a factory seemed to be little different 
from other wood-using industries of the state. It 
is distinctly different from the usual procedure 
for building homes and thus seemed to warrant 
individual attention. 

Reference to Table 47 clearly indicates that 
the usual softwoods which are found in home con- 
struction are the leading woods in prefabricated 
housing. Southern yellow pine and Douglas-fir are 
by far the leading woods, with considerable quan- 
tities of ponderosa pine (western yellow pine), 
eastern white pine, eastern hemlock, and eastern 
spruce also used. Oak is the outstanding hardwood 
and, like most of the hardwoods listed, is used 
primarily for interior trim. Many of the manufac- 
turers would have used much more Douglas-fir ply- 
wood in 1946, but it was not available in the quan- 
tities needed. As would be expected, one-inch and 
two-inch stock are used predominantly and grades 
vary from the structural to the lower grades of 
common lumber, depending on the use. Since the 
wood used is primarily softwood from the South 
and the West, it is not surprising to find that only 
5.0 per cent of the total wood used in 1946 was 
grown in New York. 
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PROFESSIONAL, SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


TaBLeE 47—PREFABRICATED STRUCTURES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 
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{ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
t Western yellow pine 
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TasLe 47-A—PREFABRICATED STRUCTURES 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


THICKNESS IN INcHES—(Per cent) 


Gr De{—(Per cent) 


Kino or Woop 
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} For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
t Western yellow pine. 


PROFESSIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS 


The products of this industry include a multi- 
tude of different kinds of professional and scien- 
tific instruments. Cameras and accessories such as 
film holders, film magazines, focusing panels, print 
frames, studio stands, photo record-carrying cases 
and many kinds of cases for various types of photo- 
graphic equipment occupy a position of impor- 
tance in the industry. Weather instruments such 
as thermometers, barometers, pressure, humidity, 
flow and liquid level instruments are also included 
among the leading products of the industry. Other 
important articles are: rulers and yardsticks, sur- 
veyors’ grade sticks, drawing boards, surveyors’ 
plane tables, artists’ easels, and high-quality in- 
strument cases for microscopes, telescopes, etc. 


One very important product of this industry has 
been placed in a separate classification. The quan- 
tity of wood used by the manufacturers of pencils 
was nearly 5 million board feet, which seemed to 
justify separating the industry from the profes- 
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sional and scientific instrument class which used 
only 3,700,000 board feet of wood. Therefore, in 
comparing the results of former surveys, this sepa- 
ration should be remembered. The total wood used 
for both the pencil and professional and scientific 
instrument manufacturers in 1946 was approxi- 
mately 71 per cent of the quantity used in 1926. 
Hard maple, yellow-poplar, birch, basswood, 
and cherry are the leading woods in order of im- 
portance. Hard maple and basswood are the lead- 
ing two woods used for rulers and yardsticks. Hard 
maple, birch, yellow-poplar, cherry, and mahogany 
are the favored woods for photographic equipment 
and accessories. Mahogany is especially suitable 
for high-grade cases. Douglas-fir and eastern white 
pine are used extensively in the manufacture of 
production equipment for photographic equipment 
manufacturers. Because of the specialized nature 
of the photographic industry, it is necessary for 
manufacturers to make a substantial amount of 
their required production equipment. Weather in- 
struments of all types use basswood, yellow-poplar, 
birch, cherry, and hard maple as the preferred 
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PROF., SCI. INSTRUMENTS—RADIO, TV CABINETS 


woods with eastern white pine and other softwoods 
being used for carrying boxes. 

Table 48-A shows clearly that the higher grades 
of wood are required for the exacting uses that 
wood must meet in this industry. One-inch-thick 
stock is used to the greatest extent but significant 
amounts of 114-, 114-, and 2-inch stock are used. 


The number of establishments in the industry has 
increased by three-fold over the number of firms 
reporting in 1926. With the exclusion of the pencil 
manufacturers from this industry, the percentage 
of wood grown in the state shows an increase from 
16.9 per cent to 51.8 per cent in the last 20 years. 
Many of the native woods are desired. 


TasBLE 48—PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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{ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
t Western yellow pine. 


TaBLeE 48-A—PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 
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7 For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 


ever, the industry has grown to the extent that it 


RADIO AND TELEVISION CABINETS 


needs separate classification. 


Another wood-using industry which has shown 
rapid expansion in the last 20 years is that of radio 
and television cabinets, the latter still in its early 
development stages. In former surveys radio cabi- 
nets were included in the furniture industry. How- 
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Radio cabinets are manufactured in a wide 
range of sizes and quality types. The smaller cabi- 
nets are made of low quality woods finished to 
simulate more expensive woods. Larger radio cabi- 
nets are usually made of better quality woods. Ap- 
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RADIO, TV CABINETS 


proximately 40 per cent of the wood used by this 
industry is in the form of plywood (Table 49). The 
smaller cabinets usually are made of red-gum ply- 
wood. In case of the higher quality small cabinets, 
a plywood cabinet is made with red-gum or yellow- 
poplar as a core material and mahogany, black 
walnut, maple, oak, or birch as face veneer. The 
larger cabinets usually consist of walnut and ma- 
hogany for face veneers, with red-gum or yellow- 
poplar as core material. 

Many cabinets are also made of Douglas-fir ply- 
wood which is covered with a fabric or plastic ma- 
terial. This explains the comparatively large amount 
of Douglas-fir plywood used by the industry. It 
generally is not used as a face material but is 
covered with other materials in the cheaper radio 
cabinets. Solid wood construction also is used in 
this industry to a considerable extent. In 1946 some 
manufacturers preferred the solid-type construction 
and others used it because of the difficulty in get- 
ting veneers. In addition, many plants which didn’t 
have the equipment and technique for handling 
plywood construction used solid construction. Even 
a plywood cabinet requires lumber for building 
the frame and interior blocking to hold the radio 
in place. 


This wood-using industry experienced very keen 
competition in 1946. With no significant civilian 
production of radios permitted during the war 
years, the demand for radios immediately after the 
war was tremendous and production schedules were 
run at full capacity. Since the cabinet is an essential 
part of any radio, it was natural to expect a great 
demand for them. Prior to the war, the number 
of radio-cabinet manufacturers was comparatively 
small, since it was an industry which required close 
tolerances in workmanship and the knowledge of 
handling veneer- and plywood- type construction 
with curved surfaces. This had a tendency to keep 
the number of establishments down. However, with 
increased demands and high prices as a conse- 
quence, many new firms started in the business of 
manufacturing radio cabinets. 

In a good many cases the new firms were short 
lived. Keen competition and lack of knowledge 
were main reasons for failure. Many other wood- 
using industries found the markets for their wood 
products limited and felt that the radio-cabinet 
business offered a good temporary outlet for their 
production capacities. It was only a matter of a 
little over a year before the radio market became 
flooded and price cutting began. Until this time 


Taste 49—RADIO AND TELEVISION CABINETS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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+ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
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TaBLE 49-A—RADIO AND TELEVISION CABINETS 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


THICKNESS IN INcHEs—(Per cent) 


Kind or Woop 


Grape{|—(Per cent) 
FAS 1C&B 1C&2C 2C&B Toran 


Hardwoods: 
Mahogantes an: see ecidtos ssctetitieon 
Vellow-poplarwacs cites aan emcee 
Hard mapietss sesane nee 


+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
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WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


poor quality cabinets were not uncommon. How- 
ever, with a flooded market and the entrance of 
price cutting, the less efficient and low-quality firms 
were unable to compete with high quality, more 
efficient plants and were forced out of business. 

It is difficult to estimate what the normal wood 
use of this industry will be. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect, however, that it will be considerably below 
the figures shown in Table 49, since 1946 was not 
a normal year. The industry as a whole will con- 
tinue to thrive, however, with the steady develop- 
ment in the radio field and with the rapid expan- 
sion of television. In 1946 only a few of the 22 
establishments were making television cabinets but 
a few years will see this situation changed. 

New techniques of handling plywood and work- 
ing with curved surfaces will tend to show an in- 
crease in the use of the plywood-type radio cabinet 
at the expense of solid-type construction. The high- 
grade veneers glued on lower grade core woods 
will produce a cheaper but still high quality type 
construction. 

New York ranks among the leaders in this 
wood-using industry even though it furnished only 
16.2 per cent of the wood used by the industry. 


REFRIGERATORS 
REFRIGERATORS 


This industry includes wood used in refriger- 
ators and other types of freezing units. The surveys 
of 1912 and 1919 also included kitchen cabinets, 
dumb-waiters, ice-cream freezers, and iced coun- 
ters; however, these items were not included in the 
1926 and 1946 surveys. A few manufacturing plants 
in this industry are still making ice boxes, but most 
plants are manufacturers of refrigerators for home 
use, large custom-made commercial refrigerators, 
frozen-food cabinets, and commercial frozen-food 
units. The number of concerns in the industry has 
increased by three since the last survey but the 
amount of wood used is only one third that of 1926. 


Refrigerator woods, especially for interior 
parts, must be free from stain and odor. The parts 
which are in contact with moisture should be re- 
sistant to decay. Eastern white pine, Douglas-fir, 
and eastern spruce are the favored interior woods. 
Ice boxes and many large commercial refrigerators 
are made with natural wood finishes. For this pur- 
pose oak and ash are desirable. In addition, they 
fulfill the requirements for strength. Table 50 sig- 
nificantly shows a definite decrease in the use of 


TasLeE 50—REFRIGERATORS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 
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+ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column, 
t Western yellow pine. 
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REFRIGERATORS—ROLLERS, RUG POLES 


oak and ash. This reflects the gradually diminishing 
use of ice boxes and the fact that many large com- 
mercial refrigerators are being made with metal 
enameled finishes where wood was formerly used. 

Major use of wood now in this industry is for 
frames and linings which are covered with the 
metal enameled finishes. This type of construction 
permits extensive use of the medium grades of soft- 
woods. Table 50 indicates that eastern white pine, 
Douglas-fir, and eastern spruce are the leading 
woods in order of quantity of wood used. Table 
50-A verifies the use of medium grade lumber in 
the three leading softwoods. One-inch and two-inch 
stock are used almost exclusively. 

A much greater quantity of lumber and ply- 
wood is used for crating purposes in conjunction 
with the shipment of the finished refrigerators and 
freezing units. Some of the refrigerator crates are 


made with a lumber frame and plywood panelling 
for sides, top and bottom. Others use a solid crate 
for the larger units which are to be shipped long 
distances. In addition, a certain amount of lumber 
is used in the form of skids on which the refriger- 
ator is moved within the plant until it is completed 
and ready for shipment. The skid becomes a part of 
the shipping crate to which the lumber frame and 
plywood sides are fastened. All this crating lumber 
and plywood are included in the crating industry 
(Table 18). 

The expansion of the frozen-food business and 
resultant installation of large commercial frozen- 
food units in retail grocery stores and other busi- 
ness establishments has no doubt prevented the 
amount of wood used by the industry from decreas- 
ing to a lower figure as diminishing use of the ice 
box becomes more and more apparent. 


TasLe 50-A—REFRIGERATORS 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


THICKNEss IN INcHES—(Per cent) 


Kino or Woop 


1 1% 2 
Softwoods: 
Bastern white pines. coses <aieess te<e 83 17 eons 
Douglassfirs: sas ieee ere 16 tare 84 
BPasternisprucestenics veces ares 73 18 9 


+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 


SHADE AND MAP ROLLERS, RUG POLES 


This wood-using industry was not listed in the 
1926 survey but was listed in the 1919 and 1912 
surveys. Three establishments in 1946 used 6,000,- 
000 board feet of wood, considerably less than was 
used in 1919 but much more than in 1912. Main 
products of the industry are rollers and slats for 
window shades and maps and rug poles which are 
used by the rug manufacturers in the state. 


Grapet—(Per cent) 
D Sel. 
Tora. Merch. &B 1C&B 2C &B 3C &B ToraL 
9 cone oe 91 100 
nee 7 11 82 Bade 100 
71 oon Apo 29 eee 100 


Raw material for shade rollers is usually bought 
in the form of squares 1 1/16 to 18% inches square. 
The squares are then run through molding ma- 
chines to make the round rollers. Next, a boring 
operation is performed to prepare the roller for 
the spring and spindle mechanism. The spring and 
spindle mechanism and end caps are then put on 
the roller and it is ready for the shade and slat. 
The small wooden spindles that fit in one end of 
each shade roller are usually made of either birch, 


TaBLE 51—SHADE AND MAP ROLLERS AND RUG POLES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, 
Piywoop 
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ROLLERS—SIGNS, DISPLAYS 


TasLe 51-A—SHADE AND MAP ROLLERS AND RUG POLES 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


THICKNESS IN INcHEs—(Per cent) 


Kino or Woop 


Softwoods: 
Eastern white pine.................- 
Doupinsstir eerie wesyie cece overs 
Ponderosa pine tia.k..cn) seeaee ces e 
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Grapet—(Per cent) 

FAS 1C&B ToTaL 
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D Sel. 
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+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
t Western yellow pine. 


beech, or hard maple. The slats that go on the bot- 
tom of the shade are usually made of pine of some 
kind, either eastern white pine, sugar pine, western 
white pine (Idaho pine), or ponderosa pine (west- 
ern yellow pine). The leading woods for rollers 
and also the leading woods used by the industry 
(Table 51) are eastern white pine, Douglas-fir, and 
ponderosa pine (western yellow pine) in order of 
quantity of wood used. Eastern spruce, western 
white pine (Idaho pine) and sugar pine also are 
used for shade rollers to a smaller extent. 

The rug poles require much larger diameter 
stock and usually are made of sound 2- to 4-inch 
lumber which is cut to squares and rounded. The 
favored species for rug poles are eastern spruce 
and eastern white pine. 


The industry requires clear stock which is 
bought mostly out of the state; in fact, only 2.6 per 
cent is grown in the state. The greater part of the 
wood used comes from Canada and the West Coast 
states. 


SIGNS AND DISPLAYS 


Products of this industry include a multitude 
of items used for advertising and display purposes. 
Following are some of the more important prod- 
ucts: window displays, small store advertising 
frames, large road signs used for advertising pur- 
poses, display cabinets for commercial stores, and 
display trays for jewelry. This is only a representa- 
tive list. The industry has been reported only once 


TasLE 52—SIGNS AND DISPLAYS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, Per Cent or Woop Grown In New York 
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+ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
t Western yellow pine. 
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SIGNS, DISPLAYS—SPORT, ATHLETIC GOODS 


in 1912 as a separate class. In 1946 12 establish- 
ments used a total of 1,397,000 board feet of wood. 

From Table 52 it is evident that softwoods are 
the preferred woods in the industry, although yel- 
-low-poplar (a soft hardwood) is the number one 
wood in quantity used. Such a wide variety of 
products necessarily means a wide range of sizes 
and grades of woods are used. Approximately 10 
per cent of the wood is grown in the state. 

This industry should not be confused with mill- 
work and fixture establishments. Some sign and 
display articles are made in millwork and fixture 
plants, but distinct and separate establishments spe- 


cialize in this type of work. There is some chance 
for survey error in the case of products made in 
millwork and fixture plants, but a real effort was 
made to reduce such errors to a minimum. The 
outdoor advertising sign makers use the greater 
part of the wood listed in Table 52 mainly because 
the sizes of stock required are large; in fact, thick- 
nesses up to 4 inches are not uncommon. Window 
displays, small advertising frames, and all types 
of display cabinets for commercial stores do not 
require large quantities of wood and the grade and 
size depend on the intended use. All the products 
usually are not permanent fixtures. 


Taste 52-A—SIGNS AND DISPLAYS 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


Tuickness IN INcHEs—(Per cent) 


Krinp or Woop 


1 144 14% 
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t For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
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SPORTING AND ATHLETIC GOODS 


Twenty-eight firms using 10,233,000 board feet 
of wood are reported as manufacturers of sporting 
and athletic goods. This is a substantial increase 
over the six firms which used 795,000 board feet 
of wood in 1926. The products of the industry are 
bowling pins, baseball bats, billiard cues, skiis, 
ping pong tables, upright poker tables, shuffle 
boards, bows and arrows, fishrods, tennis and bad- 
minton racquets, bowling alleys and equipment, 
playground equipment such as benches and slides, 
and other recreational and amusement devices. 


Billiard cues require high quality, straight- 
grained hard maple, black walnut, and small 
amounts of imported woods. So small are the 
amounts of these imported woods that they have not 
been listed in Table 53. Billiard cue stock is pur- 
chased as 114-inch squares, cut to length, or some- 
times in lumber of the same thickness. Baseball bats 
call for high grade, straight-grained white ash pur- 
chased in the form of logs, plank, or squares. Hard 
maple, because of its hardness, strength, toughness, 
and ease in turning, is used chiefly for bowling pins. 
This product requires clear, straight-grained, high 
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grade stock. Hard maple is also the preferred spe- 
cies for bowling alleys, with smaller amounts of 
birch and beech being used for the same purpose. 
Lemonwood, osage orange, and Pacific yew are 
favored woods for bows, with birch, southern yel- 
low pine and Port Orford white-cedar used for 
arrows. Badminton and tennis racquet frames use 
1/64-, 1/45-, 1/20-, 1/16-, 1/12- and 1/10-inch 
veneer in birch, hard maple, mahogany, and wal- 
nut stock. The upright amusement poker game is a 
comparatively new type of amusement game similar 
to pinball machines. Birch, maple, and red-gum are 
used in both lumber and plywood forms. 

Several other products besides those discussed 
above are made by this industry, but it is quite 
clear from Table 53 that hard maple is the leading 
wood by far. Ash, beech, birch, and basswood fol- 
low. It is not surprising to find that 69.3 per cent 
of the wood used by the industry is grown in the 
state since the leading woods are all native. Prod- 
ucts of this industry change frequently and thus it 
is difficult to compare the relative positions of the 
species of wood used in any two surveys. The great 
variety of products also means a wide range in 
grades and thicknesses of stock. See Table 53-A. 
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SPORT, ATHLETIC GOODS—TANKS, SILOS 


TaBLeE 53—SPORTING AND ATHLETIC GOODS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 
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WcleWeDODALWEEr Mn ccvhinkas  lancktaare 9 | sas eaobes 50 30 SDLIEP perth ow A Mead cva Me Me veers 85.1 
Busan Diner see nn rok ese mane oe kctalues 1} Ae err en OLib ee en Pat ee 5 Ue Sead 8” 228 
Bald-cypressereeeree mere cctcon: sae - Stes 9 bdwls eats DB ase ee Pe ee eee ee | ger te hele, de Poe 
Cicatnut meee ner tren tack, Mocoeeeees Girekeae) | Saauidies 6 Le en ee tale Pan est 33.3 58.8 
EQUI ViLEe Mee Gr Teor... DN eeaers  — vetttadole) Wy eattc Ba Sande om) ewes ee pps: el Ty Ung BcaeEios lp Shenley Meco 
PiDOLY See E ter ERT Nec reine | idence! . fb aaggssete 0” Seite Yek<sdei 1 ee nen sane) MMSoAn ) BitonAgce UME cee: 
Badterns herd oclower meee ere Oe Ae Scie ee Se), wefaslnavsioe 18) ee eS) SS ee, ere 100.0 
Rgsteriawilta Dino een Teac ae ee) | aN oe Tnadinec sea © leah 52 ec ete © te soe 96.2 
Cirgassianawalnlltomere etre ee nn Rete AY Sth § in geehe s (9 aadaue's c 25 Re tre) eae MN Coe ae OD nats 
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t This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
t Western yellow pine. 
TABLE 53-A—SPORTING AND ATHLETIC GOODS 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 
THICKNEss IN INcHES—(Per cent) Grape{—(Per cent) 
Krinp or Woop 
Less FAS Log 
THAN 1 1 14 2 3 TorTaL & Sel. 1C&B 2C &B Run Tora 
Hardwoods: 
Bard Manley yrs secede eae sels eno S35 ea Sr re Boe a ass Pe Bee see 34 1 2 63 100 
tA Shoawies crete, Peta iter eee heroic. ot ee eee Se ee een, | NE Se wee: 44 2 54 100 
Beech. eee earch ete aaiaat: sugee th, CaSO Oe Meee pM TED © NeehiPe Age cer ae see 48 19 33 100 
Birched@eesenwe caste eS eoeac ats es 2 2 40 14 42 100 33 5 55 rf 100 
Basswood: eee stick cet on ee otis ee pia) ey WCE ieee Ob Rh Sr | tay: Se ke rn 59 AAS 28 13 100 
BS ei! OPT et esr te ce woe 68 5 27 100 93 7 nee 100 


+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 


TANKS AND SILOS 


The tank and silo industry includes silos and 
all kinds of tanks and vats for water, oil, acids, 
tannins, and other liquids. About 70 per cent of 
the wood reported in this industry is used for silos. 
Most silos in the country are made of wood, but, 
like many other typical wood-using industries, com- 
peting materials have been used freely. 

This competition has been felt to a considerable 
degree in the last few years due to the extreme 
difficulty of obtaining the woods required by the 
industry. Use of eastern spruce, which until this 
survey has always ranked first or second among the 
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leading woods of the industry, has now become in- 
significant. Again, this is due entirely to the fact 
it just is not available in the quantities desired. 

Spruce is not a particularly good wood for silos 
unless it is treated with preservatives, but it was 
formerly used abundantly and was made durable 
by preservative treatment. It has fallen on eastern 
white pine to take the place of eastern spruce in 
the construction of wood-stave silos. This situation 
is clearly reflected in Table 54. 

It has advanced from relative insignificance to 
extreme importance in 20 years. The other leading 
woods in order of quantity used are Douglas-fir, 
redwood, cypress, and western red-cedar. 
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Many woods reported by the industry are not 
recognized as durable against decay. Their use is 
generally due to the fact that some of these woods 
are used as framework which seldom is subject to 
excessive moisture. The less durable woods are 
often treated, thereby making them more durable. 
Redwood and eastern white pine have shown the 
most significant gains. With the use of eastern 
white pine up in the industry, the percentage of 
wood grown in the state has increased from ap- 
proximately one per cent in 1926 to 39.5 per cent 
in 1946. Approximately three-fourths of the eastern 
white pine was grown in the state. 

Wooden tanks and silos are finding consider- 
able competition from metals, tile and concrete. 
But wood has many advantages for this industry, 
such as low prices (normally), easy and quick as- 


sembly, low maintenance cost, good appearance, 
comparative tightness, and long life. Acids and de- 
teriorating fumes have less action on wood than on 
the common metals. For this reason, wood is de- 
sirable for tanks subjected to such liquids and gases. 

Table 54-A indicates that when cypress, Doug- 
las-fir and redwood are used by the industry, a 
Tank grade or high grade of wood is used. Wood- 
stave silos made of eastern white pine can use 
lower grade wood satisfactorily. In fact, No. 3 
Common and Better and No. 4 Common and Better 
are the principal grades used. The table also shows 
that two-inch thick stock is by far the most common 
thickness used. 

It is difficult to guess the future of this industry. 
The use of low-grade eastern white pine for wood- 
stave silos certainly offers a good outlet for un- 


TaBLeE 54—TANKS AND SILOS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, Per Cent or Woop Grown IN New York 
PLywoop Lumser, Logs, Botts, VENEER AND PLywoopD 
1946 1946 1926 1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 
PODAT Earache enim eetene Eee ae 8,325 9,533 7,471 11,333 39.5 £3 8.5 13.0 
Hasternswhitecpines sees eee een meena 4,080 120 677 1,090 USA ven steieis 38.0 61.0 
Dorighasshry a eae ee no a eee 1,429 3,260 1,858. a ibecewe «= dxivnlere) le wa eis Oe een 
Red wed Sie reeves eee ne ere een et mm Sem 110427 ee ee 28° cewiceme. ss wivclorew |. eleieyeieice ete ne Ste tatoo 
Bald-cy press sh ctiaine era cn ea te ee oe 967 1,130 1,995 Hi) | PRS 80 SsccnG  joonc 
Wester red=cedar. Pra yacnceancueaene) scone 307 810 | awwoacd) «= eee ets tebe 9 icine di 00 epee 
Atlantichwhite-cedar. suri chscecitens amen dete sieaete | ere en cre ern MEN an Sime NLA SGablS coeds 2 weer 
Southern’vellow pines-.cecee.cnose Sema ca ice 165 3 200 (PERS MG aSesc5 | cones 
Oaks Sere ee Se ren oh eee eee 70 15 85 1,180 (8.5. “ents > eee 13.1 
Hard maples, cae ce ne ena a eee 25 120°" et 135 60.0... )snstusiacse ee 55.6 
Ponderosa pine json cor costae pee ee eee 15 awn iee ds) alates =e vStsrevap eae pelefotereve) | Gite oye mmm ae nc 
Bastern bemlockthet..c case oui hace tee 15 195 450 1,190 33.3 61.5 77.8 31.9 
Bastertiisprucea ese scree aoe eee eee 10 4,110 2,043 2370 | Beach. | Wachesrieaenaeeeraeee 3.6 
Beechictens ote aa en cee ten Pe Ren Mareen bee 5 120. eee eee 125 100.0) 00 bie eee 48.0 
Birchess2 Satsocee Seen ieee Oe ee ee DS) cba seaciy binlBis Sacco Mae banter 100.0, iseerece, |) 7 eeeeeee tee 
Western, larch setennrcr sacs carte re tim er rica ene re 100 " FRRARESS AQ0 salva ewes) ean 
Ashes: .9) 91 /saeneyne ee oe eile SO ee RT ere 25.5" eee BOO) kana. > eels ee NSEra (Sears 
BSSswOOds seein ete VEY eyotiiack CPP ME rrr MEY crtcsso | coeds 
Yellow-poplars 3). 0scs hai dete aan en, eect: Be a ems ae ere am eas | or te ere Enc isc dot) | 6 log vio 
Northern whitescedar’ syst s eee fF Merton Mmm eee ame eer eee 40 QAO. nave injects wis cei) Meee ea 
Chesthut a2. nieg eth, Bole tseatsawa ten EL ON Oe MR ee ame ae eey ts 25. ystems J armas 1000" ests 
Hastert ted-cedar vice hae cst RE CIN a, Mer eae 10 80. weatenedial, | sewiutecgre, ARN) RR et 
Tamarack <tc ie Gorge iano ee Oe See Ue ree eer eee, 10... = © eaprgerits 


+ Western yellow pine. 


TaBLe 54-A—TANKS AND SILOS 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


Kinp or Woop 


THICKNESS IN INcHES—(Per cent) 


1 1% 2 2% 
Hardwoods: 
(CV DLCSS 4. een Yo oo anes eee 6 2 17 8 
Softwoods: 
Eastern white pine. ...........+...+% 9 91 
Douglas-fir. gerd scaly an onracaaeee 2 nea 95 
Redwoods ence hens tree mine tee aes eis 12 


Grapre{t—(Per cent) 
4 Tora Tank ToraL 
4 100 100 100 
Log 
Tank 1C&B 38C&B 4C&B Run ToraL 
100 ets 3 54 37 6 100 
100 100 ae oe Sues Ae 100 
100 100 eee sere mae - es 100 


+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
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popular low-grade native pine. What the effect of 
competitive materials will be can probably be de- 
cided by the amount of advertising that is done. 
If the wooden tank and silo builders fail to extend 
their advertising program as have makers of com- 
petitive materials, it is safe to say that wood will 
decrease in importance to the industry. 


TOBACCO PIPES 


New York State is the leading state in the nation 
in the manufacture of tobacco pipes. In fact, ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of all the 30 million pipes 
that are made in the country in a year are manu- 
factured in the Metropolitan area. It is also inter- 
esting to note that an industry whose finished 
product is very small compared with other wood 
products, nevertheless ranks comparatively high 
in total amount of wood used. The 14 pipe manu- 
facturers consumed 944,000 board feet in 1946. 

Table 55 reveals that imported briar is by far 
the leading wood used. Most tobacco-pipe manu- 
facturers would use all imported briar if it could 
be obtained in the quality and quantities desired. It 
was extremely difficult during the war years, and 
still is difficult, to obtain briar from Italy, northern 
Africa, and southern Europe. Consequently, do- 
mestic briar (which includes the kalmia and rhodo- 
dendron roots), dogwood, and mountain-laurel 
were substituted for imported briar. The imported 
briar is tougher than the domestic briar and has a 
more wavy grain. The kalmia root (domestic briar) 
is almost as good as imported briar. The other do- 
mestic briar (rhododendron root) is softer and 
lighter and pipes of it usually must be lined with 
a fireproofing material. Dogwood is a good substi- 
tute for imported briar since it is harder than do- 
mestic briar. Pipes made from these domestic 
woods are considered by some manufacturers as 
comparable in quality to the imported briar pipes, 
but the domestic briar pipes lack market prestige. 

Raw material for tobacco pipes usually comes 
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in the form of a block. The block is cut from the 
root of the low-shrubby type trees mentioned. The 
average block is approximately 3 inches long, 2 
inches wide, and 134 inches thick. These blocks are 
bag contains from 36 to 108 dozen blocks depend- 
shipped in bags from the foreign countries. Each 
ing on block size. The average bag usually contains 
60 dozen blocks. Before the war a bag of low-grade 
imported briar sold for approximately $20. Higher 
grades sold for $40 a bag. At the present time, 
corresponding prices are four or five times pre-war 
prices. This is another important reason why many 
pipe manufacturers are using domestic briar, dog- 
wood, and mountain laurel. Their sales volume is 
in low-price pipes. 

Most imported briar is purchased in five or six 
grades, each grade representing different quality 
standards. The best or highest grade is straight 
erained, whereas the lowest grade does not have 
straight grain, and usually contains small holes. 
Actually, the quality of the pipe from a given briar 
cannot be predicted from the appearance of the 
rough block, but can be judged better after the 
block has been carried through the first two oper- 
ations. Pipes at this stage of manufacture are 
known as stummels. U. S. pipe manufacturers use 
both high- and low-grade stummels. English manu- 
facturers keep the high-grade stummels to be made 
into high-priced pipes, sending low-grade stum- 
mels to their French factories. 

A good pipe wood should be tough, have a 
pleasingly wavy or irregular grain, be free from 
splitting when worked, and take finishes well. Im- 
ported briar seems to fulfill these requirements 
quite well and will probably continue to be used 
as long as the price relationship is favorable. How- 
ever, the French Government recently has reserved 
practically the entire output of Algerian blocks for 
French pipe manufacturers. If such a condition 
persists, domestic woods undoubtedly will show in- 
creased use. 


TaBLeE 55—TOBACCO PIPES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop usED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, Per Cent or Woop Grown In New York 
PLywoop Lumser, Logs, Bouts, VENEER AND PLYwooD 

1946 1946 1926 1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 
PLOTAL cto eee eee re a ee OR see O44 ee ec, ee Rote eweclsa' nC eto A  cc a tNoee  eeenisig  ainislags 
Imported briar (rootwood)........... 9 sseeeeee G45 ee ee Creat Se ee We SEC | Dn aSt eel atawsta’s 
Domesiiobriat wen cece ee Uta eens HEE Seen el DURES Gael oa takh genio ue Wey Shatay Tay Heke | Recs Commence 
Dogwoodeiee sete mete Pee hth iets OB eR tetanus Un od ae nS s ee ab cea stacs tee 2 .sitse, eres 
Mountain-laureletcr erect re nen essen 5S eee Or pr eee Nene yr ee aE eter Nearest ne Rts hdees 
Baal walita tara eee recs vara tes mee nce. len ase 10 GC ee I ica” eects an Bee Bch) BOG ehh Ohi tian sel MP aes 
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The wooden toy industry has probably felt the 
effect of competition from metal and plastic mate- 
rials more than any other. Nevertheless, the indus- 
try more than doubled its consumption between 
1926 and 1946. In fact, it used more wood in 1946 


than any previous survey recorded. 


The number of establishments increased from 
seven in 1926 to 29 in 1946 during one of its tough- 
est periods of competition. This situation was 
brought about primarily as a consequence of the 
war. During the war years toy manufacturers could 
not get high enough priorities for their lumber 
needs. Even when they could get low priority, the 
lumber was not readily available. It was extremely 
dificult to get ponderosa pine (western yellow 
pine), one of the leading woods used, from the 
West Coast. 


Many of the larger toy manufacturers before 
the war had contracts to buy “shorts” from the 
large sash and door factories on the West Coast 
and in the Middle West. During the war years these 
plants were not permitted to sell the shorts unless 
the buyer had a priority which few toy makers 
could obtain. 


Metal toy makers are able to design dies with 
which they can make hundreds and even thousands 
of toys in one set-up at very low costs. Wooden 
toys have highest public demand but people will 
buy metal toys rather than go without toys for 
their children. 

The toy industry produces games, block sets, 
sleds, carts, coasters, wheelbarrows, trucks, fire- 
engines, small wagons, doll furniture and houses, 
trains, model aircraft, toy pianos, puzzles, natural- 
history and educational sets, and many other items. 
As a result of changing consumer preferences, 
many toys are in demand for only a short time, 
giving way to newcomers to the toy market. Only a 
few, like the familiar wooden Tinker Toy, are peren- 
nial favorites. 

During and immediately after the war, the in- 
creased birthrate increased toy demand. The total 
amount of wood used by the industry in 1946 re- 
flects this situation. Christmas season is the greatest 
demand period for toys. Normally, after the toy 
shows in March, buyers place their orders and the 
manufacturers begin to make the toys for the Christ- 
mas season. A good many toys are made to look 
like larger commercial products; the toy is an 
accurate miniature. In fact, choice of material, 
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finishing colors, etc., often will be the same as the 
larger commercial product. Trucks, fire engines, 
furniture, trains, etc., are examples of this type of 
toy. Wood is used also in combination with other 
materials, such as rubber, plastics, cloth, and card- 


board. 


Most toy manufacturers have designers of new 
toys. Independent designers devise new toys and 
then sell their rights on a royalty arrangement. 
Some manufacturers patent and copyright toys but 
experience has shown that the infringements on 
patents and copyrights are numerous nevertheless. 


This industry utilizes lumber very closely in 
the many small articles which it makes. As a rule. 
however, larger toy manufacturers do not purchase 
waste wood from other industries. The statement 
is frequently made that the toy industry can use 
various kinds of waste woods. It does use medium- 
grade lumber, short-length boards, and some small- 
dimension stock, but seldom is it practical to pur- 
chase waste pieces from other wood-using plants. 
Many small pieces of wood accumulate in a toy fac- 
tory in the process of cutting lumber to secure 
larger pieces. These small pieces afford ample 
material for the smaller toys. 


The main reasons that toy factories cannot use 
wood waste from other factories are: (1) they 
have plenty of their own small wood pieces, (2) 
costs of handling and transporting waste pieces are 
high, and (3) many times the sizes and kinds of 
wood of other plants are not the woods toy manu- 
facturers prefer or require. 


Woods used for making toys must in general 
be easily worked and tough. Much of the economy 
of utilization consists in preparing the stock in 
dimension form in order that the various machines 
used may work on standard lines and on pieces of 
wood that will turn out toys designed to use the 
wood most economically. Some toy makers believe 
that it is more economical to buy higher grades of 
lumber because the initial sawing operation will 
require much less time. The saving in labor ex- 
pense more than offsets the additional materials 
cost. High labor costs and lumber grades are im- 
portant considerations in any factory making toys. 


The increase in number of establishments and 
quantity of wood used has brought about impor- 
tant changes in the leading woods used by the in- 
dustry. Basswood, which in all former surveys had 
been the leading wood, has now relinquished its 
position to ponderosa pine (western yellow pine) 
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despite difficulty in getting the western wood. Both 
birch and eastern white pine have made significant 
gains and now occupy second and fourth positions 
respectively. Hard maple holds third position as in 
the two previous surveys. Ash dropped from second 
to fifth position. Ponderosa pine (western yellow 
pine) has demonstrated itself desirable for toy 
blocks since it is easy to work, holds printing ink 
very well, and, due to its comparatively low specific 
gravity, performs well in stamping operations. 
The State of New York grows approximately 
18.4 per cent of the wood used by the industry. 
Reference to Table 56-A shows one-inch thickness 
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is preferred and the grade of wood used is medium 
to low. 

Most toy manufacturers feel confident that wood 
will again replace many of the metal toys as soon 
as the desired species of wood are available at 
lower prices, which will put wood in a much more 
favorable competitive position. Many attempts have 
been made by the metal toy manufacturers to re- 
place certain wooden toys, but in most cases they 
have eventually met with failure. The wood toy 
has the advantage for children from 2 to 5 years 
old in that it is not as likely to cut the child or 
scratch furniture as the metal toy. 


TABLE 56—TOYS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop usED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, Per Cent or Woop Grown in New York 
PLywoop Lumser, Locs, Botts, VENEER AND PLywoopD 
1946 19467 1926 1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 
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LEME ari ic, Aa oacee te Gomori ttne. | ainmeacer AAU Meee e MEN oee hie WIRE ah Oke ivinarash © pil isdietaetepeh ASmeakae:  rlettees 
Chestnutincner messes yess cc ac atacesl” | |e ete Siete 80 260 Dh a a eee eal 8 ete 38.4 80.0 
Sycamore veer ee eee rae Ske enieee a Sotcnidoet a) Se pel ie © AHO ne ae. ere oe 100.0) Pw) CREA 
LG eRe INANE acerca OT istresinicn El eleSsliece |  Oewercscah yaw ecu 1G ee en thew a eaters 1000) a oe 
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+ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
t Western yellow pine. 
TaBLe 56-A—TOYS 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 
THreKNEss IN INcHEs—(Per cent) GrapEj}—(Per cent) 
Kinp or Woop 
Log 
1 14 2 TOTAL 1C&B 1C 1C & 2C 2C&B Run ToTaL 
Hardwoods: 
oj ten l=. Pane Hien perteeecaticc ode mIcaeas 92 8 Beate 100 62 aera 14 24 100 
Hard munle.<.2)-..c- teen eraecen 43 Sate 57 100 31 41 18 10 100 
shen Sorte.) cSnacot eta BAe Sire  )- seielelavete 2 86 12 int 100 
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Log 
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Softwoods: 
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+ For complete names of all grades see page 6. 
t Western yellow pine. 
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Practically all the wood recorded in Table 57 
is used for trunk manufacture. A small amount is 
used for suitcases. Seventeen establishments re- 
ported 16,808,000 board feet of wood used for the 
year 1946. This represents an increase of nine firms, 
and the use of 1614 times as much wood, between 
1926 and 1946. 


The main reason for this increase is tremendous 


production of government or army foot lockers. 
With thousands of men still in the various branches 
of the armed services and a good percentage of 
them in foreign service, demand for foot lockers is 
many times normal. The foot locker, or army ver- 
sion of a trunk, must of necessity be strong, light, 
and still hold its shape well under extreme condi- 
tions. For this reason, three-ply panels are usually 
used. By far the leading wood for this plywood 
type construction is 14- and %-inch Douglas-fir. 
The second important kind of plywood is red-gum. 
Considerable quantities of basswood and ponderosa 
pine (western yellow pine) also are used. 


Table 57 brings out some interesting facts. The 
leading wood, Douglas-fir, was all bought in the 
form of plywood. Ponderosa pine (western yellow 
pine), the second leading wood, actually was first 
from the standpoint of lumber used. The ponderosa 
pine was in two principal forms: (1) as molding 
or long thin strips, or (2) as 14-, 9/32-, and 5/16- 
inch glued-up dimension stock. All the third lead- 
ing wood, red-gum, also was bought in plywood 
form. Eastern white pine and sugar pine are the 
fourth and fifth leading woods. 


The influence of foot locker manufacture on 
the total figures makes it difficult to compare the 
1946 quantities with former surveys. Until this 
survey, basswood has always led, with eastern white 
pine next. It would be incorrect to surmise that 
basswood and eastern white pine are no longer im- 
portant woods to this industry. In many cases, for- 
mer commercial luggage manufacturers have not 
made any commercial luggage since their entire 
production facilities have been tied up with gov- 
ernment contracts for foot lockers. Thus they did 
not use basswood and eastern white pine, since the 
preferred woods for the foot locker seem to be 
Douglas-fir and red-gum plywood. It is reasonable 
to expect that basswood and eastern white pine 
would still hold important positions in the industry 
if the influence of the tremendous quantities of 
wood used for the foot locker were not present. 
These two woods are and have always been good 
trunk and suitcase woods. 

The requirement for light weight is clearly 
apparent from the list of woods used in the indus- 
try. All the leading woods in Table 57 are com- 
paratively light in weight. Medium grades of lum- 
ber are required and most of the thicknesses are 
less than one inch as would be expected in an in- 
dustry which used 69.3 per cent of its wood in the 
form of plywood in 1946. The State of New York 
contributed only 4 per cent of the total wood used 
in 1946. This is considerably below 1926 but again 
is influenced by the amount of Douglas-fir, pon- 
derosa pine, and red-gum used in foot lockers. 

Manufacturing of foot lockers is on a large 
scale production basis. Since the size of the locker 


TaBLeE 57—TRUNKS AND SUITCASES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 


Kinp or Woop VENEER, Per Cent or Woop Grown 1n New York 
PLywoopD Lumper, Logs, Botts, VENEER AND PLywoop 

1946 19467 1926 1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 

TOTAL Munecinanotar otis sors 11,639 16,808 1,022 3,984 3,536 4.0 25.4 4.6 34.3 
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+ This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
t Western yellow pine. 
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is very rigidly standardized and army inspectors 
are in every production plant, large-scale-assembly 
production can be used; hundreds of lockers a day 
are produced in the larger plants. This presence of 
the foot locker business was a lifesaver to many 


TRUNKS, SUITCASES—VENEER, PLYWOOD 


commercial luggage plants since the market for 
commercial luggage was poor during the war years 
due to travel restrictions. With war contracts ful- 
filled, many plants have gone back to their former 
commercial luggage business. 


TasLe 57-A—TRUNKS AND SUITCASES 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


Tuickness IN INcHEs—(Per cent) Grape}—(Per cent) 
Kinp or Woop 
Less 
THAN 1 1 TorTaL FAS 1C&B 2C &B ToTaL 
Hardwoods: 

BasswoOdefr. sects crecias e hiavoas sverora ors 64 36 13 16 71 100 
2C Toran 
Softwoods: pa Te eS a Se ee 

Ponderosa pine tates maakek mee 100 100 100 


+ For complete names of all grades, see page 6. 
t Western yellow pine. 


VENEER AND PLYWOOD 


Table 58 reveals the quantity of wood used to 
make veneer and plywood in 1946. The figures in 
this table are not included in Table 1, Table 2 or 
Table 62 since they would duplicate figures ob- 
tained from the various wood-using industries. The 
manufacturers of veneer and plywood may sell all 
or only part of their output to other wood-using 
industries in the State of New York. The purpose 
of including Table 58 is to show the amount of 
veneer and plywood made in the state, with no 
attempt to determine what portion of that amount 
was used by the wood-using industries of the state. 


Figures in Table 58 are in M-board feet and 
were determined as follows: The determination of 
the amount of wood used to manufacture veneer 
was comparatively simple since the scale of the logs 
used to make veneer could be determined quite 
easily. However, the determination of quantity of 
wood used to make plywood was not so simple. 
There are such great variations in plywood sizes, 
number of plies, thickness of plies, and woods used 
that a great deal of care had to be taken to insure 
even approximate figures. In many cases the busi- 
ness of the plywood manufacturer was so varied 
that it was impossible to do other than just esti- 
mate. It was found much easier to take the raw- 
material figures of the plywood manufacturers 
rather than attempt to determine, from shipping 
figures, the amount of wood that went into the fin- 
ished product. 


The thickness of all veneers and core stock for 
each species used was determined on a surface- 
footage basis and then converted to a board-foot 
basis to compare with the log-scale figures of the 
veneer manufacturers. Whenever a plant made both 
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veneer and plywood care was taken that the wood 
used was not recorded twice. Again, the log-scale 
figures of the wood used for veneer were taken and 
any additional veneer or core lumber purchased to 
make the plywood was added separately. This 
method of determining the amount of wood used 
for the manufacturing of plywood seemed the most 
accurate. 

In an industry which starts with the log as raw 
material it is natural to find a high percentage of 
the state-grown woods being used, as is clearly 
brought out in Table 58, This shows that 57.7 per 
cent of the total wood used by the industry was 
grown in the state. In fact, five of the six leading 
woods are state grown. Hard maple is by far the 
leading wood, constituting over one-third of the 
total amount of wood used in the industry. Birch, 
mahogany, basswood, yellow-poplar, beech, and 
walnut follow in order of quantity of wood used. 

It may seem unusual to find mahogany and wal- 
nut among the leading woods. Actually very little 
mahogany and walnut was made into veneer, i.e., 
from logs brought into the state. However, consider- 
able quantities of these two woods are bought in 
the form of veneer and then made into plywood. 
The walnut and mahogany are practically always 
used for face veneers in plywood construction, with 
lower quality woods such as yellow-poplar, bass- 
wood, and red-gum being used for core stock and 
crossbanding. The leading core wood is yellow- 
poplar, although many of the other woods listed in 
Table 58 are used for core stock. Woods such as 
hard maple and birch are frequently used for face 
veneers in plywood construction or are sold in 
veneer form. It is not uncommon to find the lower 
quality material of these two woods also being used 
for crossbanding and, occasionally, for core stock. 
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Many veneer and plywood industries sell veneer 
to other wood-using establishments such as furni- 
ture, luggage, piano, basket, etc., manufacturers, 
either within the state or in other states. Or they 
may make plywood-dimension stock and sell to the 
same wood-using industries. Part of the wood was 
used by the industry for “sandwich-type” construc- 
tion using aluminum for face material and wood 
for core stock. The finished products were electrical 
equipment cases which are light in weight, durable, 
and take a nice finish. 

Some manufacturers find it difficult to obtain 
good high-grade maple veneer logs. Cherry logs 
also are not appearing as readily as in past years. 
There seems to be no problem in getting good 
yellow-poplar logs. There are so many different 
thicknesses of veneer and plywood that it is difficult 
to estimate which are used most commonly. The 


usual plywood construction is a 3- or 5-ply type 
with small amounts of 7- and 9-ply. The more com- 
mon veneer thicknesses are 1/28-, 1/24-, and 1/20- . 
inch for face veneers with a wide range of thick- 
nesses from 1/28-inch to 34-inch used for cross- 
banding and core stock in plywood construction. 

All the foreign woods listed in Table 58 are 
used for face veneers or for fancy inlay work. 
Many foreign woods have not been listed due to 
the small quantities used. An interesting compari- 
son that may not have any significant meaning is 
that the amount of wood used for veneer and ply- 
wood represents 30 per cent of the total veneer 
and plywood used in the state. It is difficult to judge 
how this relationship may change in future years 
but with good local veneer logs becoming more 
difficult to get, it likely will decrease. 


TaBLE 58—VENEER AND PLYWOOD 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 


Woop USED ANNUALLY—(M FEET B.M.) 
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VENETIAN BLINDS 


Manufacturers of venetian blinds are listed for 
the first time as a separate wood-using industry. 
New York State is not one of the most important 
manufacturers of venetian blinds but it does con- 
sume large quantities of slat stock which is assem- 
bled into venetian blinds. 


The amount of lumber shown in Table 59 repre- 
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Lumser, Logs, Botts, VENEER AND PLywoop 


1919 1912 1946 1926 1919 1912 
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sents only those establishments which actually start 
with rough lumber and perform all manufacturing 
operations from the initial cutting to the final fin- 
ishing. The many establishments which buy vene- 
tian-blind slat stock are not included in this classi- 
fication since they are primarily assemblers and 
not manufacturers. Nearly all these firms buy the 
slat stock in car-load lots from West Coast sawmills 
which specialize in this particular business. The 
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VENETIAN BLINDS—WHIPS, CANES, UMBRELLA STICKS 


slats are tied in bundles of random lengths at the 
sawmill and shipped east to assembly plants. 

Slats are made by resawing one-inch lumber 
to 1g-inch slats. This sawing operation results in 
90 per cent waste and cannot be avoided. Some 
companies on the West Coast have tried slicing, 
but have found that they were unable to obtain the 
close tolerances necessary for good slat stock. The 
resawed stock is normally sanded and ready to be 
cut to length and have holes bored for the pull 
cords when it reaches the assembly plant. No in- 
formation was obtained on the amount of slat stock 
consumed in the state but general observation 
would indicate that it is many times the quantity 
of wood shown in Table 59. 

Wood is experiencing considerable competition 
from steel and aluminum in the manufacture of 
venetian blinds, with aluminum the stronger com- 
petitor. These materials have the distinct disadvan- 
tage of sounding “tinny” but, on the other hand, 


they are not subject to splitting, checking, warp- 
ing, twisting, shrinking, and swelling. These are 
often objectionable characteristics of venetian-blind 
stock. In addition, metals lend themselves well to 
large-scale stamping operations which produce 
smooth, perfect slats in much less time than wood 
slats can be made. Despite the advantages of the 
competitive materials, wood venetian blinds can 
still be produced a little cheaper. However, the 
amount of wood used for this product has decreased 
significantly. 

Table 59 clearly illustrates the position of im- 
portance held by basswood in the manufacture of 
venetian blinds. By far the favored wood for semi- 


. finished slat stock used by the assemblers is Port 


Orford white-cedar, grown primarily in California. 
Redwood and western red-cedar follow. Douglas-fir 
has been used with some success for slat stock and 
ponderosa pine (western yellow pine) is used for 
top and bottom rails. 


TasLeE 59—VENETIAN BLINDS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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Prer Cent or Woop Grown IN New Yor 
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+ Western yellow pine. 
WHIPS, CANES, UMBRELLA STICKS 


Five establishments represent this small but in- 
teresting wood-using industry. No firms were listed 


for the industry in the 1926 survey but the 1912 


and 1919 surveys showed three and four establish- 
ments respectively. The two principal products are 
walking canes and umbrella handles. 

White birch is the preferred wood with com- 
paratively large quantities of hard maple, beech, 


TaBLE 60—WHIPS, CANES, UMBRELLA STICKS 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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WOODENWARE AND NOVELTIES 


and oak also used. Birch is used primarily for 
canes and the other three woods for umbrella sticks. 
The ebony, rosewood, and Malacca cane shown in 
Table 60 are used for expensive walking canes. 
The raw material for this wood-using industry is 
usually in one of two forms, either dowels or 
squares. The dowels are one inch in diameter and 
approximately 36 inches long. 

When the size of the finished product is con- 
sidered, the 936,000 board feet of wood used by the 
industry in 1946 is rather amazing. Well over half 
this total amount was white birch, 78 per cent of 
which was grown in the state. Approximately 60 
per cent of all the wood used by the industry was 
grown in New York State. Like many other of the 
smaller wood-using industries, this industry again 
reveals the variety of products in which wood plays 
a dominant role. 


WOODENWARE AND NOVELTIES 


No other wood-using industry in the state con- 
tains such a variety of articles as the woodenware 
and novelties industry. Serving utensils, culinary 


articles, wooden bowls and trays, and bakery uten- 
sils are among the important products of the in- 
dustry. A large amount of wood is used for a great 
variety of useful and ornamental articles, such as 
press racks for pressing fruits for wine, garment 
hangers, knitting-bag handles, orange sticks, nail- 
file boards, manicure sticks, poker-chip racks, rustic 
wood novelties for souvenirs for tourists, and in- 
numerable others. 

Table 61 indicates that less lumber was used by 
this wood-using industry in 1946 than during any 
of the previous survey years. This should not be 
interpreted as a downward trend in the industry 
since all manufacturers of ladders are now included 
in a separate classification whereas in former sur- 
veys they were included in the woodenware and 
novelty class. Ladders have always been the largest 
single product in this industry from the standpoint 
of lumber used. The decrease for the year 1946 
probably can be attributed solely to the elimination 
of ladder manufacturers. 

Wooden dishes of varying styles and sizes are 
made from beech, maple, and birch rotary-cut 
veneer. These dishes are used by grocery stores, 


TABLE 61—WOODENWARE AND NOVELTIES 
Amount of Wood Used and the Per Cent of This Amount Grown in New York, by Kind of Wood, Specified Years 
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7 This column includes amounts in veneer and plywood column. 
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delicatessen stores, markets, and picnic parties. 
Wooden bowls are primarily made of hard maple. 
Manicure sticks are usually made of osage-orange, 
birch, and maple dowels. Nail-file boards used a 
small quantity of yellow birch and hard maple in 
1/45” to 1/32” thicknesses of veneer. White ash 
and eastern white pine are the favored woods for 
rustic bowls and tourists’ souvenirs. Garment hang- 
ers use comparatively large quantities of basswood, 
yellow-poplar, and soft maple. Gum seems to be the 
favored wood for knitting-bag handles. 

There are 37 establishments compared with 20 
in 1926. Again it should not be forgotten that lad- 
der manufacturers are not included in this industry 


WOODENWARE AND NOVELTIES 


for 1946. Earlier surveys included concerns using 
only two or three thousand feet of lumber for a 
few novelties. It does not now seem advisable to 
list these several very small concerns as manufac- 
turers. Approximately 43 per cent of the wood used 
was grown in the state. Birch, hard maple, and 
beech have been the three leading woods since the 
1919 survey. Yellow-poplar, basswood, red-gum, 
and ash follow. All are important woods to this 
industry of great product variety. 

Several thicknesses of wood are used by the in- 
dustry. The quality or grade of woods used varies 
considerably among the different articles but, on 
the average, medium to low grades are used. 


Taste 61-A—WOODENWARE AND NOVELTIES 
Thickness and Grade of Principal Woods Used 


TuickNEss IN INcHEs—(Per cent) 


Grapret—(Per cent) 


Kino or Woop 


Log 
FAS 1C&B1C&2C2C&B2C&8C Run Toran, 


Hardwoods: 
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Soft maple 


Southern 
yellow pine 


Sycamore 


323 


Western 
hemlock 


& 


Western 
red-cedar 


bs 
eo 
_ 
_ 


Western 
white pine 


S 
$ 

~ 
o 
= 


Tora. 
ALL 
Woops 


655,214 


16,453 
20,308 


16,669 
76,804 
1,669 


2,853 
110,645 


2,339 
85,758 
3,711 
5,978 
988 


6,932 
9,074 
8,273 

638 
8,950 


11,650 
19,943 


15,829 


3,722 
6,650 
2,640 
6,000 
1,397 


10,233 
8,325 
944 
10,185 
16,808 


1 


Table 62, which follows, shows the amount of 
each kind of wood that is used by each of the 58 
classes of industries. The table is placed in this 
position in the bulletin, just preceding the detailed 
list of uses, where it can be most easily used. 

An example of how this table may be used in 
conjunction with the section of the bulletin headed 
USES OF WOOD BY KINDS follows: Assume a 
timber owner, or logger, or sawmill man has some 
large high-grade eastern spruce timber and wonders 
where he might sell it for some industrial use. 
From Table 62 under the column EASTERN 
SPRUCE, it can be seen what classes of industries 
use this wood as well as the amount used by each. 
Tn all, 20 classes of industries use this wood. All 
of them are potential markets but some require 
high grades while others use lower grades. It will 
be noted that the crating and box industries require 
large amounts of eastern spruce but do not require 
high grades. 

Musical instruments, ladders, and boat and ship- 
building also require considerable amounts of east- 
ern spruce but they want high grades and in some 
cases especially selected stock as indicated in the 
tables which show the thicknesses and grades for 
these several classes of industries. For further de- 
tails on the specific use of eastern spruce in these 
classes of industries look under “eastern spruce” 
in the back of the bulletin, page 107. 

The DIRECTORY OF MANUFACTURERS, be- 
ginning on page 113, lists all wood-using establish- 
ments in the state. These are arranged alphabetically 
by classes of industries. Thus consulting the direc- 
tory will show the manufacturer of ladders, boats 
and ships, or any other classified product or use of 
any kind of wood. 


Uses of Wood by Class of Industry and Kind of Wood 


Tante 62.—SUMMARY OF WOOD REQUIREMENTS OF ALL INDUSTRIES, BY CLASS OF INDUSTRY AND KIND OF WOOD, 1946 
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+ Common names are according to accepted U. 8, Forest Service nomenclature, with the exception of certain hyphenated names. 
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Uses Of Wood By Kinds 


The following information is a list of the wood 
products which have been made of the different 
kinds of wood listed. The list for any given kind 
of wood has been built up over the period of the 
four wood-using industry surveys for 1912, 1919, 
1929 and 1946. The list includes not only those 
products for which the wood was used in any one 
survey but for all surveys. 

Due to the lack of detailed information it was 
not always possible to get a list of all the different 


wood products for any particular kind of wood. 
Therefore, general class headings were used when- 
ever detailed information was lacking. For example, 
when the word furniture appears alone in any of 
the lists, it indicates that the particular type of fur- 
niture was unknown. It should, therefore, be re- 
membered that no attempt has been made to make 
a complete detailed list of all the wood products 
that have been made from all the different kinds 
of wood. 


American holly 
Brush backs 
Furniture 
Musical instruments 
Piano actions 


Ashes 


Agricultural implements 
Plow beams 
Pump rods 
Rollers 
Stanchions 
Threshers 

Airplanes 

Architectural woodwork 

Badminton frames 

Baseball bats 

Baskets 

Boats 

Boxes 

Brush backs 

Butcher supplies 

Butter packages 

Butter tubs 

Candy pails 

Chairs 

Cheese boxes 

Coal-screen frames 

Cooperage 

Crating 

Curtain poles 

Dowels 

Dumbwaiters 

Elevators 

Excelsior 

Fixtures 
Office 
Store 

Fruit and vegetable crates 

Furniture 
Box springs 
Cabinets 
Card tables 
Desks 


Ashes 


Frames 
Sofas 
Handles 
Fishpole 
Rake 
Snow shovel 
Hoops 
Interior finish 
Kitchen cabinets 
Ladder rungs 
Machinery frames 
Machinery rods 
Motor vehicles 
Automobiles 
Bows 
Bus Bodies 
Steering-wheels 
Truck bodies 
Truck stakes 
Musical instruments 
Novelties 
Organs 
Pallets 
Patterns 
Picture frames 
Playground equipment 
Refrigerators 
R. R. construction 
Scientific instruments 
Ships 
Shoe trees 
Shuffleboards 
Skids 
Skiis 
Ski skates 
Sleds 
Souvenirs 
Tennis rackets 
Toilet seats 
Toilet tanks 
Toys 
Tripods 
Trunk slats 
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Ashes Bald-cypress 

Trunk strips Fixtures 
Turnings Display stands 
Vehicles Office 

Bolsters Store 

Buggies Furniture 

Carts Greenhouses 

Coaster wagons Gun cases 

Poles Handles 

Singletrees Instrument cases 

Sleighs Interior finish 

Tongues Ironing boards 


Wagon poles 
Wagon stakes 


Kitchen cabinets 


Laundry tubs and appliances 


Whiffletrees Locomotive-cab tops 
Veneer and plywood Machine construction 
Woodenware Machine walkways 

Musical instruments 
Aspen Patterns 
Furniture Photographic lens trays 


Atlantic white-cedar 


Picture frames 
Prefabricated houses 
Pump covers 


Ships fei 
Tonks Refrigerators 
“ R. R. car roofing 
Avodira ce 
R. R. car siding 
Veneer 


Bald-cypress 


Agricultural implements 
Boats 


Scientific instruments 
Screen frames 

Ship sash and panels 
Signalling devices 


Doors Silos 

Frames Tanks 

Lockers Tanning paddle wheels 

Panels Tanning vats 

Trim Telephone booths 
Boxes Toilet seats 
Cameras Toilet tanks 
Caskets Toys 
Cheese vats Vehicles 
Churns Washing machines 
Doors Water towers 
Elevators Window frames 
Exterior finish Window sash 
Filter plates Woodenware 
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BALSA—BEEFWOOD 


Balsa 


Airplanes 
Boat equipment 
Doors 
Hat blocks 
Model airplanes 
Model ships 
Refrigeration 
R. R. car 
Ship 
Truck 
Toys 


Basswood 


Agricultural implements 
Corn planters 
Drills 
Grain hoppers 
Grass seeders 
Hay racks 
Peach graders 
Threshing machines 

Airplanes 

Badminton frames 

Bakery trays 

Basket covers 

Basket splints 

Beehives and bee supplies 

Berry baskets 

Billiard-table beds 

Boats 

Boxes 

Brushes 

Butcher supplies 

Butter tubs 

Cable reels 

Cameras 

Candy pails 

Caskets 

Chairs 

Checkers 

Cheese box heading 

Cigar boxes 

Clothes hangers 

Cordage reels 

Crating 

Dairymen’s equipment 

Dominoes 

Dowels 

Drawing boards 

Dumbwaiters 

Egg carriers 

Egg cases 

Electrical appliances 

Engraving blocks 

Excelsior 

Fixtures 
Bank 
Display stands 
Showcases 
Store 

Fruit and vegetable crates 
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Basswood 


Furniture 
Bookcases 
Box springs 
Cabinets 
Card tables 
Church 
Drawer bottoms 
Drafting 
Filing cabinets 
Lawn 
Wall brackets 
Games 
Handles 
Brooms 
Ice tool 
Hand sled tops 
Hobby horses 
Humidors 
Incubators 
Indian clubs 
Instrument cases 
Jewelry display cases 
Ladder sides 
Lasts 
Machine construction 
Mandrels 
Matches 
Milk racks 
Mirror frames 
Motor vehicles 
Automobiles 
Truck bodies 
Mousetraps 
Musical instruments 
Novelties 
Organs 
Pails 
Paint paddles 
Patterns 
Piano players 
Picture frames 
Playground equipment 
Printers’ cabinets 
Pulleys 
Radio cabinets 
R. R. construction 
Scientific instruments 
Scoops 
Shade rollers 
Shelving 
Shirtwaist boxes 
Shoe forms 
Shoe trees 
Shooks 
Shuffleboards 
Skids 
Skiis 
Spools 
Suitcases 
Telephone booths 
Tennis rackets 


Basswood 


Tool chests 

Toys 

Trunks 

Turnings 

Typewriter cases 

Vehicles 
Baby carriages 
Go-carts 
Sleigh bodies 
Wagons 
Wagon boxes 
Wheelbarrows 

Veneer and plywood 

Venetian blinds 

Window frames 

Woodenware 

Yardsticks 


Beech 


Agricultural implements 
Farm machinery 
Stanchions 

Architectural woodwork 

Baseball bats 

Baskets 

Beater paddles 

Bobbins 

Bowling alleys 

Bowls 

Brick molds 

Brushes 

Bushel crates 

Butchers’ blocks 

Butter dishes 

Cable reels 

Cameras 

Canes 

Caskets 

Chairs 

Chair bottoms 

Cheese boxes 

Clothes dryers 

Clothes hangers 

Clothes pins 

Cooperage 

Cores and plugs 

Crating 

Cross reels 

Dowels 

Electrical appliances 

Fixtures 
Display stands 
Showcases 

Flooring 

Flower supports 

Fruit and vegetable crates 

Furniture 
Bookcases 
Camp 
Sectional bookcases 
Stools 


WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


Beech 


Tables 
Wardrobes 
Greenhouses 
Handles 
Broom 
Umbrella 
Hat racks 
Home freezers 
Instrument cases 
Kitchen cabinets 
Ladder rungs 
Ladles 
Lasts 
Laundry appliances 
Lawn swings _ 
Machine construction 
Map rollers 
Meat boards 
Motor vehicles 
Automobile seat frames 
Buses 
Mousetraps 
Musical instruments 
Novelties 
Pails 
Pallets 
Patterns 
Pencil boxes 
Pianos 
Backs 
Bottoms 
Picture frames 
Pipe organs 
Playground equipment 
Refrigerators 
Rope reels 
Rulers 
Scientific instruments 
Shade rollers 
Shoe trees 
Shuffleboards 
Shuttles 
Silos 
Toilet seats 
Toilet tanks 
Towel racks 
Toys 
Trays 
Trunks 
Turnings 
Vehicles 
Veneer and plywood. 
Washing machines 
Whip butts 
Window screens 
Woodenware 


Yardsticks 


Beefwood 
Handles 
Violin bows 


Birches 


Agricultural implements 
Harvesting machines 
Thresher parts 

Airplanes 

Architectural woodwork 

Arrows 

Badminton frames 

Baskets 

Boat finish 

Bobbins 

Bowling alleys 

Bowling pins 

Bowls 

Boxes 

Brick molds 

Brush backs 

Butter boxes 

Butter molds 

Cable reels 

Cameras 

Canes 

Canoes 

Caskets 

Casters 

Chairs 

Cheese boxes 

Clocks 

Clothes hangers 

Clothes pins 

Cordage reels 

Cooperage 

Cores and plugs 

Crating 

Doors 

Dowels 

Duck pins 

Dumbwaiters 

Electrical appliances 

Fixtures 
Display stands 
Office 
Showcases 
Store 

Flooring 

Floral picks 

Furniture 
Bookcases © 
Cabinets 
Camp 
Couch frames 
Crib 
Desks 
Parlor 
Settees 
Sewing machine cabinets 
Sofas 
Tables 
Unfinished 

. Games 

Handles 

Broom 


Birches 


Peavey 
Umbrella 

Hand sleds 

Hat blocks 

Heels 

Home freezers 

Hoops 

Instrument cases 

Interior finish 

Kitchen cabinets 

Knife racks 

Machine construction 

Mantels 

Marquetry 

Meat boards 

Mirror backs 

Mop wringers 

Motor vehicles 
Automobile rims 
Truck bodies 

Musical instruments 

Nail file boards 

Novelties 

Orange sticks 

Pallets 

Partitions 

Patterns 

Pencils 

Piano parts 

Picture frames 

Playground equipment 

Play pens 

Pulleys 

Radio and phonograph 
cabinets 

Refrigerators 

R. R. car finish 

R. R. car vestibules 

Scientific instruments 

Scoops 

Screen frames 

Shade rollers 

Shoe trees 

Shuffleboards 

Shuttles 

Silos 

Ski poles 

Sleds 

Spools 

Stairs 

Swings 

Tackle blocks 

Tennis racks 

Toilet seats 

Toilet tanks 

Tool chests 

Toys 

Tripods 

Trunks 

Turnings 

Vehicles 
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Birches 
Sleighs 


Wagon bodies and hubs 
Wheelbarrows and hubs 


Veneer and plywood 
Whip butts 
Woodenware 


Black cherry 


Badminton frames 
Baskets 
Boat finish 
Bowls 
Boxes 
Brick molds 
Brushes 
Bushel crates 
Butcher supplies 
Camera boxes 
Canes 
Caskets 
Casters 
Chairs 
Clock cases 
Clothes hangers 
Cores and plugs 
Crating 
Doors 
Dowels 
Electrotype blocks 
Engraving blocks 
Fixtures 
Counters 
Office 
Store 
Flasks 
Flooring 
Furniture 
Beds 
Bookcases 
Cabinets 
Desks 
Dressers 
Library 
School 
Settees 


Sewing machine cabinets 


Smoking stands 

Stools 

Tables 

Table drawers 

Typewriter tables 
Handles 
Instrument cases 
Interior finish 
Kitchen cabinets 
Knife racks 
Machine boxes 
Marquetry 
Musical instruments 
Partitions 
Patterns 


BIRCHES—BLACK WALNUT 


Black cherry 

Pianos 

Actions 

Cases 

Players 

Rails 
Picture frames 
Pipe organs 

Actions 

Cases 
Printing material 
Radio cabinets 
R. R. car finish 
Scientific instruments 
Scoops 
Shoe trees 
Shuffleboards 
Skiis 
Spindle stock 
Stairs 
Tennis rackets 
Toys 
Trays 
Truck bodies 
Turnings 
Veneer and plywood 
Woodenware 


Black locust 


Brick molds 
Flasks 
Patterns 

Ship treenails 


Black walnut 


Architectural woodwork 
Badminton frames 
Billiard cues 
Boats 
Bowls 
Brush backs 
Caskets 
Chair legs 
Clock cases 
Cutlery blocks 
Doors 
Electrical appliances 
Elevators 
Fixtures 
Display cabinets 
Exterior parts 
Office 
Store 
Furniture 
Bookcases 
Bureaus 
Cabinet work 
Chiffoniers 
Couches 
Desks 
Sideboards 
Tables 
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BLACK WALNUT—EASTERN RED-CEDAR 


Black walnut 


Gun stocks 
Handles 
Instrument cases 
Interior finish 
Jewelry display cases 
Marquetry 
Miter boxes 
Organ cases 
Parquetry flooring 
Phonograph cabinets 
Pianos 

Benches 

Cases 

Players 
Picture frames 
Pipe racks 
Radio cabinets 
Rowboats 
Ship trim 
Smoking stands 
Television cabinets 
Trays 
Turnings 
Vehicles 
Veneer and plywood 
Woodenware 


Boxwood 


Brush backs 
Scientific instruments 


Brazil pine 
Kitchen cabinets 
Millwork 
Picture frames 


Buckeye 
Bookcases 
Boxes 
Caskets 
Chairs 
Crating 
Dairymen’s supplies 
Fixtures 
Furniture 
Interior finish 
Ladders 
Vehicles 
Woodenware 


Butternut 

Boats 

Decks 

Finish 

Seats 
Cabinets 
Caskets 
Chairs 
Display stands 
Fish pole handles 
Furniture 
Instrument cases 
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Butternut 


Interior finish 
Plywood 
Scientific instruments 


Cedro mocho 


Veneer 
Chestnut 
Agricultural implements 
Automobiles 
Baskets 
Billiard tables 
Caskets 
Chairs 


Cheese boxes 

Cores and plugs 
Crating 

Doors 

Dumbwaiters 
Elevators 

Fixtures 

Flooring 

Florists’ sticks 
Furniture 

Incubators 

Machine construction 
Musical instruments 
Pianos 

Picture frames 
Printers’ cabinets 
Printing material 
Refrigerators 

R. R. car construction 
Scientific instruments 
Ships 

Toilet seats 

Toilet tanks 

Toys 

Vehicles 

Veneer and plywood 
Woodenware 


Circassian walnut 
Doors 
Fixtures 
Furniture 
Interior finish 
Kitchen cabinets 
Musical instruments 


Cocobola 


Brush backs 
Knife handles 


Cottonwood 


Agricultural implements. 
Berry boxes 

Boxes 

Brush backs 

Bushel crates 

Cheese boxes and heads 
Crating 


Cottonwood 


Excelsior 
Furniture 

Grape trays 
Kitchen cabinets 
Matches 


Dogwood 


Tobacco pipes 


Domestic briar 


Tobacco pipes 


Douglas-fir 
Agricultural implements 
Airplanes 
Athletic goods 
Baby carriages 
Boats 

Decking 
Flooring 
Siding 
Spars 
Boxes 
Caskets 
Conveyor trays 
Crating 
Derrick poles 
Elevators 
Exterior finish 
Fixtures 
Store 
Showcases 
Flooring 
Footlockers 
Frozen food lockers 
Furniture 
Bookcases 
Cabinets 
Lawn 
Stools 
Unfinished 
Wardrobes 
Greenhouses 
Interior finish 
Instrument cases 
Kitchen cabinets 
Ladder sides 
Musical instruments 
Piano backs 
Picture frames 
Ping pong tables 
Playground equipment 
Prefabricated structures 
Garages 
Houses 
Pressing boards 
Refrigerators 
R. R. car construction 
Shade rollers 
Silos 
Sporting goods 


WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


Douglas-fir 
Tanks 
Toys 
Truck bodies 
Trunks and suitcases 
Vehicles 
Venetian blinds 
Water towers 
Window sash 
Window screens 
Woodenware 


Eastern hemlock 
Agricultural implements 
Baskets 
Blinds 
Boxes 
Cheese boxes 
Crating 
Dairy equipment 
Doors 
Dowels 
Electrical machinery 
Elevators 
Fixtures 
Flasks 
Flooring 
Furniture 
Handles 
Ladder sides 
Machine construction 
Outdoor signs 
Paper mill plugs 
Patterns 
Prefabricated houses 
Radio cabinets 
R. R. car construction 
Scientific instruments 
Silos 
Snow fences 
Tanning drums 
Tanning paddle wheels 
Truck bodies 


Eastern red-cedar 


Boats 

Boxes 

Caskets 

Chairs 

Chests 

Fixtures 

Furniture 

Interior finish 
Marine borer plugs 
Pencils 

Professional instruments 
Scientific instruments 
Silos 

Snow fences 

Tanks 

Window sash 


Woodenware 


Eastern spruce 


Agricultural implements 
Farm machinery 
Airplanes 
Architectural woodwork 
Baskets 
Boats 

Oars 

Paddles 

Spars 
Boxes 
Bungs 
Butcher supplies 
Cable reels and spools 
Caskets 
Chairs 
Cheese boxes 
Chicken cases 
Crating 
Displays 
Doors 
Fixtures 

Backings 

Linings 

Office 

Store 
Flasks 
Flooring 
Furniture 

Cabinets 

Sewing machine cabinets 
Handles 
Ice boxes 
Ladder sides 
Laundry appliances 
Machine construction 
Motor vehicles 
Musical instruments 
Outdoor signs 
Pallets 
Paper mill plugs 
Patterns 
Pianos 

Backs 

Benches 

Cases 

Player actions 

Ribs 

Sounding boards 
Picture frames 
Pipe organs 
Prefabricated houses 
Radio cabinets 
Refrigerators 
Road machinery 
R. R. car sheating 
Rug poles 
Scientific instruments 
Shade rollers 
Ships 
Skids 


Snow fences 


Eastern spruce 


Tanks 

Tripods 
Vehicles 
Wagon bottoms 
Wedges 
Woodenware 


Eastern white pine 


Airplanes 
Baskets 
Bassinets 
Bathinets 
Battery boxes 
Bee supplies 
Boats 
Boat flooring 
Boxes 
Buckets 
Burial boxes 
Caskets 
Clocks 
Crating 
Dairymen’s equipment 
Deep freeze units 
Doors 
Drafting boards 
Drawing boards 
Dumbwaiters 
Egg cases 
Elevators 
Fixtures 
Office 
Store 
Flooring 
Footlockers 
Frames 
Fruit and vegetable crates 
Furniture 
Bookcases 
Box springs 
Cabinets 
Cribs 
Chests 
Wall brackets 
Wardrobes 
Heels 
Interior finish 
Kitchen cabinets 
Ladder sides 
Laundry equipment 
Machine construction 
Matches 
Motor vehicles 
Truck bodies 
Musical instruments 
Outdoor signs 
Paper mill plugs 
Pallets 
Patterns 
Picket fences 
Picture frames 
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EASTERN SPRUCE—HARD MAPLE 


Eastern white pine 
Pipe covering 
Playground equipment 
Porch columns 
Portable radio cabinets 
Prefabricated houses 
Pumps 
Radio cabinets 
Reels 
Refrigerators 
Rug poles 
Scientific instruments 
Screens 
Shade rollers 
Ships 
Signs 
Silos 
Stairs 
Tackle blocks 
Tanks 
Tanning vats 
Threshing machines 
Toilet seats 
Toilet tanks 
Toys 
Trunks 
Tubs 
Venetian blinds 
Washing machines 
Water pipes 
Waxer heads 
Well curbs 
Wheelbarrows 
Wire reels 
Woodenware 


Ebony 
Brushes 
Canes 
Knife handles 
Umbrella handles 


Violin bows 


Elms 


Agricultural implements 
Hayracks 
Stanchions 

Baskets 
Bottoms 
Covers 

Boxes 

Broom handles 

Bushel crates 

Buses 

Butter tubs 

Cable reels 

Caskets 

Cheese boxes 
Heads 
Hoops 

Crating 

Elevators 


Elms 


Fixtures 

Showcases 

Stools 

Store 
Fruit and vegetable crates 
Furniture 

Couch frames 

Rockers 
Go-devils 
Handles 
Knife racks 
Ladders 
Lasts 
Machine construction 
Musical instruments 
Paper mill plugs 
Radio cabinets 
Ships 
Skids 
Trunk slats 
Vehicles 

Hubs 

Poles 

Sleighs 

Whiffletrees 
Veneer and plywood 
Window sash 
Woodenware 


English oak 


Furniture 
Interior finish 


European beech 


Furniture 


Gonzalo alves 
Handles 
Granadilla 
Knife handles 


Greenheart 
Handles 


Hackberry 


Furniture 


Hard maple 


Agricultural implements 
Corn planters 
Corn shellers 
Drill frames 
Stanchions 
Architectural woodwork 
Artificial limbs 
Badminton frames 
Bakery trays 
Baseball bats 
Baskets 
Billiard cues 
Billiard tables 
Blueprint frames 
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HARD MAPLE—MAHOGANIES 


Hard maple 


Boats 
Paddles 
Trim 
Bobbins 
Boxes 
Bowling alleys 
Bowling pins 
Bowls 
Brick molds 
Bridge sticks 
Brush backs 
Butcher blocks 
Butter ladles 
Butter molds 
Cable reels 
Canes 
Caskets 
Chairs 
Checkers 
Cheese boxes 
Children’s wagons 
Clock cases 
Clothes hangers 
Clothes pins 
Cooperage 
Crating 
Curtain poles 
Dishes 
Displays 
Dominoes 
Doors 
Dowels 
Drums 
Dumb-bells 
Dumbwaiters 
Dump wagon boxes 
Electrical appliances 
Electrotype blocks 
Elevator guides 
Filter plates 
Fixtures 
Office 
Showcases 
Store 
Furniture 
Benches 
Bookcases 
Cabinets 
Camp 
Casters 
Cot frames 
Cribs 
Desks 
Lamps 
Magazine racks 
Mantels 
Play pens 
Stools 
Tables 
Unfinished 
Wall brackets 
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Hard maple 
Handles 
Broom 
Brush 
Cultivator 
Hammer 
Umbrella 
Whip butts 
Interior finish 
Kitchen cabinets 
Knife racks 
Ladder rungs 
Lasts 
Laundry appliances 
Machine frames 
Map rollers 
Matches 
Meat boards 
Milk racks 
Mop wringers 
Motor vehicles 
Auto steering wheels 
Road rollers 
Truck bodies 
Truck trailers 
Musical instruments 
Nail file boards 
Novelties 
Orange sticks 
Organs 
Pallets 
Paper mill plugs 
Parquetry 
Patterns 
Phonograph cabinets 
Pianos 
Bottoms 
Bridges 
Players 


Picture frames 
Playground equipment 
Printing material 
Pulleys 

Pumps 

Pump buckets 
Radio cabinets 
Refrigerators 

R. R. car finish 

R. R. car flooring 
R. R. signal boards 
Rulers 

Scientific instruments 
Scoops 

Shoe forms 
Shuffleboards 
Skids 

Skiis 

Sleds 

Spools 

Sporting goods 
Stairs 

Staves 


Hard maple 
Surveying rods 
Surveying tripods 
Tanks 
Telephone equipment 
Tennis rackets 
Toilet seats 
Toilet tanks 
Toys 
Trays 
Turnings 
Vehicles 

Axles 
Axletrees 
Bobsleds 
Eveners 
Sleighs 
Wagon gears 
Wagons 
Wheelbarrows 
Whiffletrees 
Veeneer and plywood 
Washing machines 
Wedges 
Window sash 
Woodenware 
Wood heels 
Wood pulleys 
Wood printer’s blocks 
Yardsticks 


Harewood 
Picture frames 


Hickories 


Agricultural implements 
Billiard cues 
Boats 
Canes 
Chairs 
Fixtures 
Handles 
Fish pole 
Rake 
Tool 
Umbrella 
Instruments 
Ladder rungs 
Lasts 
Mandrels 
Mallets 
Motor vehicles 
Buses 
Truck bodies 
Shuffleboards 
Singletrees 
Skiis 
Tennis rackets 
Tripods 
Turnings 
Vehicles 
Bolsters 
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Hickories 
Buggies 
Buggy shafts 
Buggy spokes 
Doubletrees 
Eveners 
Sleighs 
Spokes 
Wagon rims 
Wagon tongues 


Imported briar 
Tobacco pipes 


Incense-cedar 
Pencils 


Professional and Scientific 


instruments 


Jack pine 
Boxes 
Crating 
Pumps and piping 


Koawood 
Fixtures 


Lemonwood 
Archery bows 


Lignumvitae 
Boats 
Bowling balls 
Bushings 
Caster wheels 
Handles 
Mallets 
Rollers 
Scientific instruments 
Woodenware 


Magnolia 
Agricultural implements 
Boxes 
Crating 
Desks 
Furniture 
Kitchen cabinets 
Toys 
Vehicles 
Veneer 


Mahoganies 
Airplanes 
Architectural woodwork 
Automobile finish 
Billiard cues 
Boats 
Brushes 
Cameras 
Chairs 
Cigar boxes 
Cigarette boxes 
Clock cases 
Cutlery blocks 


Mahoganies 

Displays 
Electric appliances 
Electric machinery 
Elevators 
Engraving blocks 
Fixtures 

Exterior 

Store 
Furniture 

Beds 

Bookcases 

Cabinets 

Desks 

Lamps 

Mantels 

Sewing machine cabinets 

Smokers’ 

Tables 

Wall brackets 
Humidors 
Instrument cases 
Interior trim 
Kitchen cabinets 
Marquetry 
Musical Instruments 
Novelties 
Organs 
Parquetry 
Patterns 
Pianos 
Picture frames 
Printing material 
Radio cabinets 
R. R. car finish 
Rowboat finish 
Scientific instruments 
Ships 
Turnings 
Vehicles 
Veneer and plywood 
Woodenware 


Malacca cane 
Canes 


Umbrellas 


Mountainlaurel 


Tobacco pipes 


Myrtle Cluster 
Veneer 


Noble fir 
Ladders 


Northern white-cedar 

Boats 

Bottoms 

Decks 

Row 
Furniture 
Roof tanks 
Signal devices 


Northern white-cedar 


Woodenware 
Yachts 


Norway pine 
Boxes 
Ladders 
R. R. car construction 
Shade rollers 


Orangewood 


Orange sticks 


Osage-orange 


Archery bows 


Pacific yew 
Archery bows 


Pecan 
Furniture 


Pernambuco 


Violin bows 


Ponderosa pine 

Boats 
Bookcases 
Boxes 
Butcher blocks 
Caskets 
Cheese boxes 
Chicken cases 
Cooperage 
Crating 
Fixtures 

Store 

Showcases 
Flasks 
Flooring 
Footlockers 
Greenhouses 
Home freezers 
Kitchen cabinets 
Luggage frames 
Pallets 
Patterns 
Picture frames 
Poker games 
Prefabricated houses 
Shade rollers 
Shoe trees 
Toys 
Trunks 
Venetian blinds 
Wall brackets 
Woodenware 


Port Orford white-cedar 


Arrows 
Ships 
Venetian blinds 
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Prima vera 
Fixtures 
Furniture 
Veneer and plywood 


Rakuda 
Caskets 


Rattan 
Airplanes 
Furniture 
Whips 
Red-gum 
Agricultural implements 
Farm machinery 
Threshing machines 
Baskets 
Boat finish 
Boxes 
Brush handles 
Caskets 
Chairs 
Clocks 
Crating 
Curtain poles 
Doors 
Dowels 
Fixtures 
Office 
Showcase 
Footlockers 
Furniture 
Curio cabinets 
Desks 
Draw panels 
Dressers 
Magazine racks 
Mantels 
Smokers 
Tables 
Heels 
Humidors 
Instrument cases 
Jewelry display cases 
Kitchen cabirtets 
Knitting bag handles 
Machine frames 
Motor vehicles 
Automobiles 
Tractor bodies 
Truck bodies 
Orange sticks 
Pianos 
Actions 
Benches 
Players 
Picture frames 
Radio cabinets 
Refrigerators 
Signs 
Telephone stands 
Toilet seats 
Toilet tanks 


MAHOGANIES—RED OAK 


Red-gum 
Tool chests 
Toys 
Trunks 
Vehicles 


Veneer and plywood 
Weather strips 
Wheelbarrows 
Wood pulleys 


Red oak 
Altars 
Architectural woodwork 
Battery cases 
Boats 
Boxes 
Caskets 
Chairs 
Clothes dryers 
Conveyor trays 
Cooperage 
Crating 
Deep freeze units 
Dumbwaiters 
Fire truck parts 
Fixtures 
Flooring 
Footlockers 
Furniture 
Benches 
Bookcases 
Cabinet work 
Desks 
Lamps 
Magazine cases 
Tables 
Handles 
Machine construction 
Marquetry 
Mop wringers 
Motor vehicles 
Automobiles 
Auto tops 
Bows 
Truck bodies 
Musical instruments 
Organs 
Pallets 
Press racks 
Radio cabinets 
Refrigerators 
Ships 
Skids 
Stair treads 
Toilet seats 
Toilet tanks 
Towel racks 
Towers 
Toys 
Toy wagons 
Trusses 
Turnings 
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REDWOOD—WHITE OAK 


Redwood 
Boats 
Caskets 
Cigar boxes 
Doors 
Flasks 
Greenhouses 


Interior finish 
Kitchen cabinets 
Lawn furniture 
Musical instruments 
Patterns 
Refrigerators 
Shirtwaist boxes 
Silos 
Tanks 
Tanning drums 
Tanning paddle wheels 
Venetian blinds 
Water towers 
Whips 

Rhododendron 


Tobacco pipes 


Rosewood 


Automobile finish 
Brush backs 
Handles 

Knife 

Umbrella 
Marquetry 
Musical instruments 
Picture frames 
Veneer 


Sassafras 
Novelties 
Souvenirs 
Woodenware 


Satinwood 


Brush backs 
Furniture 
Inlaid work 


Sitka spruce 
Airplanes 
Boats 
Boxes 
Butchers’ supplies 
Canoes 
Crating 
Ladder sides 
Laundry appliances 
Musical instruments 
Pianos 
Piano sounding boards 
Turnings 
Woodenware 


Snakewood 
Musical instruments 
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Soft maple 
Agricultural implements 
Badminton frames 
Baskets 
Bassinets 
Boxes 
Butchers’ supplies 
Cameras 
Cheese boxes 
Clock cases 
Crating 
Drafting furniture 
Fixtures 
Hat blocks 
Musical instruments 
Washing machines 
Woodenware 


Sopeli 
Veneer 


Southern yellow pine 


Agricultural implements 
Harvesting machines 
Spraying machines 
Threshing machines 

Arrows 

Boats 

Burial boxes 

Crating 

Curtain stretchers 

Doors 

Elevators 

Filter plates 

Furniture 
Troning boards 
Wardrobes 

Home freezers 

Ice boxes 

Interior finish 

Ladders 

Machine construction 

Motor vehicles 
Automobiles 
Dump wagons 
Truck bodies 

Musical instruments 

Partitions 

Patterns 

Picture frames 

Prefabricated garages 

Prefabricated houses 

Refrigerators 

Road building machines 

Sash 

Screens 

Ship spars 

Silos 

Snow fences 

Stairs 

Store fixtures 

Tanks 

Toys 


Southern yellow pine 


Vehicles 
Window sash 
Wire reels 


Spanish-cedar 
Boats 
Cigar boxes 
Humidors 


Sugar pine 
Blinds 
Boxes 
Butchers’ supplies 
Cribs 
Fixtures 
Footlockers 
Greenhouses 
Ice boxes 
Interior finish 
Kitchen cabinets 
Musical instruments 
Organs 
Patterns 
Pianos 
Shade rollers 
Ships 
Shoe trees 
Sporting and athletic goods 
Stairs 
Store fixtures 
Truck bodies 
Unfinished furniture 
Veneer 
Window sash and frames 


Sycamore 


Blackboards 

Chairs 

Desks 

File boards 
Furniture 

Kitchen cabinets 
Scientific instruments 
Signs 

Toilet seats 

Veneer 


Teak 

Displays 
Fixtures 
Flooring 
Furniture 
Parquetry 
Ships 

Bearings 

Decks 


Tupelo 
Boxes 
Caskets 
Cigar boxes 
Crating 
Cribs 


Tupelo 
Kitchen cabinets 
Novelty furniture 
Packing cases 
Scientific instruments 
Signs 
Toys 
Vehicles 


Western hemlock 
Boxes 
Dairymen’s supplies 
Ladder sides 


Western red-cedar 

Boats 

Canoes 

Hulls 

Rowboats 
Cedar chests 
Display signs 
Farm machinery 
Flooring 
Greenhouses 
Instrument cases 
Interior finish 
Musical instruments 
Pencils 
Prefabricated houses 
Professional instruments 
Silos 
Store fixtures 
Tanks 
Venetian blinds 
Water towers 


Western white fir 
Boxes 


Western white pine 


Agricultural implements 
Airplanes 
Boxes 
Carriages 
Caskets 
Chairs 
Cooperage 
Crating 
Curtain stretchers 
Dairymen’s supplies 
Display cabinets 
Flasks 
Matches 
Organs 
R. R. car construction 
Ships 
Toys 
WV hite oak 


Agricultural implements 
Farm machinery 
Harvesting machinery 
Plow beams 
Threshing machinery 
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White oak 


Airplanes 
Altars 
Athletic goods 
Baskets 
Battery cases 
Boats 
Keels 
Ships 
Boxes 
Brushes 
Butchers’ supplies 
Butter tubs 
Caskets 
Chairs 
Clocks 
Cooperage 
Cribs 
Crating 
Displays 
Dumbwaiters 
Electrical supplies 
Elevators 
Fixtures 
Seed cases 
Store 
Flooring 
Furniture 
Bassinets 
Bookcases 
Cabinet work 
Church pews 
Dressers 
Nursery 
Table tops 
Handles 
Plow 
Umbrella 
Instrument cases 
Interior finish 
Ladder rungs 
Land rollers 
Laundry appliances 
Machine construction 
Mallets 
Marquetry 


White oak 
Mop wringers 
Motor vehicles 
Automobile wheels 
Truck bodies 
Truck stakes 
Musical instruments 
Novelties 
Organs 
Pallets 
Parquetry 
Picture frames 
Pool tables 
Prefabricated houses 
Printing material 
Pumps 
Refrigerators 
R. R. car construction 
Bolsters 
Bumpers 
Scientific instruments 
Skids 
Surveyors’ sticks 
Tanks 
Tanning paddle wheels 
Telephone stands 
Tennis rackets 
Toilet seats 
Toilet tanks 
Toys 
Typewriter tables 
Vehicles 
Sleighs 
Spokes 
Veneer 
Woodenware 


Willows 


Artificial limbs 
Bookcases 
Boxes 

Caskets 

Cheese boxes 
Cordage reels 
Vegetable crates 
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WHITE OAK—YELLOW POPLAR 


Witch-hazel 
Fixtures 
Furniture 
Interior finish 
Musical instruments 
Partitions 
Picture frames 


Yellow-poplar 


Agricultural implements 
Airplanes 
Architectural woodwork 
Bakery trays 
Bamboo novelties 
Baskets 
Billiard tables 
Boxes 
Brushes 
Bungs 
Butter-tubs 
Cameras 
Caskets 
Chairs 
Cheese boxes 
Churns 
Cigar boxes 
Clocks 
Crating 
Drills 
Dumbwaiters 
Egg carriers 
Electrical supplies 
Elevators 
Excelsior 
Fish pole handles 
Fixtures 
Display cabinets 
Showcases 
Footlockers 
Fruit and vegetable crates 
Furniture 
Box springs 
Cabinets 
Card tables 
Curio cabinets 


Desks 


Yellow-poplar 
Drafting 
Drawer sides 
Fiber wardrobes 
Frames 
Lamp standards 
Magazine racks 
Mantels 
Tables 
Wall brackets 
Handles 
Hat blocks 
Heels 
Interior finish 
Ladders 
Laundry appliances 
Marine specialties 
Marquetry 
Mirror frames 
Musical instruments 
Orange sticks 
Organs 
Pallets 
Paper mill plugs 
Phonographs 
Pianos 
Picture frames 
Playground equipment 
Pool tables 
Printing material 
Professional instruments 
Radio cabinets 
R. R. car finish 
Rulers 
Scientific instruments 
Sewing baskets 
Ships 
Spool heads 
Stepladders 
Tool chests 
Truck bodies 
Vehicles 
Venetian blinds 
Wheelbarrows 
Window sash 
Woodenware 
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Directory Of Manufacturers 


The following is a list of the: manufacturers 
who cooperated in the collection of the data con- 
tained in this report. Manufacturers who produce 
several products will appear in this list under more 


Agricultural Implements 


Boggs Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Steuben Co. 

International Harvester Co., Auburn, Cayuga Co. 

F. Harold Haines Mfg. Co., Avoca, Steuben Co. 

Climax Corporation, Batavia, Genesee Co. 

Massey-Harris Co., Inc., Batavia, Genesee Co. 

Wiard Plow Co., Batavia, Genesee Co. 

P. E. Kennehan Sons & Co., Inc., Brasher Falls, St. Law- 
rence Co. 

Ontario Drill Co., East Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Trescott Co., Fairport, Monroe Co. 

The Babcock Mfg Co., Leonardsville, Madison Co. 

LeRoy Plow Co., l.eRoy, Genesee Co. 

Papec Machine Co., Shortsville, Ontario Co. 

S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, Chautauqua Co. 

Eureka Mower Co., Utica, Oneida Co. 


Airplanes 


Grumman Aircraft Engneering Corp., Bethpage, Nassau Co. 
Link Aviation Co., Inc., Binghamton, Broome Co. 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L. I., Nassau Co. 


Artificial Limbs 


Chester B. Winn, Inc., 485 Washington St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Elmer Winn, 51 East Eagle St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

John N. Eschen Co., Inc., 156 116th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Henzel Artificial Limb Corp., 1023 3rd Ave., New York, 
New York Co. 

Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 400 Ist Ave., New 
York, New York Co. 

Marks Artificial Limb Co., Inc., 90 5th Ave., New York, 
New York Co. 

J. F. Rowley Co., 42 E. 23rd St., New York, New York Co. 

U. S. Veterans Administration, 252 7th Ave., New York, 
New York Co. 

G. R. Fuller Co., 208 Court St., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Rochester Artificial Limb Co., 275 Central Ave., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

Conrad & Frees, 2229 S. Salina St., Syracuse, Onondaga Co. 


Baskets 


Attica Pkg. Co., Inc., Attica, Wyoming Co. 

Phillips Bros., Basket Co., Bear Lake, Chautauqua Co. 
Phillips Bros. Basket Co., Buffalo, Erie Co. 
Frederickson Bros., Cassadaga, Chautauqua, Co. 
Ellicottville Basket Co., Ellicottville, Cattaraugus Co. 
Block Bros., Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co. 

Madison County Basket Co., Hamilton, Madison Co. 
Phillips Bros. Basket Co., Hamlet, Chautauqua Co. 
The Barden & Robeson Corp., Lockport, Niagara Co. 
John Bacon Co., Lowville, Lewis Co. 
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than one industry. Establishments which were in 
operation in 1947 but not in 1946 have been listed 
in the Directory, to increase its ‘up-to-date com- 
pleteness and thereby its usefulness. 


Baskets 
The Barden & Robeson Corp., Middleport, Niagara Co. 
Cooperative GLF Farm Supplies, Orchard Park, Erie Co. 
The Barden & Robeson Corp., Penn Yan, Yates Co. 
C. F. Miller, Perrysburg, Cattaraugus Co. 
Chautauqua Plywood Co., Ripley, Chautauqua Co, 
L. B. Skalny Basket Co., Rochester, Monroe Co. 
Rownd & Son, Inc., Stockton, Chautauqua Co. 
Webster Basket Co., Webster, Monroe Co. 


Boats and Ships 

Hutchison’s Boat Works, Alexandria Bay, Jefferson Co. 

Richard S. Maier, Amityville, Suffolk Co. 

Imperial Lifeboat Davit Co., Inc., Athens, Greene Co. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, Nassau 
Co. 

Boatcraft Co., Inc., Cropsey & 26th Ave., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Ira S. Bushey, 764 Court St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Continental Shipbuilding Corp., 64 Calyer St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co, 

D. Costagliola & Co., Inc., 1 Franklin St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Johnson Boat Works, East 69th, Ft. of Ave. U., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Liberty Dry Dock Inc., Ft. of Quay St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Marine Basin Co., Ft. of 26th Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Scott J. McBurney, Mill & U Aves., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

McNulty Shipyards, 9 Summit St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Mercantile Ship Repair Co., 68 Summit St., Brooklyn, 

Kings Co. 

Muller Boat Works, Inc., 2214 E. 69th St., Brooklyn, Kings 

Co. 

N. Y. Naval Shipyard, Naval Base Station, Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

H. W. Ramburg, Inc., 37 Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Todd Shipyards Corp., Ft. of Dwight St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 5 

American Shipbuilding Co., 191 Ganson St., Buffalo, Erie 
Co. 

Consolidated Shipyard, Inc., City Island, Bronx Co. 

Sidney Davies, Inc., City Island, Bronx Co. 

Minneford Yacht Yard, Inc., City Island, Bronx Co. 

Patrick Murphy, Inc., City Island, Bronx Co. 

Harry B. Nevins, Inc., City Island, Bronx Co. 

United Boat Service Corp., City Island, Bronx Co. 

Wheeler Shipyard Co., City Island, Bronx Co. 

John E. Matton & Son, Inc., Delaware Ave., Cohoes, Albany 
Co. 

College Pt. Dry Dock & Supply Co., 123-45 Lax Ave., Col- 
lege Pt., Queens Co. 

Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co., 127 Elm St., Cortland, 
Cortland Co. 
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Boats and Ships 

Dundee Boats, Dundee, Yates Co. 

Wright Built Boat Co., Dundee, Yates Co. 

Lane Lifeboat & Davit Corp., Flushing, Queens Co. 

H. W. Sweet Shipyard & Machine Work, Greenport, Suffolk 
Co. 

Great Kills Boat Yard, Great Kills, Richmond Co. 

Thos. Knutson Shipbuilding Corp., Halesite, Suffolk Co. 

Eckraft Marine Products, Inc., Kennedy, Chautauqua, Co. 

Island Dock, Inc., Kingston, Ulster Co. 

R. Lenahan Co., Kingston, Ulster Co. 

Reliance Marine Transportation & Construction Co., Kings- 
ton, Ulster Co. 

Rondout Shipyard Corp., Kingston, Ulster Co. 

Brewer Dry Dock Co., 2945 Richmond Terrace, Mariners 
Harbor, Richmond Co. 

Eureka Shipbuilding Corp., Newburgh, Orange Co. 

New York Trap Rock Corp., Newburgh, Orange Co. 

Chelsea Ship Repair Co., 400 W. 23rd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Jarvis Shipping Corp., 44 Whitehall St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Ryther-Purdy Lumber Co., 501 Tiffany St., New York, New 
York Co. 

C. F. Woodcraft Co., 410 Lafayette Ave., New York, New 
York Co. 

Richardson Boat Co., Inc., North Tonawanda, Niagara Co. 

Julius Peterson Boat Co., Nyack, Rockland Co. 

Jakobson Shipyard, Inc., Oyster Bay, Nassau Co. 

Penn Yan Boats, Inc., Penn Yan, Yates Co. 

Peterson’s Shipyards, Port Washington, Nassau Co. 

Purdy Boat Co., Inc., Port Washington, Nassau Co. 

Hopeman Lumber & Mfg. Co., Inc., 569 Lyell Ave., Roches- 
ter, Monroe Co. 

Marin Boat Works, Inc., Rockaway Beach, Queens Co. 

O’Brien Bros. Shipyard Corp., 200 Edgewater St., Rosebank, 
Richmond Co. 

William, Edgar, John & Assoc. Inc., 720 Milton Rd., Rye, 
Westchester Co. 

Morehouse Boat Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, Seneca Co. 

Skaneateles Boats, Inc., Skaneateles, Onondaga Co. 

C. Hitebrant & Dry Dock Co., South Rondout, Ulster Co. 

Brighton Marine Repair Yard, W. New Brighton, Richmond 
Co. 

Caddell Dry Dock Repair Co., W. New Brighton, Richmond 
Co. 

Frank McWilliams, Inc., W. New Brighton, Richmond Co. 

Wheeler Shipbuilding Corp., Ft. of 54th St., Whitestone, 
Queens Co. 

J. K. Welding Co., Inc., Yonkers, Westchester Co. 


Boot and Shoe Findings 

United Block Co., Inc., Arcade, Wyoming Co. 

Genesee Wood Heel Co., Auburn, Cayuga Co. 

United Block Co., Belvidere, Alleghany Co. 

Gabriel Century Wood Heel Co., 55 33rd St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Guida Wood Heel Co., 21 33rd St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Lipp Wood Heels Inc., 169 Spencer St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Perfect Last Remodeling Co., 276 Nostrand Ave., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 
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Boat and Shoe Findings 
Rochester Shoe Tree Co., Camden, Oneida Co. 
United Block Co., Croghan, Lewis Co. 
Dolgeville Heel Co., Dolgeville, Herkimer Co. 
Fitzpatrick & Weller, Ellicottville, Cattaraugus Co. 
M. Murphy & Sons, Inc., Ellicottville, Cattaraugus Co. 
Earl R. Washburne, Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co. 
Hubbard Heel Co., Inc., Herkimer, Herkimer Co. 
Vulcan Corp., Johnson City, Broome Co. 
M. Murphy & Sons, Inc., Roscoe, Sullivan Co. 
Rochester Shoe Tree Co., 60 Cumberland St., Rochester, 

Monroe Co. 

United Last Co., Rochester, Monroe Co. 
Fitzpatrick & Weller, Inc., Salamanca, Cattaraugus, Co. 


Boxes 


Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co. 

Howland Bros. Co., Inc., Berkshire, Tioga Co. 

Melrose Packing Box Co., 537 Coster St., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Triumph Column Co., Inc., 1578-86 E. 233rd St., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

E. J. Armstrong, 80 Wallabout St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Bennett Box Corp., 5101 2nd Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Brenack Bros., 95 Wyckoff St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Cody-Fastow Box & Lumber Co., Inc., 4901 2nd Ave., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

Durable Box Co., 195 Wallabout St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

General Box Co., 151 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Jansa Woodworking Corp., 65 Eckford St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Johensen & Reyerson, Inc., 5712 8th Ave., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Majestic Siphon & Box Mfg. Co., Inc., 2032 Bergen St., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

N. Y. Naval Shipyard, Naval Base Sta., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Pennsylvania Box & Lumber Co., Stone Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Julius Seitzman & Sons, 499 Stagg St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Oscar Shapiro, 905 Lincoln Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Stulman Box & Lumber Co., 1 Charles St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Tri Boro Milk Box Co., 36 Clay St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Tulnoy Lumber & Trim Co., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Wood Packing Box Corp., 370 Johnson Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Brownville Paper Co., Brownville, Jefferson Co. 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 1807 Elm- 
wood, Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Bergner & Co., Inc., 64 Terrace, Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Queen City Box & Lumber Co., 719 Bailey Ave., Buffalo, 
Erie Co. 

Victor Box & Mill Co., Brinkman & West Shore Ave., Buf- 
falo, Erie Co. 

K. B. Products Co., Catskill, Greene Co. 

Brockway Motor Co., Inc., Cortland, Cortland Co. 

Wickwire Bros., Inc., Cortland, Cortland Co. 

American-LaFrance & Foamite Corp., Elmira, Chemung Co. 

Remington Rand, Inc., Elmira, Chemung Co. 

Genesee Wood Products Co., Gowanda, Cattaraugus Co. 

Remington Rand, Inc., Ilion, Herkimer Co. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, Tompkins Co. 


WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


Boxes 

Morgan Mfg. Co., Kenwood, Madison Co. 

Clark Box Co., Lancaster, Erie Co. 

Western Block Co., Lockport, Niagara Co. 

A & A Lumber & Box Co., 8-19 37th Ave., Long Island 
City, Queens Co. 

American Box & Lumber Co., 25-45 Borden, Long Island 
City, Queens Co. 

Benson Box Co., 40-18 Berrian Blvd., Long Island City, 
Queens Co. 

Deutsch Box & Lumber Co., 8-11 44th Ave., Long Island 
City, Queens Co. 

Fleetwood Box & Lumber Co., Inc., 1205 43rd Ave., Long 
Island City, Queens Co. 

Forest Box & Lumber Co., Inc., 38-70 Vernon Blvd., Long 
Island City, Queens Co. 

Queens Boxing Corp., 21st St. & 36th Ave., Long Island 
City, Queens Co. 

J. A. Smithlin Box & Lumber Co., 79-01 71st St., Long 
Island City, Queens Co. 

McGraw Box Co., McGraw, Cortland Co. 

Delmar Box & Woodworking Co., New Scotland, Albany Co. 

Abbott Packing Box Co., 520 W. 24th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Accurate Box Corp., 450-llth Ave., New York, New York 
Co. 

Acme Ward Storage Warehouses, Inc., 240 W. 60th St., 
New York, New York Co. 

Ajax Container Corp., 457 E. 10th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

American Lumber Co., Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York, New 
York Co. 

J. Ball & Sons, 32 Moore St., New York, New York Co. 

J. Berkman & Sons, 463 W. Broadway, New York, New 
York Co. 

Carolina Box & Lumber Co., 284 Front St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Downtown Packing Box Co., 22 Cherry St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Dunbar Box & Lumber Co., 282 11th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Eebee Wood Shop, 16-18 W. 22nd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

James Fagan & Son, 204 W. Houston St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Chas. H. Gimpel, 74 Front St., New York, New York Co. 

Harris Interior Arts Inc., 218 E. 49th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Lorenze & Weide, Inc., 149-151 Baxter St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Lynch, Donahue & Dee, Inc., 10 Bridge St., New York, New 
York Co. 


Mercer Box & Lumber Corp., 149 Mercer St., New York, 
New York Co. 


Messmore & Damon, Inc., 400 W. 27th St., New York, New 
York Co. 


Morelli Bros., 59 Washington St., New York, New York Co. 

Petra Wood Novelty Co., 10-12 Bleecker St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Plant Maintenance Corp., 101 Park Ave., New York, New 
York Co. 


OF NEW YORK—1946 


Boxes 


Special Box & Lumber Co., 176 Wooster St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Star Box & Lumber Co., 565 E. River Dr., New York, New 
York Co. 

Forgione Lumber Co., College Ave. & Hyde Pk. Blvd., 
Niagara Falls, Niagara Co. 

F. E. Caldwell, North Tonawanda, Niagara Co. 

R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, Niagara Co. 

Metzloff Bros., North Tonawanda, Niagara Co. 

Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, Wayne Co. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Nut & Bolt Co., Port Chester, 
Westchester Co. 

De Laval Separator Co., Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co. 

Mayer Lumber & Millwork Corp., Richmond Hill, Queens 
Co. 

American Laundry Machine Co., 110 Buffalo Rd., Roches- 
ter, Monroe Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

General Railway Signal Co., 801 West Ave., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

Gleason Works, 1000 University Ave., Rochester, Monroe 
Co. 

Graflex, Inc., 154 Clarissa St., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Marshall Box, Inc., 1065 N. Clinton Ave., Rochester, Monroe 
Co. 

Pfaudler Co., 89 East Ave., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Rochester Box & Lumber Co., Inc., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Simpson Box & Lumber Co., 1290 Mt. Read Blvd., Roches- 
ter, Monroe Co. 

Stromberg-Carlson, 100 Carlson Rd., Rochester, Monroe 
Co. 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 1099 Jay St., Rochester, Monroe 
Co. 

Concord Woodworking, Inc., Springville, Erie Co. 

Chapman Lumber Co., 300 E. Hiawatha Blvd., Syracuse, 
Onondonga Co. 

Cook Box Lumber Co., 501 E. Hiawatha Blvd., Syracuse, 
Onondonga Co. 

Remington Rand, Inc., 114 Gifford St., Syracuse, Onon- 
daga Co. 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., Syracuse, Onon- 
daga Co. 

Syracuse Shipping Case Co., 134 Walton St., Syracuse, 
Onondonga Co. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, Rensselaer Co. 

Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Co., Meadow St., Utica, Oneida 
Co. 

Knowlton Bros., Watertown, Jefferson Co. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, Albany Co. 


Brushes 
Mohawk Brush Co., 1031 Broadway, Albany, Albany Co. 
Liberty Brush Co., Inc., 1406 Burke Ave., Bronx, Bronx Co. 
Collamer Bros., Cambridge, Washington Co. 
Braman Mfg. Co., Carthage, Jefferson Co. 
N. J. Karl, 503 River Rd., Rochester, Monroe Co. 
Alpha Brush Co., Inc., 33-10 2nd St., Troy, Rensselaer Co. 


De Luxe Machine & Mfg. Co., 516 Ist Ave., Troy, Rens- 
selaer Co. 
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Brushes 
Hughes Autograf Brush Co., Inc., 102nd & 9th Ave., Troy, 


Rensselaer Co. 
Monarch Brush Co., 651—3rd Ave., Troy, Rensselaer Co. 


Butchers’ Supplies 
F. E. Hudson & Sons, Inc., Ellisburg, Jefferson Co. 
Quality Maple Block Co., Kingston, Ulster Co. 
A. B. Schreckinger & Sons, 419 W. 13th St., New York, 
New York Co. 
P. Wasserstein, Inc., 851—Ist Ave., New York, New York 
Co. 


Car Construction 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad Co., Albany, Albany Co. 
N. Y. Central Railroad Co., 466 Lexington Ave., Albany, 
Albany Co. 
The Pullman Co., 1770 Broadway, Buffalo, Erie Co. 
Dispatch Shops, Inc., East Rochester, Monroe Co. 


Caskets and Burial Cases 
Bronx Casket Mfg. Co., 4283 Park Ave., Bronx, Bronx Co. 
Centre Casket Co., 1428 Blondell Ave., Bronx, Bronx Co. 
Hygrade Casket Co., 505 Brooks Ave., Bronx, Bronx Co. 
J. P. Linahan Inc., 1750 Webster Ave., Bronx, Bronx Co. 
John E. Corrigan Casket Co., 76 Ingraham St., Brooklyn, 


Kings Co. 

Greenpoint Casket Co., 78-92 Kingsland Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

N. Y. & Brooklyn Casket Co., 703 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 


Ocean Casket Mfg. Co., 17 Thames St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

South Brooklyn Casket Co., 534 Union St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Poirier & McLane, Falconer, Chautauqua Co. 

Long Island Casket Box Co., 44-19 Laurel Hill Blvd., 
Laure] Hill, Queens Co. 

Astoria Casket Co., 25-29 32nd St., Long Island City, 
Queens Co. 

United Casket Co., 24-83 47th St., Long Island City, Queens 
Co. 

Asbestos Burial Casket Co., Trinity Ave., Lowville, Lewis 
Cay, 

R. Conte, Inc., 1880 Lexington Ave., New York, New York 
Co. 

Fiegenbaum & Blumberg, 52 Willett St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Harlem Casket Co., 451 E. 122nd St., New York, New York 
Co. 

C. Stoler & Co., 77 Rutgers Slip, New York, New York Co. 

Nunda Casket Co., State St., Nunda, Livingston Co. 

Eastern Casket Co., 26 Dumont Ave., Old Town, S. L, 
Richmond Co. 

National Casket Co., Inc., 110 N. Warner St., Oneida, 
Madison Co. 

American Casket Co., Inc., 124-01 94th Ave., Richmond 
Hill, Queens Co. 

Marcellus Casket Co., Inc., 101 Richmond Ave., Syracuse, 
Onondanga Co. 

Wellsville Burial Case Co., Wellsville, Alleghany Co. 

Utica Casket Co., Whitesboro, Oneida Co. 

Long Island Casket Box Co., 44-19 Laurel Hill Blvd., Wood- 


side, Queens Co. 
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Chairs 


M. M. Sargent & Sons, Inc., Boonville, Oneida Co. 

Abell Chair Mfg. Co., Inc., 348 Irving Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Beacon Table Mfg. Co., 1608 East New York Ave., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

Central Chair Co., 280 Nevins St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Majestic Chair Co., Inc., 476 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Zaldin Sons & Co., Inc., 261 Chester St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Empire State Chair Co., Inc., 600 Broadway, New York, 
New York Co. 

W. H. Lattimer’s Sons, Orwell, Oswego Co. 

W. H. Gunlocke Chair Co., Wayland, Steuben Co. 


‘Cigar Boxes and Wrappers 


Nic. Althaus Co., Inc., 38-40 Park St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Cedar Products Co., Lake Ronkonkoma, Suffolk Co. 

Eebee Wood Shop, 16-18 West 22nd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

S. Elkeles Cigar Box Co., 40 East End Ave., New York, 
New York Co. 

Irving Schwarcz, Inc., 625 W. 43rd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Sawpit Woodworking Co., Port Chester, Westchester Co. 


Clocks 
Donald Woodcraft Co., 379 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 
International Business Machines Corp., Johnson City, 
Broome Co. 
Barr Mfg. Corp., Weedsport, Cayuga Co. 
A. B. Brown Co., Inc., 50-22 72nd St., Woodside, Queens Co. 


Crates, Fruit and Vegetable 


William De Mass, Crocketts, Cayuga Co. 

Mayes Co., Inc., Fleishmanns, Delaware Co. 

Allen Goodfellow, R. D. 4, Fulton, Oswego Co. 

Horace Putnam, R. D. 1, Lyons, Wayne Co. 

Franck Schrader, Martville, Cayuga Co. 

Klein Cooperage Co., 51 Harrison St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Arthur Duell, R. D. 1, Oswego, Oswego Co. 

LeRoy Van Nostrand, Red Creek, Wayne Co. 

Seymour Smith, Russ Pond, Oswego Co. 

P. E. Dratt, South Butler, Wayne Co. 

Wm. McIntyre, R. D. 2, Sterling Station, Cayuga Co. 

Raymond I. Crane, R. D. 1, Wolcott, Wayne Co. 

C. R. Pettit & Sons, Wolcott, Wayne Co. 


Crating 

Auburn Prison, Auburn, Cayuga Co. 
Henry & Allen, Auburn, Cayuga Co. 
International Harvester Co., Auburn, Cayuga Co. 
D. Wadsworth & Son, Auburn, Cayuga Co. 
Contractor’s Machinery Co., Batavia, Genesee Co. 
Massey-Harris Co., Inc., Batavia, Genessee Co. 
Howland Bros. Co., Inc., Berkshire, Tioga Co. 
Kroehler Mfg. Co., Inc., 75 Ely St., Binghamton, Broome 

Co. 
Link Aviation Co., Binghamton, Broome Co. 
Brocton Furniture Co., Brocton, Chautauqua Co. 


WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


Crating 

Aacon Contracting Co., Inc., 50 Richard St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Cody-Fastow Box & Lumber Co., Inc., 4901—2nd Ave., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Cummings & Landau Laundry Machines, 305 Ten Eyck St., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

General Box Co., 151 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Kings Metal Products Co., 1 Chester St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Sherron Metallic Corp., 1201 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

N. Y. Naval Shipyard, Naval Base Station, Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 1807 Elm- 
wood Ave., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Buffalo Pattern Works, 830 Hertel Ave., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Buffalo Scale Co., Inc., 1200 Niagara St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Hard Mfg. Co., 117 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Jewett Refrigerator Co., 2 Letchworth St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 683 Northland Ave., Buf- 
falo, Erie Co. 

Otis Elevator Co., 165 Brider St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Sikes Co., Inc., 20 Churchill St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Uscho Mfg. Co., Inc., 135 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Victor Box & Mill Co., Brinkman & West Shore Ave., Buf- 
falo, Erie Co. 

Wood & Brooks Co., Ontario & W. Kenmore Ave., Buffalo, 
Erie Co. 

Harder Refrigerator Corp., Cobleskill, Schoharie Co. 

Brewer Titchner, Cortland, Cortland Co. 

North Hudson Woodcraft Corp., Dolgeville, Herkimer Co. 

Alleghany Ludlow Steel Carp., Dunkirk, Chautauqua Co. 

American Locomotive Co., Dunkirk, Chautauqua Co. 

Dunkirk Radiator Corp., Dunkirk, Chautauqua Co. 

U. S. Radiator Corp., Dunkirk, Chautauqua Co. 

The Prosperity Co., Eastwood, Onondaga Co. 

General Electric, Electronics Park, Onondaga Co. 

Herrick Furniture Co., Falconer, Chautauqua Co. 

Poirier & McLane, Falconer, Chautauqua Co. 

Liberty Products Corp., Farmindale, Nassau Co. 

Frewsburg Furniture Co., Frewsburg, Chautauqua Co. 

Dilts Machine Works, Fulton, Oswego Co. 

F. E. Hale Mfg. Co., Herkimer, Herkimer Co. 

Standard Furniture Co., 201 S. Washington St., Herkimer, 
Herkimer Co. 

Stuart S. Caves, Inc., Holcomb, Ontario Co. 

McCall Refrigerator Co., Hudson, Columbia Co. 

Remington Arms, Ilion, Herkimer Co. 

Advance Furniture Co., Inc., 101 Hopkins Ave., James- 
town, Chautauqua Co. 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jones & Gifford Ave., James- 
town, Chautauqua Co. 

Crawford Furniture Mfg. Corp., Allen St. Extension, James- 
town, Chautauqua Co. 

Davis & Randolph, Jamestown, Chautauqua Co, 

Jamestown Lounge Co., 40 Winsor St., Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Co. 

Jamestown Royal Upholstery, 300 Crescent St., Jamestown, 
Chautauqua Co. 

Jamestown Table Co., 145 Fairmount Ave., Jamestown, 
Chautauqua Co. 


OF NEW YORK—1946 


Crating 
Maddox Table Co., 101 Harrison St., Jamestown, Chau- 


tauqua Co. 

Norquist Products, Inc., 415 Chandler St., Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Co. 

Union National, Inc., 226 Crescent St., Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Co. 


Van Stee Corp., 200 Crescent St., Jamestown, Chautauqua 
Co. 

International Business Machines, Johnson City, Broome Co. 

A. Roberson & Son, Inc., Johnson City, Broome Co. 

Emerson Furniture Co., Inc., 420 Boston Rd., Larchmont, 
Westchester Co. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp., Little Falls, Herkimer Co. 

Benson Box Co., 40-18 Berrian Blvd., Long Island City, 
Queens Co. 

Fleetwood Box & Lumber Co., 12-05 43rd Ave., Long Island 
City, Queens Co. 

National Cabinet Co., 21-24 44th Ave., Long Island City, 
Queens Co. 

Traulsen’s Co., Inc., Long Island City, Queens Co. 

Chautauqua Cabinet Co., Mayville, Chautauqua Co. 

Dade Bros., Inc., Old Country Rd., Mineola, Nassau Co. 

Columbia Mills, Minetto, Oswego Co. 

U. S. Plywood Corp., New Rochelle, Westchester Co. 

Delmar Box & Woodworking Co., New Scotland, Albany Co. 

Friedman Bros. Decorative Arts, Inc., 305 E. 47th St., New 
York, New York Co. 

General Refrigerators Corp., 678 B’way, New York, New 
York Co. 

Glassoloid Mfg. Co., Inc., 511 E. 72nd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Jackson Upholstery Co., 104 W. 14th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Lewittes & Son, 171 Madison Ave., New York, New York 
Co. 

D. Mott, 157 E. 54th St., New York, New York Co. 

F. J. Newcomb Co., Inc., 208 E. 52nd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Special Box & Lumber Co., 178 Wooster St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Thorner Mfg. Co., Inc., 301 E. 22nd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Walter W. Letts, Northville, Fulton Co. 

F, E. Caldwell, 108 Sommer St., North Tonawanda, Niagara 
Co. 

Company of Master Craftsmen, Inc., Oneida, Madison Co, > 

Sedgwick Machine Works, Box 630, Poughkeepsie, Dutchess 
Co. 

Davis & Randolph, Inc., Randolph, Cattaraugus Co. 

American Laundry Machine Co., 110 Buffalo Rd., Roches- 
ter, Monroe Co. 

Archer Mfg. Co., 187 N. Water St., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Barnard & Simonds, 6 Hastings St., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

General Railway Signal Co., 801 West Ave., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

Hopeman Lumber & Mfg. Co., Inc., 569 Lyell Ave., Roches- 
ter, Monroe Co. 

Indian Splint, Inc., 56 Rutter St., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Rochester Novelty Works, Inc., 485 Hague St., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 
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Crating 

Simpson Box & Lumber Co., Inc., 1290 Mt. Read Blvd., 
Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 1099 Jay St., Rochester, Monroe 
Co. 

Fancher Furniture Co., Salamanca, Cattaraugus Co. 

Jamestown Table Co., Salamanca, Cattaraugus Co. 

American Locomotive Co., Schenectady, Schenectady Co. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, Schenectady Co. 

Papec Machine Co., Shortsville, Ontario Co. 

S. Howes & Co., Inc., Silver Creek, Chautauqua Co. 

C. C. Bradley & Son, Inc., 432 N. Franklin St., Syracuse, 
Onondaga Co. 

Carrier Corp., 300 S. Geddes St., Syracuse, Onondaga Co. 

General Electric Co., Thompson Rd., Syracuse, Onondaga 
Co. 

Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., Inc., 111 Wyoming St., Syra- 
cuse, Onondaga Co. 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., 219 Lamson St., Syracuse, 
Onondaga Co. 

Remington Rand, Inc., Military Rd., Tonawanda, Erie Co. 

Eureka Mower Co., 1005 Noyes St., Utica, Oneida Co. 

Savage Arms Co., 311 Turner St., Utica, Oneida Co. 

Warsaw Elevator Co., Warsaw, Wyoming Co. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, Albany Co. 


Dairy, Poultry and Apiary Supplies 
Oakes & Burger Co., Cattaraugus, Cattaraugus Co. 
Jordan Lumber Co., 10 Water St., Cuba, Alleghany Co. 
Block Bros., Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co. 
Morgan Mfg. Co., Kenwood, Madison Co. 
Glendale Lumber & Supply Co., 67 Lake St., LeRoy, Gene- 
see Co. 
Fred J. Trimble, Palermo, Oswego Co. 
Butler Center Woodcraft, Inc., R. D. 1. Savannah, Wayne 
Co. 
Dowels 


Rejmer Mfg. Co., Berkshire, Tioga Co. 
Ellenville Umbrella Handle Works, Ellenville, Ulster Co. 
Dowel & Handle Co., Warrensburg, Warren Co. 


Electrical Equipment 
Bavinco Mfg. Corp., 2745 Seneca St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 
Clark Box Co., Lancaster, Erie Co. 
Western Electric Co., Inc., 6600 Metropolitan Ave., Middle 
Village, Queens Co. 
Hoe Corp., 194 Cottage St., Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co. 
Lumb Woodworking Co., Inc., 61 Main St., Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess Co. 
Stromberg-Carlson, 100 Carlson Rd., Rochester, Monroe Co. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, Schenectady Co. 


Elevators 
Park Avenue Woodworking Co., 451 E. 173rd St., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 
Sedgwick Machine Works, Box 630, Poughkeepsie, Dutchess 
Co. 
Warsaw Elevator Co., Warsaw, Wyoming Co. 


Excelsior 
Brant Excelsior Co., Inc., Boonville, Oneida Co. 
Charles M. Allen, Inc., Fulton, Oswego Co. 
Sheffield Excelsior Co., Irona, Clinton Co. 
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Firearms 


The Embossing Co., 20 Pruyn St., Albany, Albany Co. 

L. C. Smith Gun Co., Fulton, Oswego Co. 

Remington Arms & Ammunition Co., Ilion, Herkimer Co. 
Ithaca Gun Co., Inc., Ithaca, Tompkins Co. 

Savage Arms Co., 311 Turner St., Utica, Oneida Co. 


Fixtures 


Ammann-Goertz Co., Inc., 1357 Lafayette Ave., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

Biltrite Fixture Co., 1281 Washington Ave., Bronx, Bronx 
Co. 

A. Bitter Construction Co., 721 E. 133rd St., Bronx, Bronx 
Co. 

Criterion Woodworking Co., 4132 Park Ave., Bronx, Bronx 
Co. 

Excelsior Store Fixture Co., 749 Whittier St., Bronx, Bronx 
Co. 

Walter Ipsen Woodworking Co., Inc., 3320 Bailey Ave., 
Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Silverberg & Trattner, 358 E. 145th St., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Adelman Bros., Inc., 281 Butler St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

American Show Case Co., Inc., 252 Lee Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Artcraft Fixture Co., 723 Lorimer St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Bergen Store Fixture Corp., 1552 Bergen St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Brooklyn Cabinetwork Corp., 391 Leonard St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Columbia Woodworking Co., Inc., 19 Moore St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Eastern Woodcraft Co., 2838 Fulton St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Excellent Cabinet Works Co., 415 Withers St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

M. Gerber Construction Co., 395 Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

M. Goldsmith & Co., Inc., Stagg & Morgan Sts., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Greenwich Fixture Co., Inc., 45 Dobbin St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Hinzmann & Waldmann, Inc., 80—3rd St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Ideal Store Fixtures, Inc., 41 Utica Ave., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

David Kramer, Inc., 129 DeGraw Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Kump Woodworking Co., 21 Crescent St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Walter Marshak, 75 Roebling St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Frank Parlarmis, Inc., 269 Bergen Pl., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Pollack & Sons Co., 47 Watkins St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

S. Silver & Co., Inc., 352 Butler St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Bavinco Mfg. Corp., 2745 Seneca St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

E. M. Hager & Sons Co., 141 Elm St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Meyer-Smith Co., 408 Broadway, Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Wilmar Woodworking Co., Catskill, Greene Co. 

Urban Woodworks Inc., 108-08 Northern Blvd., Corona, 
Queens Co. 

Greiner Construction Co., 86-16 59th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens 
Co. 

Roof Structures, Inc., 330 Eastern Parkway, Farmingdale, 
Nassau Co. 


WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


Fixtures 

Copp-Stratton, Inc., 40-68 Lawrence St., Flushing, Queens 
Co. 

New York Woodworking Co., Inc., Flushing, Queens Co. 

Eastern Building Specialties Co., 56 Helen St., Freeport, 
Nassau Co. 

J. A. Cassidy & Son, Inc., Foxhall Ave., Kingston, Ulster Co. 

Dawn Woodworking Co., Inc., 31-29 12th St., Long Island 
City, Queens Co. 

Juno Woodworking Co., Inc., 10-21 47th St., Long Island 
City, Queens Co. 

Red Circle Display Case Co., 34-29 37th St., Long Island 
City, Queens Co. 

Shultz Associates Co., 19-49 41st St., Long Island City, 
Queens Co. 

Star Show Case Co., 49-10 Metropolitan Ave., Maspeth, 
Queens Co. 

Westchester Store Fixtures Exchange, 471 S, 5th Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, Westchester Co. 

Hubbell Hardwood Door Co., Spring & Cedar Sts., New 
Rochelle, Westchester Co. 

New Rochelle Coal & Lumber Co., 22 Pelham Rd., New 
Rochelle, Westchester Co. 

Alliance Woodworking Co., Inc., 27 Sheriff St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Alpine Store Equipment Co., 135 Bowery, New York, New 
York Co. 

American Store Fixture & Showcase Co., 159 Bowery, 
New York, New York Co. 

Ammann-Goertz Co., Inc., 155 Ave. D., New York, New 
York Co. 

Beacon Show Case & Fixture Co., 42 W. 13th St., New 
York, New York Co. 

Belmont Store Fixture Co., 145 Bowery, New York, New 
York Co. 

Belmont Store Fixture Co., Inc., 8 E. 17th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Bergen Store Fixture Corp., 1552 Bergen St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Century Lumber Co., 1745—Ist Ave., New York, New York 
Co. 

Charning Builders, Inc., 208 E. 120th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Chase Bros. Cabinet Makers, Inc., 340 E. 27th St., New 
York, New York Co. 

Chelsea Furniture & Fixture Corp., 7 E. 19th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Decorative Woodcrafts, Inc., 8 W. 19th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

D. R. T. Woodwork Co., Inc., 542—Ist Ave., New York, New 
York Co. 

Esjee Mfg. Co., 25 W. 15th St., New York, New York Co. 

Filmor Store Fixtures, 139 Bowery, New York, New York 
Co. 

Fleishman Mfg. Co., 121 W. 19th St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Ganger & Co., 71 W. 45th St., New York, New York Co. 

Hochberg Bros., 334 Broome St., New York, New York Co. 

Hyde Murphy Co., 114 E. 32nd St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Ivel Corp., 211 W. 61st St., New York, New York Co. 
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H. K. Kitchen & Bar Equipment Co., 87 Bowery, New York, 
New York Co. 

I. Ott, 1165 Southern Blvd., New York, New York Co. 

Renna & Renna, 605 W. 48th St., New York, New York Co. 

Ross & Frankel Co., 402 W. 27th St., New York, New York 
Co. 

S. & S. Woodworking Co., 457 W. Broadway, New York, 
New York Co. 

Irving Schwarcz, 625 W. 43rd St., New York, New York Co. 

B. L. Sobel, 310 Bowery, New York, New York Co. 

Steinberg & Sons Fixtures, Inc., 2340—3rd Ave., New 
York, New York Co. 

Stuyvesant Fixture Co., 520 W. 48th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

L. Wesely & Co., Inc., 312 E. 95th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Wicke Mfg. Co., 414 E. 102nd St., New York, New York Co. 

Wood Display Mfg Co., 225 E. 24th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Wrigley Bros. Co., 39 W. 19th St., New York, New York Co. 

Walkerbilt, Penn Yan, Yates Co. 

Hoe Corp., 194 Cottage St., Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co. 

Sloane & Moller Woodworking Co., Inc., 87-28 130th St., 
Richmond Hill, Queens Co. 

Unity Showcase Mfg. Co., 1179 Cypress Ave., Ridgewood, 
Queens Co. 

Angle Products Corp., 149 Cady St., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Rochester Show Case Works, 17 Industrial St., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

Funda Austin Construction Corp., 201 Edison St., Syracuse, 
Onondaga Co. 

Syracuse Showcase Co., 4265 James St., Syracuse, Onon- 
daga Co. 

Hatfield Bros., Tarrytown, Westchester Co. 

Geo. Betke, 303—3rd Ave., Troy, Rensselaer Co. 

Midland Mill & Lumber Co., Inc., Tuckahoe, Westchester 
Co. 

Fresh Pond Carpenter Shop, Valley Stream, Nassau Co. 

Otis Elevator Co., 44 Wells Ave., Yonkers, Westchester Co. 


Flooring 


Emporium Forestry Co., Conifer, St. Lawrence Co. 

Mead & Taft Co., Cornwall Landing, Orange Co. 

Croghan Mills Co., Croghan, Lewis Co. 

Tenney Lumber Co., 112 Elm St., East Aurora, Erie Co. 

The Blount Lumber Co., Lacona, Oswego Co. 

Winall Lumber Co., Livingston Manor, Sullivan Co. 

Lying Lumber Co., Lowville, Lewis Co. 

Harry Page Decker, Jr., Box 303, Morris, Otsego Co. 

Cotton & Hanlon, Odessa, Schuyler Co. 

A. Mason & Sons, Peru, Clinton Co. 

Edwards & Sons, Rome, Oneida Co. 

Robert J. Hafner, Smithtown, Suffolk Co. 

Charles Collins & Sons, 2734—6th Ave., Troy, Rensselaer 
Co. 

Oval Wood Dish Corp., Tupper Lake, Franklin Co. 

J. W. Van Cott & Son, Inc., Unadilla, Otsego Co., 

J. Vernon Wantshouse Lumber Yard, Westfield, Chautau- 
qua, Co. 

C. R. Pettit & Son, Wolcott, Wayne Co., 
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Albany Parlor Co., Inc., 737 Broadway, Albany, Albany Co. 

Montague Upholstering Co., Inc., 737 Broadway, Albany, 
Albany Co. 5 

Frank Palmer & Sons, Apalachin, Tioga Co. 

B. J. Harrison Mfg. Co, Arkville, Delaware Co. 

Auburn Prison, Auburn, Cayuga Co. 

Auburn Wood Products, Inc., Auburn, Cayuga Co. 

Howland Bros. Co., Inc., Berkshire, Tioga Co. 

Horowitz Mfg. Co., 81 Water St., Binghamton, Broome Co. 

Kroehler Mfg. Co., Inc., 75 Ely St., Binghamton, Broome 
Co. 

Suffolk Furniture Co., Inc., Blue Point, Suffolk Co. 

Boonville Chair & Stool Co., Boonville, Oneida Co. 

Brocton Furniture Co., Brocton, Chautauqua Co. 

K. F. Plywood Co., Brocton, Chautauqua Co. 

Artcraft Woodworking Corp., 1952 Mayflower Ave., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

Artistic Desk Pad & Novelty Co., 2703 Bailey Ave., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

Brooke Parlor Frame Co., 512 E. 139th St., Bronx, Bronx 
Co. 

Finer Chrome Products Co., 499 E. 163rd St., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

Gar Treasures, 173 E. 87th St., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Laudani Artistic Furniture Co., 441 Southern Blvd., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

Leonard’s Furniture Co., 4124 Park Ave., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Longwood Parlor Furniture Corp., 560 Barry St., Bronx, 
Bronx Co, 

Majestic Arts, Inc., 754 E. 137th St., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Parker Furniture Mfg. Corp., 512 E. 137th St., Bronx, 
Bronx Co, 

Progress Lumber Co., 1169 Southern Blvd., Bronx, Bronx 
Co. 

Stanley-Harper Co., 348 E. 142nd St., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Triumph Column Co., Inc., 1578-86 E. 233rd St., Bronx, 
Bronx Lo. 

Willow Parlor Frame Corp., 780 E. 136th St., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

Abell Chair Mfg. Co., Inc., 348 Irving Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Adelman Bros., Inc., 281 Butler St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

All Wood Products Co., 451 Thatford Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

American Parlor Frame Co., 499 Stagg St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

F. Bagnato Co., 823—39th St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Beacon Table Mfg. Co., 1608 East N. Y. Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Belmont Parlor Frame Co., Inc., 148 India St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Biltwell Cabinets, 2592 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Boxy Living Room Frame Co., 459 Thatford Ave., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

Brescia Furniture Co., 9506 Ditmas Ave., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Circle Furniture Manufacturers, Inc., 36 S. 4th St., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

Crib Bed Co. of America, 1604 Chestnut St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 
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Custom Cabinet Corp., 1072 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Dan Dee Strap & Specialty Co., 61 Clymer St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

D. F. H. Novelty Furniture Co., 513 Porter Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Dino Table Co., Inc., 127 Green St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Gersten Bros., 68 Jay St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Gold Cedar Chest & Novelty Corp., 240—25th St., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

Grant Industries, 256 St. James Pl., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Greco Cabinet Co., 2872 Fulton St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Greenpoint Table Co., 2377 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, Kings 
(Go: 

Grosfield House, Inc., 970 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

H & K Furniture Co., 149 N. 4th St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Interboro Furniture Mfg. Co., Inc., 201—46th St., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

Jewel Equipment Co., 201 Front St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Joseph Lew, 1086 Rockaway Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Lusam Parlor Frame Co., 57 Hope St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Majestic Chair Co., Inc., 476 Jefferson St. Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

M & D Cabinet Makers, 1221 Rockaway Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Modecraft Co., Inc., 300 Wyckoff Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

National Maple Products Co., Inc., 279 Prospect Ave., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Stephen Nemeth, Inc., 967 Grand St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

New Deal Table Corp., 43 Watkins St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Nursery Furniture Co., 21-21 41st Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Oakland Parlor Frame Corp., 2384 Atlantic Ave., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

Republic Wood Products, 839 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Starr Parlor Frame Co., 959 Rockaway Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Superior Table Novelties Corp., 3611—14th Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Union Table & Spring Co., 70 Commercial St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Universal Sales Co., 2342 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Wellbuilt Furniture Mfg. Co., 59 Ave. U. Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Well-Made Parlor Frame Co., Inc., 115 N. 3rd St., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

White Star Furniture Co., Inc., 281 Powell St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. ' 

Zaldin Sons & Co., Inc., 261 Chester St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Barcalo Mfg. Co., 225 Louisiana St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Buffalo Artistic Upholstering Co., 1100 Military Rd., Buf- 
falo, Erie Co. 

Buffalo Frame Co., 447 Dewitt St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Hard Mfg. Co., 117 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Kittinger Co., Inc., 1893 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

McDonald Products Corp., 721 Seneca St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

M. A. Moslow Bros., Inc., 20 Gillette St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 
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Nemmer Furniture Store, 2319 Genessee St., Buffalo, Erie 
Co. 

Sikes Co., Inc., 20 Churchill St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

J. M. Young’s & Sons, Camden, Oneida Co. 

The Lee Mfg. Co., Canastota, Madison Co. 

Day Bros. Mfg. Co., Inc., Canisteo, Steuben Co. 

Burnham Machine Co. Turning Shop, Cassadaga, Chau- 
tauqua Co. 

Frederickson Bros., Cassadaga, Chautauqua Co. 

C. J. Armstrong & Sons, Cherry Valley, Otsego Co. 

Crown Wood Craft, Inc., Corona, Queens Co. 

Brewer Titchner, Cortland, Cortland Co. 

North Hudson Woodcraft Corp., Dolgeville, Herkimer Co. 

American Mfg. Concern, Falconer, Chautauqua Co. 

Herald Furniture Co., Falconer, Chautauqua Co. 

Herrick Furniture Co., Falconer, Chautauqua Co. 

L. & J. G. Stickley, Inc., Fayetteville, Onondaga Co. 

Craftsmen Frame & Cabinet Co., Inc., 40-60 Lawrence St., 
Flushing, Queens Co. 

Schneider Interior Woodwork, 112-20 14th Ave., Flushing, 
Queens Co. 

Frewsburg Furniture Co., Frewsburg, Chautauqua Co. 

F. D. Peters Co., Inc., Gloversville, Fulton Co. 

Telescope Folding Furniture Co., Granville, Washington Co. 

Hall Woodworking Co., Greene, Chenango Co. 

F. E. Hale Mfg. Co., Herkimer, Herkimer Co. 

National Desk Co., Herkimer, Herkimer Co. 

Standard Furniture Co., Herkimer, Herkimer Co. 

Brookside Furniture Co., Howes Cave, Schoharie Co. 

Harry Gordon, Hunter, Greene Co. 

British Chair Co., Inc., Island Park, Nassau Co. 

New Art Shop, 105-25 158th St., Jamaica, Queens Co. 

Sherwood Lumber & Millwork Corp., Jamaica, Queens Co. 

Advance Furniture Co., Inc., 101 Hopkins Ave., James- 
town, Chautauqua Co. 

Alliance Furniture Co., 615 Allen St., Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Co. 

Boothcraft Co., 122 E. Second St., Jamestown, Chautauqua 
Co. 

Blystone Mattress Co., Inc., 19 Briggs St., Jamestown, 
Chautauqua Co. 

Chadakoin Furniture, Inc., 90 Water St., Jamestown, 
Chautauqua Co. 

Crawford Furniture Mfg. Corp.. Allen St. Ext... James- 
town, Chautauqua Co. 

Davis & Randolph, Jamestown, Chautauqua Co. 

Elite Furniture Co., 1076 Allen St. Ext., Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Co. 

Empire Case Goods Co., 142 Foote Ave., Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Co. 

Jamestown Lounge Co., 40 Winsor St., Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Co. 

Jamestown Sterling Corp., Allen St. Ext., Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Co. 

Jamestown Table Co., 145 Fairmount Ave., Jamestown, 
Chautauqua Co. 

Maddox Table Co., 101 Harrison St., Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Co. 

Monitor Furniture Co., 92 Steele St., Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Co. 
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Seaburg Mfg. Co., 126 Steele St., Jamestown, Chautauqua 
Co. 

Shearman Bros. Co., 25 Shearman Pl., Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Co. 

Union National, Inc., 226 Crescent St., Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Co. 

Van Stee Corp., 200 Crescent St., Jamestown, Chautauqua 
Co. 

Pilgrim Furniture Co., 45 Teller St., Kingston, Ulster Co. 

F. J. Schilling Furniture Co., Kingston, Ulster Co. 

Blount-Parker Corp., Lacona, Oswego Co. 

Emerson Furniture Co., Inc., 420 Boston Rd., Larchmont, 
Westchester Co. 

Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Inc., Little Falls, Herkimer Co. 

Bebry Bedding Corp., 21-22 40th Ave., Long Island City, 
Queens Co. 

Dawn Woodworking Co., Inc., 31-29 12th St., Long Island 
City, Queens Co. 

Hofstatter’s Sons, Inc., 42-53 24th St., Long Island City, 
Queens Co. 

National Cabinet Co., 21-24 44th Ave., Long Island City, 
Queens Co. 

Garden State Lumber Co., Margaretville, Delaware Co. 

James Martin Mfg. Co., Margaretville, Delaware Co. 

Chautauqua Cabinet Co., Mayville, Chautauqua Co. 

Frank S. Harden Co., McConnellsville, Oneida Co. 

S. A. Cook & Co., Medina, Orleans Co. 

Western Electric Co., 6600 Metropolitan Ave., Middle Vil- 
lage, Queens Co. 

Hartman Industries, Moravia, Cayuga Co. 

Harry Page Decker, Jr., Morris, Otsego Co. 

Viking Furniture Co., Mt. Kisco, Westchester Co. 

Hallagan Mfg. Co., Inc., Newark, Wayne Co. 

E. Wanamaker & Son, New Hartford, Oneida Co. 

Arlen Mfg. Corp., New Hyde Park, Nassau Co. 

A & H Lumber Mfg. Co., 622 Broadway, New York, New 
York Co. 

Academy Furniture Frame Corp., 727 1st Ave., New York, 
New York Co. 

Ace Woodworking Co., 335 E. 26th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Advance Seating Equipment Co., Inc., 832 Broadway, New 
York, New York Co. 

Albano Co., Inc., 306 E. 47th St., New York, New York Co. 

Allerton Furniture Shop, 353 E. 73rd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Allied Furniture Products Co., Inc., 153 E. 24th St., New 
York, New York Co. 

Alvin Furniture Co., Inc., 340 E. 31st St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Theodore Amberg & Co., 149 E. 120th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

American Art Furniture Co., 401 E. 31st St., New York, 
New York Co. 

American Furniture Frame Co., 54 W. 18th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Arrow Upholstery Co., 153 W. 23rd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Art Cabinet Corp., 53 W. 21st St., New York, New York 
Co. 
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Chas. Assenza, Inc., 329 E. 26th St., New York, New 
York Co. 
Astra Bentwood Furniture Co., 61 W. 46th St., New York, 
New York Co. 


Bedford Parlor Frame Co., 37 Broome St., New York, New 
York Co. 

J. Bronis, 323—27th St., New York, New York Co. 

Bruschi & Rolando, Inc., 305 E. 60th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Cabinet Craftsmen, Inc., 20 W. 20th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Campbell-Wood Products Co., 460 Greenwich St., New 
York, New York Co. 

Casargi Furniture Co., 235 E. 42nd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Cassard Romano Co., 305 E. 63rd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Century Desk Co., 213 Green St., New York, New York Co. 

Hugo Cerasoli, 503 E. 72nd St., New York, New York Co. 

Clinton Parlor Frame Co., 27 Sheriff St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Leopold Colombo & Bros., Inc., 327 E. 34th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Colony Art Furniture Co., 479 6th Ave., New York, New 
York Co. 

Corrado Nursery Furniture, 140 W. 22nd St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Joseph N. Courtade & Sons, Inc., 514 W. 24th St., New 
York, New York Co. 

Cummings & Engbert, 329 E. 29th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Danby Co., Inc., 227 E. 47th St., New York, New York Co. 

David Woodcraft Co., 221 W. 17th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Dover Inlay Mfg. Co., Inc., 150 W. 18th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Peter Engel, Inc., 415 E. 3lst St., New York, New York Co. 

English Furniture Mfg. Co., 211 W. 20th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Foreign Furniture Factors, Inc., 3 W. 61st St., New York, 
New York Co. 

A. T. Fowler Co., 111 W. 83rd St., New York, New York 
Co. 

French & Italian Co., Inc., 215 E. 47th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

A. Fritz & Co., 92 Greene St., New York, New York Co. 

Henry Fuldner & Sons, Inc., 404 E. 14th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Edw. Garratt, Inc., 51 E. 57th St., New York, New York Co. 

Gotham Furniture Frame Co., 410 E. 32nd St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Otto Guggenheim & Sons, 19 W. 24th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Havlicek & Franke, Inc., 1228—2nd Ave., New York, New 
York Co. 

Louis Hayne & Sons, 34 St. James Pl., New York, New 
York Co. 

Wm. Hoffman, 2 Bleecker St., New York, New York Co. 

Hopkins Lumber Co., 1869 Amsterdam Ave., New York, 
New York Co. 

Huller Co., 422 E. 53rd St., New York, New York Co. 
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I. D. Frame & Furniture Co., 315 W. 47th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Interstate Woodworking Co., 46 Wooster St., New York, 
New York Co. 

J. G. Furniture Co., 318 E. 32nd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

A. Katzer, 402 E. 31st St., New York, New York Co. 

H. G. Knoll Associates, 1554 3rd Ave., New York, New 
York Co. 

Lopipero, Inc., 1425 York St., New York, New York Co. 

Lee-Goldman Woodwork Co., 202 Mercer St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Lewittes & Son, 171 Madison Ave., New York, New York 
Co. 

Lustig & Flattinger, Inc., 334 E. 32nd St., New York, New 
York Co, 

Magdalany Co., 306 E. 61st St., New York, New York Co. 

Mallin Furniture Co., 636 lst Ave., New York, New York 
Co. 

Nicholas Mandula, 199 Franklin St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Geo. Mazza, Inc., 321 E. 64th St., New York, New York Co. 

Mazza Frame & Furniture Co., 410 E. 77th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Meyer-Gunther-Martini, Inc., 511 E. 72nd St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Harry Meyers Co., 18 E. 50th St., New York, New York Co. 

Modernage Furniture Corp., 162 E. 33rd St., New York, 
New York Co. 
Monarch Frame Co., 502 E. 74th St., New York, New 
York Co. ; 
Murray-Hill Woodworking Corp., 319 E. 64th St., New 
York, New York Co. 

Nahon Co., 423 E. 56th St., New York, New York Co. 

F. J. Newcomb Co., Inc., 208 E. 52nd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Nitzl Bros., 402 E. 70th St., New York, New York Co. 

Nu Art Upholstery Co., Inc., 209 Lexington Ave., New 
York, New York Co. 

Park Ave. Table Co., 1555 Park Ave., New York, New 
York Co. 

Period Frame Co., 337-39 E. 26th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Plasticform Co., 70 Commercial St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Hans W. Pollack, 54 E. 11th St., New York, New York Co. 

Reischmann Sons, Inc., 559—6th Ave., New York, New 
York Co. 

Richter Furniture Co., 531 W. 51st St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Rite Woodart Co., 80 W. 3rd St., New York, New York Co. 

Roman Antique Furniture Reproduction Co., 158 E. 27th 
St., New York, New York Co. 

Don Ruseau, Inc., 307 53rd St., New York, New York Co. 

S & K Furniture Co., 825 Franklin Roosevelt Dr., New 
York, New York Co. 

Charles Sanquist & Co., 1 Sylvan Pl., New York, New 
York Co. 

Luigi Sartori & Sons, 353 E. 73rd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Walter P. Sauer, 540 E. 80th St., New York, New York Co. 
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Schmieg & Kotzian, 571 E. 72nd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

A. Schneller & Sons, 117 E. 29th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Sidler Bros., Inc., 502 E. 74th St., New York, New York Co. 

Jules Siegel, Inc., 305 E. 47th St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Singer Cabinet Shop, 32 E. 19th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Stor-Aid, Inc., 347 Fifth Ave., New York, New York Co. 

Superior Woodcraft Co., 35 E 19th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Table Art Furniture Mfg. Co., 1955 Park Ave., New York, 
New York Co. 

Thorner Mfg. Co., Inc., 301 E. 22nd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

United Art Chair & Frame Co., Inc., 735 E. 9th St., New 
York, New York Co. 

West Fixture Co., 342 W. 40th St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Robert Wolff Woodcraft Corp., 1125 Union Ave., New 
York, New York Co. 

Work-in-Wood Corp., 503 E. 72nd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Wycombe, Meyer Co., 340 E. 28th St., New York, New 
York Co, 

Wysowski & Co., 1228—2nd Ave., New York, New York 
Co. 

Theodore Yonkler Co., Inc., 315 E. 91st St., New York, 
New York Co. 

J. Zonon, 330 E. 26th St., New York, New York Co. 

Remington Rand, Inc., North Tonawanda, Niagara Co. 

John D. Wood Products Co., North Tonawanda, Niagara 
Co. 

Company of Master Craftsmen, Inc., Oneida, Madison Co. 

Stackmore Co., Inc., Owego, Tioga Co. 

Parish Broom & Brush Co., Inc., Parish, Oswego Co. 

Lumb Woodworking Co., Inc., 61 Main St., Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess Co. 

Davis & Randolph, Inc., Randolph, Cattaraugus Co. 

Wm. P. Curtis, Richland, Oswego Co. 

Archer Mfg. Co., 187 N. Water St., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Barnard & Simonds, 6 Hastings St., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Di Clements & Volke, 4 Elton St., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Indian Splint, Inc., 56 Rutter St., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Master Kitchen Equipment Co., 507 Broad St., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

Regent Specialties, Inc., 268 Lyell Ave., Rochester, Mon- 
roe Co. 

Rochester Novelty Works, Inc., 485 Hague St., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

Trimble Nurseryland Furniture, Inc., 1 Wren St., Roches- 
ter, Monroe Co. 

Marin Boat Works, Inc., Rockaway Beach, Queens Co. 

Fancher Furniture Co., Salamanca, Cattaraugus Co. 

Jamestown Table Co., Salamanca, Cattaraugus Co. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, Schenectady Co. 

Chadwick, Snyder & Liss, Inc., Scotia, Schenectady Co. 

Vosburgh & Stone, Shady, Ulster Co. 

Collins Upholstery Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, Chautauqua Co. 

Concord Woodworking, Inc., Springville, Erie Co. 
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Hoffman & Hoffman Upholstered Furniture Corp., 1417 N. 
Salina St., Syracuse, Onondaga Co. 

The Stickley Mfg. Co., 2904 Burnet Ave., Syracuse, Onon- 
daga Co. 

Syracuse Ornamental Co., 581 S. Clinton St., Syracuse, 
Onondaga Co. 

Hatfield Bros., Inc., 28 Cortland St., Tarrytown, West- 
chester Co. 

S. J. Bailey & Sons, Walton, Delaware Co. 

Kirk Guild, Inc., Whitesboro, Oneida Co. 

Quigley Furniture Co., Whitesboro, Oneida Co. 

F. A. S. Corp., Whitestone, Queens Co. 

Major Cabinet Co., Whitestone, Queens Co. 

Liberty Wood Products Co., White Sulphur Springs, Sul- 
livan Co. 

M. Teicher & Sons, Inc., 55-01 37th Ave., Woodside, 
Queens Co. 

Gates and Fencing 


Northern Forestry Products, Inc., Malone, Franklin Co. 

Standard Fence Co., Ft. of Monroe St., Troy, Rensselaer 
Co. 

Lincraft, Inc., Watervliet, Albany Co. 


General Millwork 


O. D. Greene Lumber Co., Adams, Jefferson Co. 

Albany Lumber & Planing Mill Co., Bridge St., Albany, 
Albany Co. 

Iroquois Millwork Corp., Mill & Tivoli St., Albany, Albany 
Co. 

W. J. Tull & Co., 1615 Central Ave., Albany, Albany Co. 

Grieme Lumber & Supply Co., Erie St., Amsterdam, Mont- 
gomery Co. 

G. D. Bethel, Antwerp, Jefferson Co. 

Weisberg Baer Co., 4-05 26th Ave., Astoria, Queens Co. 

T. R. Beardsley, Auburn, Cayuga Co. 

Shaver Bros., Auburn, Cayuga Co. 

Luke Williams & Son, Auburn, Cayuga Co. 

Trico Handle & Lumber Co., Bainbridge, Chenango Co. 

Baldwin Sash, Door & Trim Co., Inc., Baldwin, Nassau Co. 

Glade Lumber Co., Batavia, Genesee Co. 

Bayside Woodworking Co., 206-26 No. Blvd., Bayside, 
Queens Co. 

Dutchess Lumber Co., Beacon, Dutchess Co. 

Bartlett & Co., Inc., 34 Susquehanna St., Binghamton, 
Broome Co. 

H. T. Hunt Co., Inc., 14 Smith Ave., Binghamton, Broome 
Co. 

Whipple Bros., Inc., Lumber Yard, 490 Court St., Bing- 
hamton, Broome Co. 

W. A. Smith Woodworking Co., Bolivar, Alleghany Co. 

John D. Morehouse, Brewster, Putnam Co. 

Ajax Woodworking Co., Inc., 4455 Bronx Blvd., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

B & D Weatherstrip & Screen Co., 1310 Boone Ave., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

Bronx Window Frame Co., 435 Barreto St., Bronx, Bronx 
Co. 

Dallard Lumber & Millwork Co., 1511 Wilkinson Ave., 
Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Empire Door Co., Inc., 431 Southern Blvd., Bronx, Bronx 
Co. 
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Four Star Frames Mfg. Co., 1620 Webster Ave., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

Jacob Froehlich Cabinet Works, 560 Barry St. Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

General Fireproof Door Corp., 900 Whittier St., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

Hub Woodworking Co., 2576 Park Ave., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

John Langenbacher Co., Inc., 550 Barry St., Bronx, Bronx 
Co. 

Mill Lumber Corp., 1864 Boston Rd., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

N. Y. Sash & Door Co., 425 Austin Pl., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Peerless Line Products, Inc., 401 Hunters Point Ave., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

Pioneer Fireproof Door Corp., 807 Zerego Ave., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

Prospect Window Frame Co., 1380 E. Bay Ave., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

Superior Fireproof Door & Sash Co., 1811 Carter Ave., 
Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Triumph Column Co., Inc., 1578-86 E. 233rd St., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

World Steel Products Corp., 448 Tiffany St., Bronx, Bronx 
Co, 

York Trim Corp., 728 E, 136th St., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Zero Weatherstripping Co., Inc., 1395 Sedgwick Ave., 
Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Acro Fireplace Co., 47 Watkins St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Alpert Woodworking Corp., 410 Snediker Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

American Sash & Door Co., Inc., 134 Hinsdale St., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

American Wood Column Co., 913 Grand St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Bedford Lumber Co., Inc., 654 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Belmont Sash, Doors & Trim, 647 Van Sinderen Ave., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Benson & Holt, 189 Prospect Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Bierds Bros., 217 Butler St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Blick Woodworking Co., Inc., 502 Osborn St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Certified Woodworking Co., Inc., 1342—60th St., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

Clermont Cabinet Corp., 260 Wallabout St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Cort Sash & Door Co., Inc., 273 Sackett St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

East N. Y. Wood Stair Co., 615 Van Sinderen Ave., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

East N. Y. Woodworking Co., 587 Hendrix St., Brookyn, 
Kings Co. 

E. G. Woodworking Co., Inc., 463 Thatford Ave, Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Eichmann Co., 7 McKibben St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Greenpoint Metal Covered Door Co., 78 Kingsland Ave., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

M. Greenspan & Co., 1105 Metropolitan Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings, Co. 

Gunderman Lumber Co., Inc., 247 Richmond St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 
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Halpern Stairbuilding Co.,‘1018 Lafayette St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

India Window Frame & Lumber Co., 148 India St., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

Jewel Equipment Corp., 201 Front St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Kings Highway Woodwork Co., 5814 Clarendon Rd., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

A. S. Langfelder, 2262 Bath Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Latz Lumber & Moulding Corp., 359 Flushing Ave., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

Liberty Screen & Metal Weatherstrip Co., 242 Chestnut 
St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Lorraine Woodworking Co., 9902 Avenue D., Brooklyn, 


Kings Co. 

M & M Woodworking Co., Inc., 725 E. 98th St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Mansfield Mill & Lumber Corp., 3300 Ave. H., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Martin Woodworking Co., 499 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

A. Mestel Stairbuilding Corp., 24 Dodworth St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Jacob Morgenthaler & Sons, 663 Sackett St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Odora Co., Inc., 42nd St. & Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 


Peele Co., Stewart & Harrison, Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Pine Sash & Door Co., Inc., 6202 14th Ave, Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Reliable Fireproof Sash & Door Corp., 650 Sackett St., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co. ; 

Rockaway Cabinet Co., 622 Rockaway Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Royal Kalamein Door Co., 161 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Schwartz Millwork Corp., 220 Taafe Pl., Brooklyn, Kings 
Cos 

Torjesen Co., Inc., 209—25th St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Walter & Parnes, 53 Quentin Rd., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Western Woodworking Co., Inc., 439—99th St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

The Bergner Co., Inc., 64 Terrace, Buffalo, Erie. Co. 

Bison Lumber Co., 405 Cornwall Ave., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Blanchard Lumber Co., 587 Winslow Ave., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Dohn Fisher Co., 1340 Niagara St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Frontier Lumber Co., 1941 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

E. M. Hager & Sons Co., 141 Elm St., Buffalo, Extie Co. 

Hans Lumber & Millwork, Inc., 29 Sayre St., Buffalo, Erie 
Go: 

Heinrich Lumber Co., 193 Spring St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Iroquois Door Co., 659 Exchange St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Jakiel Lumber Co., 1247 Broadway, Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Maurer Sash & Door Co., 71 Long Ave., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Montgomery-Mallue Co., Inc., 51 Wilkinson St., Buffalo, 
Erie Co. 

Queen City Box & Lumber Co., 719 Bailey Ave., Buffalo, 
Erie Co. 

L. N. Whissel Lumber Co., Inc., 577 Cambridge Ave., Buf- 
falo, Erie Co. 

Wittemeyer & Sons, 2137 S. Park Ave., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Zimmerman Lumber Co., 309 Pine St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 
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John P. Coakley, Canton, St. Lawrence Co. 

Adirondack Core & Plug Co., Carthage, Jefferson Co. 

K. B. Products Co., Catskill, Greene Co. 

H. P. Goettel Lumber Co., Central Square, Oswego Co. 

Otis Brooks Lumber Co., Clayton, Jefferson Co. 

Mead & Taft Co., Cornwall Landing, Orange Co. 

Empire Millwork Corp., Corona, Queens Co. 

Overhead Door Company of New York, Inc., Cortland, 
Cortland Co. 

Lehman & Zehr Lumber Co., Croghan, Lewis Co. 

Royal Mfg. & Distributing Co., Dobbs Ferry, Westchester 
Co. 

Dunkirk Lumber & Coal Co., Dunkirk, Chautauqua Co. 

S. H. Peek & Sons, 597 Oakwood Ave., East Aurora, Erie 
Co. 

Tenney Lumber Co., Inc., 112 Elm St., East Aurora, Erie 
Co. 

Eastwood Lumber Co., Eastwood, Onondaga Co. 

William H. Deyo & Co., Inc., Ellenville, Ulster Co. 

Queens Blvd. Supply & Lumber Corp., Elmhurst, Queens 
Co. 

Harris, McHenry & Baker, Elmira, Chemung Co. 

Flushing Mills Co., Flushing, Queens Co. 

Brown & Gugino, Fredonia, Chautauqua Co. 

Fredonia Builders & Supply Co., Fredonia, Chautauqua Co. 

H. F. Salhoff Lumber & Coal Co., Fredonia, Chautauqua 
Co. 

Freeport Sash & Door Co, Freeport, Nassau Co. 

Henderson-Thompson, Fulton, Oswego Co. 

Morin Bros., Fulton, Oswego Co. 

Earl A. Gillespie, Inc., Garden City, Nassau Co. 

Lunde & Johannesen, Garden City Park, Nassau Co. 

Staten Island Woodworking Co., 1996 Clove Rd., Gras- 
mere, Richmond Co. 

Heinrich & Sons Lumber & Woodworking, Great Neck, 
Nassau Co. 

Forbush Lumber & Coal Co., Hamburg, Erie Co. 

Hamburg Planing Mill Co., Hamburg, Erie Co. 

M. Juergens & Sons, Hempstead, Nassau Co. 

Heuvelton Lumber Co., Heuvelton, St. Lawrence Co. 

Hewlett Cabinet & Mfg. Co., Hewlett, Nassau Co. 

Hewlett Screen & Storm Sash Co., Hewlett, Nassau Co. 

H & H Sash & Door Co., Hollis, Queens Co. 

Jamaica Lumber Co., Hollis, Queens Co. 

Hornell Woodworking Co., Hornell, Steuben Co. 

Weaver Building & Supply Co., Hudson, Columbia Co. 

Griffin Lumber Co., Hudson Falls, Washington Co. 

Harry Gordon, Hunter, Greene Co. 

George Adams Lumber Co., Inc., Inwood, Nassau Co. 

Robbins Door & Sash Co., Ithaca, Tompkins Co. 

Jamaica Stair & Millwork, Inc., Jamaica, Queens Co. 

Premier Awning Co., Jamaica, Queens Co. 

Sherwood Lumber & Millwork Corp., Jamaica, Queens Co. 

Chall Lumber Co., Fluvanna Ave., Jamestown, Chautau- 
qua Co. 

United Lumber & Supply Corp., 131 Windsor St., James- 
town, Chautauqua Co. 

A. Roberson & Son, Inc., Johnson City, Broome Co. 

Thomas L. Way Lumber Co., Johnstown, Fulton Co. 

William Schryver Lumber Co., Inc., 363 Foxhall Ave., 
Kingston, Ulster Co. 
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Glendale Lumber & Supply Co., LeRoy, Genesee Co. 

Joseph Lapp Lumber Co., LeRoy, Genesee Co. 

Andrew Little & Son, Little Falls, Herkimer Co. 

Newfane Lumber Co., Lockport, Niagara Co. 

Jaff Bros. Woodworks, Inc., 41-43 37th St., Long Island 
City, Queens Co. 

G. Nemeth, 31-49 12th St., Long Island City, Queens Co. 

Jack B. Holland, 539 Berry Ave., Mamaroneck, West- 
chester Co. 

Winter Glaze, Inc., Manhasset, Nassau Co. 

Pruyn Lumber & Supply Co., Mechanicsville, Saratoga Co. 

Monticello Lumber Co., Inc., Monticello, Sullivan Co. 

Builders Millwork Co., 11 N. 5th St., Mt. Kisco, West- 
chester Co. 

Gem Millwork Co., 11 N. 5th St., Mt. Vernon, Westchester 
Co 

H. A. Kammerer, Inc., 341 N. High St., Mt. Vernon, West- 
chester Co. 

Kapp & Nordholm Co., 128 N. 2nd Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
Westchester Co. 

Millwork Center, Inc., 118 N. 3rd Ave., Mt. Vernon, West- 
chester Co. 

Parsons Woodworking Co., Inc., 8413 S. 3rd St., Mt. 
Vernon, Westchester Co. 

H. E. Peterson, 638 S. Columbus Ave., Mt. Vernon, West- 
chester Co. 

Sanford Woodworking Co., Inc., 92 W. Sanford Blvd., Mt. 
Vernon, Westchester Co. 

Victory Storm Sash & Screen Co., 126 S. Terrace Blvd., 
Mt. Vernon, Westchester Co. 

Yonkers & Sons, Inc., 327 MacQuestern Parkway, Mt. 
Vernon, Westchester Co. 

J. Walter Caves, Newark, Wayne Co. 

Newburgh Woodworking Co., Newburgh, Orange Co. 

Hubbell Hardwood Door Co., New Rochelle, Westchester 
Co. 

New Rochelle Coal & Lumber Co., New Rochelle, West- 
chester Co. 

Ried & Jaeger, Inc., New Rochelle, Westchester Co. 

Delmar Box & Woodworking Co., New Scotland, Albany Co. 

A & A Contracting Co., 105 W. 25th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Acme Kalamein Door & Sash Co., 52 W. 18th St., New 
York, New York Co. 

Artcraft Mantel Co., 630 W. 5lst St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Century Lumber Co., 1745 Ist Ave., New York, New York 
Co. 

Charnin Builders, Inc., 208 E. 120th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Dayton Woodwork Co., Inc., 46 W. 142nd St., New York, 
New York Co. 

A. F. Essmuller & Son, 1270 Madison Ave., New York, 
New York Co. 

Eureka Woodworking Co., 306 E. 61st St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Lee-Goldman Woodworking Co., 202 Mercer St., New 
YiorkaGo: 

Lion Fireproof S & D Co., 167 Chrystie St., New York, 
New York Co. 

John Lorinczy, 407 E. 70th St., New York, New York Co. 
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Robert Lutze, 556 W. 52nd St., New York, New York Co. 

Manhattan Woodworking Co., 11 Franklin St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Master Woodcraft Co., 540 12th Ave., New York, New 
York Co, 

Nitzl Bros., 402 E. 70th St., New York, New York Co. 

Panoff Sash & Door Co., 3 Rivington St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Perma Board Corp., 25 LaSalle St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Reliable Woodworking Co., 305 E. 63rd St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Ayers Witmer Lumber Co., Niagara Falls, Niagara Co. 

Forgione Lumber Co., Niagara Falls, Niagara Co. 

Haeberle Lumber Co., Niagara Falls, Niagara Co. 

Wicker Lumber Co., 3411 Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, 
Niagara Co. 

S. W. Johnson & Son, Nichols, Tioga Co. 

E. J.. Elliott Co., Norwich, Chenango Co. 

C. Smith & Son, Norwich, Chenango Co. 

Nyack Millwork Co., Nyack, Rockland Co. 

A. Weston Lumber Co., Olean, Cattaraugus Co. 

Rome Lumber Co., Ozone Park, Queens Co. 

Walkerbilt, Penn Yan, Yates Co. 

L. W. Mosher, Perth, Fulton Co. 

A. Mason & Sons, Peru, Clinton Co. 

Baker-Fairchild Lumber Co., 97 Boynton Ave., Plattsburg, 
Clinton Co. 

Port Chester Lumber Co., Port Chester, Westchester Co. 

Portville Builders & Suppliers, Portville, Cattaraugus Co. 

Hoe Corp., 194 Cottage St., Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co. 

Lumb Woodworking Co., 61 Main St., Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess Co. 

Axwinn & Sons Lumber Co., 99 Ave. & 222 St., Queens 
Village, Queens Co. 

Sash & Door Co., 219-44 Jamaica Ave., Queens Village, 
Queens Co. 

Bilt Rite Wood Products, Inc., 1969 East Ave, Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

Crouch & Berhan, 99 Dewey Ave., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

L. Giordano & Sons, 200 Clifford Ave., Rochester, Monroe 
Co. 

Hollister Lumber Co., 100 Anderson Ave., Rochester, Mon- 
roe Co. 

Fred R. Large Lumber Co., 36 Harrison St., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

William B. Morse Lumber Co., 340 W. Main St., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

Pioneer Products, 133 Gould St., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Rochester Woodcraft Shop, 300 Norton St., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

Six-In-One Ladder Co., 486 Thurston Rd., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

Stevens & McMillen, 1969 East Ave., Rochester, Monroe Co, 

Wood Specialties, Inc., 124 Railroad St., Rochester, Mon- 
roe Co. 

Edward Comstock Co., Inc., Rome, Oneida Co. 

Clark H. Burkdorf & Son, St. Johnsville, Montgomery Co. 

Scarsdale Supply Co., Scardale, Westchester Co. 

Jesse D. Colliton, 120 Edward St., Schenectady, Sche 
nectady Co. 
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J. C. Dearstine Lumber Co., 1145 Catalyn St., Schenectady, 
Schenectady Co. 

George F. DeLorme, 1805 Jerome St., Schenectady, Sche- 
nectady, Co. 

Saxon Industries, 1671 Crane St., Schenectady, Schenectady 
Co. 

Annis Raynor-Builder & Millwork, Seaford, Nassau Co. 

Robert J. Hafner, Smithtown, Suffolk Co. 

John J. Bennett Construction Co., Southampton, Suffolk Co. 

Harry Wolsky, Springfield, Queens Co. 

D. T. Bayles & Son, Stony Brook, Suffolk Co. 

George G. Barlow, 109-11 Larned St., Syracuse, Onondaga 
Co. 

J. S. Caldwell, 406 Tallman St., Syracuse, Onondaga Co. 

Chapman Lumber Co., 300 E. Hiawatha Blvd., Syracuse, 
Onondaga Co. 

Funda-Austin Construction Co., 201 Edison St., Syracuse, 
Onondaga Co. 

E. L. Seiter, 933 Canal St., Syracuse, Onondaga Co. 

Syracuse Fire Door Corp., 900 Canal St., Syracuse, Onon- 
daga Co. 

Thomas Bros. Lumber Co., 906 Burnet Ave., Syracuse, 
Onondaga Co. 

Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., 516 Burt St., Syracuse, 
Onondaga Co. 

Hatfield Bros., Inc., Tarrytown, Westchester Co. 

Knoell Mfg. Co., Inc., Tonawanda, Erie Co. 

Charles Collins & Sons, 2734—6th Ave., Troy, Rensselaer 
Co. 

Midland Mill & Lumber Co., Inc., Tuckahoe, Westchester 
Co. 

J. W. Van Cott & Son, Inc., Unadilla, Otsego Co. 

Charles C. Kellog & Sons, Meadow St., Utica, Oneida, Co. 

Phillip Thomas Sons Co., Inc, 1621 Kimble St., Utica, 
Oneida Co. 

Fresh Pond Carpenter Shop, Valley Stream, Nassau Co. 

W. A. Sullivan Lumber Co., Inc., 140 Polk St., Watertown, 
Jefferson Co. 

G. W. White & Son, Inc., 231 N. Rutland St., Watertown, 
Jefferson Co. 

James T. Young, Inc., Watervliet, Albany Co. 

Farr Lumber Co., Westfield, Chautauqua Co. 

J. Vernon Wantshouse Lumber Yard, Westfield, Chau- 
tauqua Co. 

Victor M. Adolfson, Inc., 148 Ferris Ave., White Plains, 
Westchester Co. 

Gedney-Way Millwork Supply Co., White Plains, West- 
chester Co. 

J. A. Haggerty Building Materials, White Plains, West- 
chester Co. 

J. W. Hite & Co., Inc., 475 Central Ave., White Plains, 
Westchester Co. 

Denton & Waterbury, Inc., Whitesboro, Oneida Co. 

C. R. Pettit & Son, Wolcott, Wayne Co. 

A. B. Brown Co., Inc., 50-22 72nd St., Woodside, Queens Co. 

Dunwoodie Woodworking Co., 16 Dewey Ave., Yonkers, 
Westchester Co. 

Riverdale Millwork Co., 50 Main St., Yonkers, West- 
chester Co. 

Yonkers Woodworking Co., Inc., 157 Tibbetts Rd., Yonkers, 
Westchester Co. 
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Greenhouses 
Burnham Corp., Irvington, Westchester Co. 
Metropolitan Greenhouse Mfg. Corp., 18-51 Flushing Ave., 
Maspeth, Queens Co. 
American Moninger Greenhouse Mfg. Co., 18-20 Flushing 
Ave., Ridgewood, Queens Co. 


Handles 

Trico Handle & Knife Co., Bainbridge, Chenango Co. 

Tudor Button & Novelty Co., 95 Lorimer St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Astle Hy-Tools, Inc., 13 Penfield St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Braman Mfg. Co., Carthage, Jefferson Co. 

Edward D. McLaughlin, Dolgeville, Herkimer Co. 

Union Handle Co., Frankfort, Herkimer Co. 

E. S. Ramburg, Hancock, Delaware Co. 

Meilman & Millar Wood Products Co., Little Valley, Cat- 
taraugus Co. 

North Creek Handle Co., North Creek, Warren Co. 

Dean A, Williams & Sons, Redfield, Oswego Co. 

Stanley E. Smith, Roscoe, Sullivan Co. 

Robinson Knife Co., Springville, Erie Co. 

Dowel & Handle Co., Horicon Ave. & Schroon River Rd., 
Warrensburg, Warren Co. 


Hat Blocks 

M. Aaronson, 63 W. 36th St., New York, New York Co. 

Art Block Co., Inc., 35 W. 36th St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Capitol Hat Block & Die Co., 20 W. 36th St., Niew York, 
New York Co. 

M. A. Cuming & Co., Inc., 43 Bleecker St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Empire United Hat Block Co., 15 W. 36th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Rieder Bros., Inc., 124 Wooster St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Kitchen Cabinets 

Baldwin Sash & Door Trim Co., Inc., Merrick Rd., Bald- 
win, Nassau Co. 

L. I. Cabinet Co., Merrick Rd., Bellmore, Nassau Co. 

A-One Wood Working Corp., 2761 Webster Ave., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

American Kitchen Unit Corp., 615 Van Sinderen Ave., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Eagle Mfg. Corp., 344 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Globe Wood Products Co., 1100 Rockaway Ave., Brooklyn 
Kings Co. 

John A. Johnson & Sons, Inc., 268—41st St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Kingsway Builders Specialties, Inc., 1602 Troy Ave., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

Joseph Lew, 1086 Rockaway Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Lorraine Woodworking Co., 9902 Ave. D., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Precision Woodcraft Corp., 41 Utica Ave., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Royal Kitchen Cabinet Corp., 765 Stone Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co, 

Technical Appliance Co., 41-06 DeLong St., Flushing, 
Queens Co. 

Whitehall Cabinets, Inc., Hewlett, Nassau Co. 
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Queens Woodwork Corp., 105-10 Merrick Blvd., Jamaica, 
Queens Co. 

Atlas Laurelton Linoleum & Screen Corp., Laurelton, 
Queens Co. 

Lakeville Mfg. Co., Lindenhurst, Suffolk Co. 

Forest Box & Lumber Co., Inc., 38-70 Vernon Blvd., Long 
Island City, Queens Co. 

Master Woodworking Co., 262 Merrick Rd., Lynbrook, 
Nassau Co. 

Boro Wood Products Co., 63-02 59th Ave., Maspeth, 
Queens Co. 

Hy-Grade Cabinet Co., 630 S. Columbus Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
Westchester Co. 

August Hellman, 347 E. 86th St., New York, New York Co. 

Metaloc, 3718 34th St., New York, New York Co. 

Oneida Wood Craft Shop, 40 Prospect, Oneida, Madison 
Co. 

Atkins Wood Products Co., 103-12 101st St., Ozone Park, 
Queens Co. 


Ladders 


W. W. Babcock, Bath, Steuben Co. 

Chas. Schad, Inc., 11 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

American-LaFrance-Foamite, Elmira, Chemung Co. 

John Bacon Co., Gasport, Niagara Co. 

Meilman & Millar Wood Products Co., Little Valley, Cat- 
taraugus Co, 

Chesbro-Whitman Co., 43-02 37th St., Long Island City, 
Queens Co. 

York Ladder & Scaffold Co., Inc., 37-20 12th St., Long 
Island City, Queens Co. 

Topping Ladder Co., Marion, Wayne Co. 

Chesbro Whitman Co., Inc., Newark Valley, Tioga Co. 

Ace High Ladder Co., Inc., 161 E. 123rd St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Seeley Ladder Co., North Rose, Wayne Co. 

Orwell Ladder Mfg. Co., Orwell Oswego Co. 

F. B. Pease, E. Henrietta Rd., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Six-in-One Ladder Co., 486 Thurston Rd., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

The John S, Tilley Ladders Co., 100-122 Second St., Water- 
vliet, Albany Co. 


Laundry Equipment 
Gleitsman’s Inc., 27-50 Ist St., Astoria, Queens Co, 
Weisberg Baer Co., 4-05 26th Ave., Astoria, Queens Co. 
Auburn Wood Products, Inc., Auburn, Cayuga Co. 
Cummings & Landau Laundry Machines, 305 Ten Eyck St., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co. 
The Prosperity Co., Inc., Eastwood, Onondaga Co. 
Delmar Box & Woodwork Co., New Scotland, Albany Co. 
Walkerbilt, Penn Yan, Yates Co. 
W. T. Lane Bros., Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co. 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Co., 219 Lamson St., Syracuse, 
Onondaga Co. 
S. J. Bailey & Sons, Walton, Delaware Co. 
Covells Novelty Plant, Whitesville, Alleghany Co. 


Machine Construction 
Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co. 
Independent Filter Press Co., 240 48th St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 
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Dilts Machine Works, Fulton, Oswego Co. 

Linn Mfg. Co., Morris, Otsego Co. 

C. C. Bradley & Son, Inc., 432 N. Franklin St., Syracuse, 
Onondaga Co. 

Charles Collins & Sons, 2734 6th Ave., Troy, Rensselaer Co. 


Miscellaneous 


Balance Blocking Co., 728 E. 136th St., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Setter Bros., Inc., Cattaraugus, Cattaraugus Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., 140 Baldwin, Johnson City, 
Broome Co. 

American Cooperage Co., Cornell St. & Brugh, Kingston, 
Ulster Co. 

Western Block Co., Lockport, Niagara Co. 

McGraw Box Co., McGraw, Cortland Co. 

H. K. Crofoot, R. D. 3, Mowavia, Cayuga Co. 

United Bootblack Fixture Mfg. Co., Inc., 1997 3rd Ave., 
New York, New York Co. 

Diamond Match Co., Oswego, Oswego Co. 


Motor Vehicles 


Gruman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, Nassau 
Co. 

P. E. Kennehan Sons & Co., Inc., Brasher Falls, St. Law- 
rence Co. 

Heiss & Wegmann, Inc., 285 E. 136th St., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Masin & Kriz, Inc., 611 Jackson Ave., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

George Hirn Co., 413 Troutman St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

John Koener’s Sons, Inc., 94 Walton St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Fred Roeder Mfg. Co., Inc., 1400 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

E. A. Cook Body Co., 77 E. North St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Genesee Commercial Body Corp., 95 Rapin PIl., Buffalo, 
Erie Co. 

Herkimer Body Works, 140 Rhode Island Ave., Buffalo, 
Erie Co. 

International Auto Parts Co., 589 Eagle St., Buffalo, Erie 
Co. 

Maday Body Works, 38 A Street, Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Meyer Body Co., 216 Elm St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Motor Service & Supply Co., 1125 Niagara St., Buffalo, 
Erie Co. 

Watkins Body Corp., 666 Genesee St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Brockway Motor Co., Inc., Cortland, Cortland Co. 

Tenney Lumber Co., Inc., 112 Elm St., East Aurora, Erie 
Co. 

G. J. Marsh Body Works, Ellicottville, Cattaraugus Co, 

American-LaFrance Foamite, Elmira, Chemung Co. 

Liberty Products Corp., Farmingdale, Nassau Co. 

Van Buren Motor Truck Body Builders, Garden City Park, 
Nassau Co. 

Jack Kaffa, 108 Glencove Ave., Glen Cove, Nassau Co. 

Mercury Aircraft, Inc., Hammondsport, Steuben Co. 

Penn Yan Buses, Hammondsport, Steuben Co. 

Stuart S. Caves, Inc., Holcomb, Ontario Co. 

J. T. Cantrell & Co., Huntington Station, Suffolk Co. 

Henry P. Mathern, Jeffersonville, Sullivan Co. 

Brinberg Body Builders, 37-42 22nd St., Long Island City, 
Queens Co. 
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Motor Vehicles 


Morris Faltzin, Inc., 191 Lewis St., New York, New York 
Co. 

L. Koss & Sons, Inc., 540 W. 38th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

John Kreebs Sons, Inc., 413 E. 24th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

M. J. Morrissey, 1165 Leggett Ave., New York, New York 
Co. 

Theurer Wagon Works, Inc., 601 W. 56th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Oneida Products Corp., Oneida, Madison Co. 

Joel Caves Estate, Phelps, Ontario Co. 

Leon Hines, Sodus, Wayne Co. 

Syracuse Body Co., 2101 S. Salina St., Syracuse, Onondaga 
Co. 

Mid-State Body Co., Waterloo, Seneca Co. 


Musical Instruments 


Glasser Mfg. Co., 655 E. Fordham, Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Krakauer Bros., 401 W. 124th St., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Winter & Co., 863 E. 141st St., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Frost & Stone, 200 Tillary St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Fred Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

H. L. Schlicker Organ Co., 3022 Bailey Ave., Buffalo, Erie 
Co. 

Wood & Brooks Co., Ontario & W. Kenmore Ave., Buffalo, 
Erie Co. 

North Hudson Woodcraft Corp., Dolgeville, Herkimer Co. 

Aeolian American Corp., East Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Steinway & Sons, 45-02 Ditmas Blvd., Long Island City, 
Queens Co. : 

D’Andrea Mfg. Co., 432 W. 29th St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Epiphone Co., 142 W. 14th St., New York, New York Co. 

Hardman, Peck & Co., 542 W. 52nd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Janssen Piano Co., Inc., 243 E. 23rd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Klein Piano Co., 421 W. 28th St., New York, New York Co. 

Lifton Mfg. Co., Inc., 18 W. 18th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Mathusek Piano Mfg. Co., 26 Bruckner Blvd., New York. 
New York Co. 

National Piano Co., 1200 Broadway, New York, New York 
Co. 

Weser Piano Co., 524 W. 43rd St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Rudolph Wurlitzer, North Tonawanda, Niagara Co. 


Non-motor Vehicles 
Bilt Rite Baby Carriage Co., 1053 Metropolitan Ave., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co. 
Pearl Mfg. Co., 107 N. Ist St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 
Wear Ever Baby Carriage Co., 240 Newport St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 
G. J. Marsh Body Works, Ellicottville, Cattaraugus Co. 


Pallets 


Big Indian Wood Products Co., Big Indian, Ulster Co. 
Victor Box & Mill Co., Brinkman & West Shore Ave., Buf- 
falo, Erie Co. 


WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


Pallets 


Charles A. McGhee, Inc., Cambridge, Washington Co. 

North Hudson Woodcraft Corp., Dolgeville, Herkimer Co. 

Haviland Mfg. Co., Fort Ann, Washington Co. 

Stuart S. Caves, Inc., Holcomb, Ontario Co. 

Garden State Lumber Co., Margaretville, Delaware Co. 

H. M. Booher Lumber Yard, Nedrow, Onondaga Co. 

Wicker Lumber Co., 3411 Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, 
Niagara Co. 

Northwood Pallet Co., Poland, Herkimer Co. 

Oval Wood Dish Corp., Tupper Lake, Franklin Co. 

Fey Mfg. Co., West Leyden, Lewis Co. 


Patterns and Flasks 


International Harvester Co., Auburn, Cayuga Co. 

Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co. 

Climax Corp., Batavia, Genesee Co. 

Connell-Pattern Machine Co., 4077 Park Ave., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

Arrow Pattern & Model Works, 254 40th St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Ashland Pattern Works, 163 Clymer St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Harry Beeskow, 168 2nd Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Canal Pattern Works, 746 4th Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Empire Pattern & Casting Corp., 408 Park Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Greenpoint Pattern Works, 12 Ash St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Kingsboro Pattern & Machine Works, Inc., 360 Furman St., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Kings County Pattern & Model Works, 234 Green St., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co, 

N. Y. Naval Shipyard, Naval Base Station, Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Progressive B & P Corp., 23 Judge St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Shoreham Pattern Works, Inc., 25 Lafayette St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Weber & Sauer, 115 9th St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Aero Pattern Works, 277 Military Rd., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Atlas Pattern Works, 315 Hinman Ave., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Black Rock Pattern Works, 2050 Niagara St., Buffalo, Erie 
Co. 

Buffalo Pattern Works, 830 Hertel Ave., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Clee-Mac Pattern Works, 2211 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, 
Erie Co. 

Economy Pattern Works, 204 Chester St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Elmwood Pattern Works, 277 Hinman Ave., Buffalo, Erie 
Co. 

Masters Pattern Co., 631 Fargo Ave., Buffalo, Erie Co, 

National Pattern Works, 59 Chicago, Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Queen City Pattern Works, 215 Adams St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

American Locomotive Co., Dunkirk, Chautauqua Co. 

Elmira Pattern Works, 112 W. 1st St., Elmira, Chemung Co. 

S. Cheney & Son, Manlius, Onondaga Co. 

Eureka Shipbuilding Corp., Ft. of Washington St., New- 
burgh, Orange Co. 

Bronx Pattern & Model Works, Inc., 147 E, 126th St, 
New York, New York Co. 

Chelsea Model & Pattern Works, 254 W. 18th St., New 
York, New York Co. 

Standard Pattern Co., 104 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, 
Niagara Co. 


OF NEW YORK—1946 


Patterns and Flasks 


Anderson Pattern Works, Portville, Cattaraugus Co. 

American Laundry Machine Co., 110 Buffalo Rd., Roches- 
ter, Monroe Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

City Pattern Works, 495 St. Paul St., Rochester, Monroe 
Co. 

Corbett Steeves Pattern Works, 55 Allen St., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

General Railway Signal Co., 801 West Ave., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

Genesee Pattern Works, 216 South Ave., Rochester, Mon- 
roe Co. 

Gleason Works, 1000 University Ave., Rochester, Monroe 
Co. 

Sterling Pattern Works, 11 Furnace St., Rochester, Mon- 
roe Co. 

Saratoga Pattern Works, 270 Grand Ave., Saratoga, Sara- 
toga Co. 

American Locomotive Co., Schenectady, Schenectady Co. 

Frank J. Spring & Son, 207 Vann St., Syracuse, Onondaga 
Co. 

Stone Bros. Pattern Shop, 400 W. Taylor St., Syracuse, 
Onondaga Co. 

Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., Inc., 111 Wyoming St., Syra- 
cuse, Onondaga Co. 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Co., 219 Lamson St., Syracuse, 
Onondaga Co. 

Wolff & Dungey, Inc., 325 Temple St., Syracuse, Onondaga 
Co. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., 451 River St., Troy, Rensselaer Co. 

Morgan & Lane Pattern Shop, 1019 Seymour Ave., Utica, 
Oneida Co. 

James B. Crowell & Son Co., Wallkill, Ulster Co. 

Mentz-Mould Co., Wallkill, Ulster Co. 

Walton-East Branch Foundry Corp., 7-11 West St., Walton, 
Delaware Co. 

Warsaw Elevator Co., Warsaw, Wyoming Co. 

Otis Elevator Co., 44 Wells Ave., Yonkers, Westchester Co. 


Pencils 
Faber, Eberhard Pencil Co., 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 
Reliance Pencil Corp., 22 S. 6th Ave., Mt. Vernon, West- 


chester Co. 
Eagle Pencil Co., 703—13th St., New York, New York Co. 


Picture Frames 

Deltex Products Co., Inc., 641 Dean St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

J. Freiser Co., 250—44th St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Lambert Novelty Mirror Works, Inc., 1000 Grand St., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Langfelder & Co., Inc., 742 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, Kings 
Gos 

Nonnenbacker & Co., Inc., 142 Harrison PIl., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Rose Frames Mirror Works, 185 Sumner Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Jarnow & Co., Inc., 43-02 37th St., Long Island City, 
Queens Co. 
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Picture Frames 

Lippe & Co., Inc., 29-26 40th Rd., Long Island City, 
Queens Co. 

Andres, Inc., 151 W. 26th St., New York, New York Co. 

Atlantic Woodcraft Mfg. Co., 625 W. 43rd St., New York, 
New York Co. 

B & D Frame Co., 1828 Amsterdam Ave., New York, New 
York Co. 

Baron Picture Frame Works, 600 Broadway, New York, 
New York Co. 

Bassons Picture Framing Co., 119 W. 23rd St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Bernard Picture Co., Inc., 19 W. 24th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

J. Blatt Picture Frame Co., 625 Broadway, New York, New 
York Co. 

Ciment Bros., 136 Greene St., New York, New York Co. 

L. H. Cohen Co., Inc., 5 E. 28th St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Colonial Sales Corp., 928 Broadway, New York, New York 
Co. 

Economic Picture Frame & Moulding Co., 54 E. 11th St., 
New York, New York Co. 

Fleischer Frame Co., Inc., 1043 6th Ave., New York, New 
York Co. 

Friedman Bros. Decorative Arts, Inc., 305 E. 47th St., New 
York, New York Co. 

Galindo Mfg. Co., 26 W. Broadway, New York, New York 
Co. 

Gotham Frame & Molding Co., 64 E. 9th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Glassoloid Mfg. Co., Inc., 511 E. 72nd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

M. Grieve Co., Inc., 236 E. 59th St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Harris Interior Arts, Inc., 218 E. 49th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Fred M. Lawrence Co., 43 E. 10th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Lewensohn Co., 304 W. 42nd St., New York, New York Co. 

Metropolitan Picture Frame Works, Inc., 635 6th Ave., 
New York, New York Co. 

D. Milch & Son, Inc., 238 E, 44th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Modern Art Picture Frame, Inc., 245 5th Ave., New York, 
New York Co. 

D. Mott, 157 E, 54th St., New York, New York Co. 

Newman Decor, Inc., 19 W. 24th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

N. Y. Frame & Picture Co., 116 Fulton St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Nu-Crafts, Inc., 534 W. 58th St., New York, New York Co. 

Perfection Picture Frame Co., 89 W. 3rd St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Petra Wood Novelty Co., 10-12 Bleecker St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Plametwood Products Co., 687 Broadway, New York, New 
York Co. 

Rani Products Co., 136 W. 25th St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Royal Art Framing Co., 115 W. 54th St., New York, New 
York Co. 
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Picture Frames 

Samter & Co., Inc., 235 E. 42nd St., New York, New York 
Co. 

S. Schulman, Inc., 177 Canal St., New York, New York Co. 

E. J. Schwabe Co., 229 W. 28th St., New York, New York 
Co. 

B. Schwartz Picture Frame Works, 832 Broadway, New 
York, New York Co. 

Square Art-Craft Frame Corp., 135 W. 20th St., New York, 
New York Co. 
Standard Picture Frame Co., Inc., 231 Mercer St., New 
York, New York Co. , 
Sternberg Leather Frame Mfg. Co., 131 W. 17th St., New 
York, New York Co. 

Triangle Frame & Picture Co., Inc., 70 W. Houston St., 
New York, New York Co. 

Victory Arts & Mirror Co., 32 E. 22nd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Radio Picture Frame Co., Inc., 1540 Covert Ave., Ridge- 
wood, Queens Co. 

P. B. & H. Moulding Co., Inc., 329 Temple St., Syracuse, 
Onondaga Co. 

Plugs, Bungs and Rolls 

Stephen Kampf & Son, 186 Jefferson St., Albany, Albany 
Co. 

Adirondack Core & Plug Co., Carthage, Jefferson Co. 

Glens Falls Plug Works, Dixon Rd., Glens Falls, Warren 
Co. 

Fey Mfg. Co., West Leyden, Lewis Co. 


Plumbers’ Woodwork 


Berglas Mfg. Co., 8 Fulton St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Coyne & Delaney Co., 852 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Jefferson Tank & Seat Co., 436 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Pisciotta Bros., 426 Troutman St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Berglas Mfg. Co., Norwich, Chenango Co. 


Prefabricated Structures 


Metz Homes, Inc., Lexington & Revere Ave., Bethpage, 
Nassau Co. 

A Z Equipment Corp., 445 Porter Ave., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Sectional Garage Works, 2344 Bailey Ave., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Redi-Built Prefabs, Inc., Copiague, Suffolk Co. 

Greenport Basin & Construction Co., Greenport, Suffolk Co. 

Cartright & Morrison, Holcomb, Ontario Co. 

Cy Williams Fabricators, P. O. Box 367, Huntington Sta- 
tion, Suffolk Co. 

Ivon R. Ford, Inc., McDonough, Chenango Co. 

The Barden & Robeson Corp., Middleport, Niagara Co. 

Bennett Lumber Corp., 190 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, 
Niagara Co. 

United States Prefab Corp., Patchogue, Suffolk Co. 


Professional and Scientific Instruments 
Ansco, 13 Emma St., Binghamton, Broome Co. 
Setter Bros., Inc., Cattaraugus, Cattaragus Co. 
American Mfg. Concern, Falconer, Chautauqua Co. 
Anco Wood Specialties Co., Glendale, Queens Co. 
Walter P. Sauer, 540 E. 80th St., New York, New York Co. 


WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


Professional and Scientific Instruments 

Straube General Woodworking, 204 E. 27th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Genesee Display Fixture Co., Inc., 107 Norris Dr., Roches- 
ter, Monroe Co. 

Graflex, Inc., 154 Clarissa St., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Regent Specialties, Inc., 268 Lyell Ave., Rochester, Mon- 
roe Co. 

Taylor Instrument Companies, P. O. Box 110, Rochester, 
Monroe Co. 

General Electric, Schenectady, Schenectady Co. 

Westcott Rule Co., Seneca Falls, Seneca Co. 

Lucas Rule Co., Inc., Silver Springs, Wyoming Co. 

W. & L. E. Gurley, 514 Fulton St., Troy, Rensselaer Co. 

American Novelty Co., Wellsville, Alleghany Co. 


Radio and Television Cabinets 


Majestic Arts, Inc., 754 E. 137th St., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Eckenroth Co., Inc, 32 Ross St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Greco Cabinet Co., 2872 Fulton St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Jansa Woodworking Corp., 65 Eckford St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Royal Wood Products Mfg. Co., Inc., 1523 63rd St., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

Chichester Wood Products Corp., Chichester, Ulster Co. 

Crown Wood Craft, Inc., Corona, Queens Co. 

N. Y. Cabinet Corp., 131-33 41st St., Flushing, Queens Co. 

Genesee Wood Products Co., Gowanda, Cattaraugus Co. 

Manfredi Wood Products Co., Huntington, Suffolk Co. 

Tillotson Furniture Corp., 22 Steele St., Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Co, 

R. Prescott & Son, Keesville, Essex Co. 

Henry Tannhauser Sons, Inc., 38-26 10th St., Long Island 
City, Queens Co. 

Chelsea Model & Pattern Works, 254 W. 18th St., New 
York, New York Co. 

John G. Purs Mfg. Co., 42 Greene St., New York, New 
York Co. 

United Luggage Co, Inc., 28 West 23rd St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Walkerbilt, Penn Yan, Yates Co. 

Sawpit Woodworking Co., Port Chester, Westchester Co. 

Skydyne, Inc., Port Jervis, Orange Co. 

Stromberg-Carlson, 100 Carlson Rd., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Warsaw Button Co., Warsaw, Wyoming Co. 

Yonkers Cabinet Corp., 923 Old Nepperham Ave., Yonkers, 
Westchester Co. 


Refrigerators 


Biltrite Fixture Co., 1281 Washington Ave., Bronx, Bronx 
Co. 

Arctic Refrigerator Co., 9829 Ditmas Ave., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

King Refrigerator Corp., 116 King St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Jewett Refrigerator Co., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Harder Refrigerator Corp., Cobleskill, Schoharie Co. 

Foster Refrigerator Co., Hudson, Columbia Co. 

McCall Refrigerators, Hudson, Columbia Co. 

J. A. Cassidy & Son, Inc., Kingston, Ulster Co. 


OF NEW YORK—1946 


Refrigerators 


Dawn Wood Working Co., Inc., 31-29 12th St., Long Island 
City, Queens Co. 

Traulsens Co., Inc., Long Island City, Queens Co. 

Walter W. Letts, Northville, Fulton Co. 

George Weisberger Co., 512 Main St., Utica, Oneida Co. 


Shade and Map Rollers and Rug Poles 


Grieme Lumber & Supply Co., Amsterdam, Montgomery Co. 

The Columbia Mills, Minetto, Oswego Co. 

Standard Shade Roller Corp., Ogdensburg, ‘St. Lawrence 
Co. 

Signs and Displays 

General Outdoor Advertising Co., 35 Melford St., Bing- 
hamton, Broome Co. 

Cobleskill Wood Products & Lumber Co., Cobleskill, Scho- 
harie Co. 

Decorative Displays, 56 Thomas St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Displayers, 239 E. 56th St., New York, New York Co. 

General Display Case, Inc., 57 Greene St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Manhattan Wood Letter Co., Inc., 145-51 W. 18th St., 
New York, New York Co. 

Morel Mfg. Co., Inc., 38 W. 32nd St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Wysowski & Co., 1228 2nd Ave., New York, New York Co. 

General Outdoor Advertising Co., 215-10 Hempstead Ave., 
Queens Village, Queens Co. 

Genesee Display Fixture Co., Inc., 107 Norris Dr., Roches- 
ter, Monroe Co. 

Richards ‘Of Course’, 745 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, Onon- 
daga Co. 

Schaefer-Ross Co., Inc., Webster, Monroe Co. 


Sporting and Athletic Goods 


United Block Co., Inc., Arcade, Wyoming Co. 

United Block Co., Inc., Belvidere, Alleghany Co. 

Production Enterprises, Inc., 238 Herkimer St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Standard Arts Co., 543 Union St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

United Last Co., 372 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Bentley, Wilson, Inc., Camden, Oneida Co. 

Bredenberg Bros., Inc., Champlain, Clinton Co. 

United Block Co., Inc., Croghan, Lewis Co. 

Edw. D. McLaughlin, Dolgeville, Herkimer Co. 

M. Murphy & Sons, Ellicottville, Cattaraugus Co. 

Haviland Mfg. Co., Fort Ann, Washington Co. 

F. D. Peters Co., Inc., Gloversville, Fulton Co. 

E. S. Ramburg, Hancock, Delaware Co. 

Cartright & Morrison, Holcomb, Ontario Co. 

Meilman & Millar Wood Products Co., Little Valley, Cat- 
taraugus Co, 

Burr Sherwood, Livingston Manor, Sullivan Co. 

Rieper Co., 36-30 13th St., Long Island City, Queens Co. 

Max Katz, 218 E. 28th St., New York, New York Co. 

Louis E. Stemmler, 96-06 220th St., Queens Village, Queens 
Co. 

Shurkatch Fishing Tackle Co., Inc., Richfield Springs, 
Otsego Co. 

United Last Co., Palmer St., Rochester, Monroe Co. 

M. Murphy & Sons, Inc., Roscoe, Sullivan Co. 
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Sporting and Athletic Goods 


W. T. Anderson, Stanley, Ontario Co. 

American Bowling & Billiard Corp., 721 N. Clinton St., 
Syracuse, Onondaga Co. 

Joseph G. Kren, 212 Bear St., Syracuse, Onondaga Co. 

Syracuse Billiard Table Co., 134 Walton St., Syracuse, 
Onondaga Co. 

McAuley Woodcrafting, Unionville, Orange Co. 

Kenwell Sporting Goods Co., 524 Catherine St., Utica, 
Oneida Co. 

Munro Athletic Products Co., Inc., 751 State St., Utica, 
Oneida Co. 

Tanks and Silos 


David Isseks & Son, Inc., 230 Kent St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Mayer Tank Mfg. Co., Inc., 264 No, Henry St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Arrow Tank Co., Inc., 16 Barnett St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Harder Silo Co., Inc., Cobleskill, Schoharie Co. 

Thomas L. Way Lumber Co., Johnstown, Fulton Co. 

Rib-Stone Concrete Corp., LeRoy, Genesee Co. 

Hydro & Chemical Tank Co., 313 E. 22nd St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Isseks Bros., 85 Pike St., New York, New York Co. 

Crane, Inc., Norwich, Chenango Co, 

Carley Heater Co., Inc., Olean, Cattaraugus Co. 

Grange Silo Co., Red Creek, Wayne Co. 

Globe Silo Co., Unadilla, Otsego Co. 

Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, Otsego Co. 

Wilcox-Johnson Tank Co., Inc., Victor, Ontario Co. 


Tobacco Pipes 


Art-Craft Briar Pipe Co., 130 Watkins St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Benjamin Briar Pipe Co., 681 Snediker Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Continental Briar Pipe Co., 80 York St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Knickerbocker Smoking Pipe Co., 21 Washington St., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Oxford Mfg. Co., 204 Newport St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

L & H Stern, Inc., 56 Pearl St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Supreme Briar Pipe Co., 601 Grand Ave., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Tuerk Briar Pipe Corp., 84 Withers St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Capitol Briar Pipe Corp., 135 W. 23rd St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Copern Wood Products Corp., 89 W. 3rd St., New York, 
New York Co. 

General Briar Pipe Co., 306—5Sth Ave., New York, New 
York Co. 

Norwalk Pipe Co., 218 E. 26th St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Henry Leonard & Thomas, Inc., 101-12 84th St., Ozone 
Park, Queens Co. 

S. M. Frank & Co., Inc., 84-10 101st St., Richmond Hill, 
Queens Co. 

Toys 

The Embossing Co., 20 Pruyn St., Albany, Albany Co. 

W. J. Cowee, Inc., Berlin, Rensselaer Co. 

Amdeco, Inc., 19 W. 44th St., Bronx, Bronx Co. 
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Toys 

Master Modelcraft Supply Co., 1074 Franklin Ave., Bronx, 
Bronx Co. 

American Toy Works, Inc., 41-59 Wyckoff Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Dun-Rite Toy Mfg. Co., Inc., 1610 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Elenbee Mfg. Co., 1281 Bradford Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

J. Pressman & Co., Inc., 346 Carroll St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Kane Specialty Co., 60 Danforth St., Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Spietz Toys, Dunkirk, Chautauqua Co. Y 

Fisher Price Toys, Inc., 70 Church St., East Aurora, Erie 
Co. 

Moberg Bros. Co., Ellicottville, Cattaraugus Co. 

American Mfg. Concern, Falconer, Chautauqua Co. 

Haviland Mfg. Co., Fort Ann, Washington Co. 

Wm. J. Oberdorfer, Inc., 71-02 80th St., Glendale, Queens 
Co. 

Buddy L. Wood Products Corp., 41 Cooper St., Glens Falls, 
Warren Co. 

F. D. Peters Co., Inc., Gloversville, Fulton Co. 

Burmann Bros., 36-35 22nd St., Long Island City, Queens 
Co. 

Delmar Box & Woodworking Co., New Scotland, Albany 
Co. 

Artoys, Inc., 443 Greenwich, New York, New York Co. 

H. Davis & Co., 737 Broadway, New York, New York Co. 

Nevell Mfg. Corp., 227 W. 17th St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Wm. Rott, 142 W. 24th St., New York, New York Co. 

F. A. O. Schwartz, 600 W. 58th St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Transogram Co., Inc., 200 5th Ave., New York, New York 
Co. 

Wrigley Bros., 39 W. 19th St., New York, New York Co. 

Wysowski & Co., 1228 2nd Ave., New York, New York Co. 

Auto Wheel Coaster Co., North Tonawanda, Niagara Co. 

Skaneateles Handicraft, Inc., Skaneateles, Onondaga Co. 


Trunks and Suitcases 


Jacob Alei, 148 India St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Jansa Woodworking Corp., 65 Eckford St. Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Wilco Woodworking Corp., 718 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

Poirier & McLane, Falconer, Chautauqua Co. 

Miller Mfg. Co., Glen Cove, Nassau Co. 

Abramson Luggage Co., 1209 Broadway, New York, New 
York Co. 

Atlas Trunk Co., 292 Lafayette St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Glassman Box Corp., 83 Crosby St., New York, New York 
Co. 

N. Y. Case Co., 670 Broadway, New York, New York Co. 

Noble Luggage Mfg. Co., 334 Bowery, New York, New 
York Co. 

The Nonbreakable Trunk Co., 206 E, 12th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Overland Trunk Co., 207 Wooster St. New York, New 
York Co. 

Protass Bros., 131 W. 28th St., New York, New York Co. 


WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


Trunks and Suitcases 


M. Steiger & Co., 595 Broadway, New York, New York Co. 

United Luggage Co., Inc., 28 West 23rd St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Winship Co., Inc., Utica, Oneida Co. 


Veneer and Plywood 


K. F. Plywood Co., Brocton, Chautauqua Co. 

Setter Bros., Inc., Cattaraugus, Cattaraugus Co. 

Chautauqua Plywood Corp., Celeron, Chautauqua Co. 

Chestertown Veneer Works, Chestertown, Warren Co. 

Knight Veneer Corp., Falconer, Chautauqua Co. 

Mayes Co., Inc., Fleischmanns, Delaware Co. 

Eastern Lumber Co., Gloversville, Fulton Co. 

Riverside Veneer Co., Heuvelton, St. Lawrence Co. 

Jamestown Veneer & Plywood Corp., Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Co. 

Pearl City Veneer & Plywood Co., Jamestown, Chautauqua 
Co. 

U. S. Plywood Corp., New Rochelle, Westchester Co. 

Aldi Inlay Co., 1125 Union Ave., New York, New York Co. 

Face Veneer Mills, Inc., 199 Ave. D., New York, New York 
Co. 

Skydyne, Inc., Port Jervis, Orange Co. 

Chautauqua Plywood Corp., Ripley, Chautauqua Co. 

Wilson Veneer Co., Rome, Oneida Co. 

Yonkers Cabinet Corp., 923 Old Nepperham Ave., Yonkers, 
Westchester Co. 

Venetian Blinds 


MacFields Mfg. Co., 898 Broadway, Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Eastern Building Specialties Co., Freeport, Nassau Co. 

The Columbia Mills, Minetto, Oswego Co. 

H. E. Peterson Co., 638 So. Columbus Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
Westchester Co. 

American Novelty Co., Wellsville, Alleghany Co. 


Whips, Canes and Umbrella Sticks 


Ellenville Umbrella Handle Works, Ellenville, Ulster Co. 

G. A. Bernheimer Co., 129 W. 20th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Harry Levy, 120 E. 128th St., New York, New York Co. 

M. Shimmel, 16 W. 19th St., New York, New York Co. 

Wysowski & Co., 1228 2nd Ave., New York, New York Co. 


Woodenware and Novelties 


Howland Bros. Co., Inc., Berkshire, Tioga Co. 

W. J. Cowee, Inc., Berlin, Rensselaer Co. 

Amdeco, Inc., 19 W. 44th St., Bronx, Bronx Co. 

Columbia Manicure Mfg. Co., 3636 Park Ave., Bronx, 
Bronx Co.. 


OF NEW YORK—1946 


Woodenware and Novelties 


Nic Althaus Co., Inc., 38-40 Park St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Arrow Products Corp., 9015 5th Ave., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

J. Freiser Co., 250 44th St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Hardwood Hanger Co., 378 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Jansa Woodworking Corp., 65 Eckford St., Brooklyn, Kings 
Co. 

Modern Wood Products Co., Inc., 319 McKibben St., Brook- 
lyn, Kings Co. 

Royal Wood Turning Co., 195 Wallabout St., Brooklyn, 
Kings Co. 

James R. MacDonald Co., Inc., 83 Forest Ave., Buffalo, 
Erie Co. 

Ellenville Wood Novelty Co., Inc., Ellenville, Ulster Co. 

Haviland Mfg. Co., Fort Ann, Washington Co. 

Wood Novelty Works Mfg., Frewsburg, Chautauqua Co. 

Wm. J. Oberdorfer, Inc., Glendale, Queens Co. 

Manfredi Wood Products Co., Huntington, Suffolk Co. 

Astoria Wood Novelties Corp., 12-35 Broadway, Long Island 
City, Queens Co. 

Burmann Bros., 36-35 22nd St., Long Island City, Queens 
Co. 

Harris V. Holmes, Marathon, Cortland Co. 

Beaty Mfg. Co., 118 E. 25th St., New York, New York Co. 

Decorative Plant Co., 402 W. 27th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

Max Deutsch, 351 E. 61st St., New York, New York Co. 

Houston Wood Turning Co., 202 W. Houston St., New 
York, New York Co. 

Marlene Mfg. Corp., 55 Mercer St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Paragon Wood Turning Co., 431 W. 28th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Parisian Manicure Mfg. Co., 230 W. 10th St., New York, 
New York Co. 

Rand Wood Products Co., 427 E. 76th St., New York, New 
York Co. 

M. Raubragel Co., 413 E. 109th St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Stein Milton Co., 163 W. 18th St., New York, New York 
Co. 

U. S. Basket Co., 140 Wooster St., New York, New York 
Co. 

Wooster Novelty Co., 140 Wooster St., New York, New 
York Co. 

W. A. Sikes, Portville, Cattaraugus Co. 

M-K Novelty Co., Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 

Oval Wood Dish Corp., Tupper Lake, Franklin Co. 

Woodcroftery Shops, Wayland, Steuben Co. 

American Novelty Co., Wellsville, Alleghany Co. 
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